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Count Peccuio, the author of this volume, possesses one con- 
siderable advantage at least over the writer of the Tour of a 
German Prince, inasmuch as he has a local habitation, and a 
name. The Count, it seems, has already attracted the attention 
of the British public, by some letters, and a journal published by 
him on the recent political condition of Spain. In one of the 
periodicals of London, we remember reading, a few years since, 
with no small degree of entertainment, his narrative of a tour in 
Greece. A native of the north of Italy, he engaged in the late 
well known enterprize of the Piedmontese, to assert their common 
right to political freedom. The attempt having proved unsuccess- 
ful, the Count was under the necessity of fleeing from the country 
of his birth. His first destination was England, the chosen asy- 
lum of the unfortunate brave of every land ; but the climate having 
been found uncongenial to his constitution, he migrated to Spain, 
where, after he had made a short sojourn, his principles proved to 
be just as obnoxious to the peninsular government, as his bodily 
frame had been to the atmosphere of Britain. The effect was the 
same in both instances: the Count was obliged to withdraw from 
the dominions of Ferdinand ; he proceeded next to Greece, and, 
finally, returned to this country, where a happy matrimonial alli- 
ance, and a judiciously selected residence in Brighton, seem wonder- 
fully to succeed in reconciling the wanderer to our climate. Count 
Pecchio’s observations on the character and manners of the people 
of England are, most creditably for the author, altogether distin- 
guished from the general. mass of those panes” to which the 
visits of literary foreigners amongst us have too often given rise. 
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He is not to be numbered amongst those unprincipled adventurers 
from the continent, who, having by fraud or intrigue insinuated 
themselves into the best society of Englishmen, subsequently em- 
ployed the opportunities afforded to them of casting ridicule upon 
the country. Neither is he a slave to the system of national and 
social conduct in which he was educated, nor is he intolerant 
of those principles of action and of intercourse which do not 
happen to be sanctioned by his own practice. Count Pecchio is a 
philosopher from experience; he has lived in the world, and 
thoroughly estimated the small difference which local distinctions 
create at man and man; he has learned to be indulgent to 
those faults which habit and prejudice so easily produce, and has 
looked upon mankind with that spirit of impartiality which has 
taught him the injustice of setting up himself, or what belongs to 
him, as the standard by which the rest of his fellow-creatures are 
to be compared. A strain of good sense runs through every page 
of this volume, and though the Count has to contemplate, on many 
occasions, a scene which is highly calculated to surprize him, on 
account of its being so much at variance with all his former con- 
clusions, stilt he never loses sight of the necessity of yielding to 
every people the right of instituting and perpetuating for them- 
selves, a course of conduct in the various departments of life, such 
as seems most agreeable to their dispositions. Whilst the Count 
forbears from blaming even the most eggregious of our deviations, 
from what he must secretly consider as the criterion of national 
duty, he does not the less abstain from noting such peculiarities 
in our social habits, as cause the chief distinction between us and 
those people with whom he is most acquainted. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we never could have supposed, if we had not the authority of 
the Count for the belief, that the mid-day population of London 
perfectly astonished him by the imperturbable silence which they 
preserved whilst perambulating, in countless multitudes, the streets 
of this metropolis. 

London, he tells us, appeared to him, as he first entered it by 
the Dovor road, to have been a burnt city, the remnant of some 
terrible conflagration ; so that between the silence on the one 
hand, of so many thousands who were, nevertheless, all m motion, 
resembling so many Chinese shades in a theatre; and on the 
other, the wearisome uniformity of the houses, which were all 
erected in the same style, like a city of the beavers, Count Pecchio 
penetrated the city of London, with all the unpleasant sensations 
of gloomy wonder. But, as the writer chooses to appeal to facts, 
it is only justice that we should give our attention to the state- 
ment : 


© The houses are small and fragile. The first night I spent in a lodging- 
house, I seemed to myself still on board the vessel; the walls were equally 
slender, and, in great part, of wood, the chambers small, and the staircase 
like a companion ladder ; the walls are generally so thin, that they allow 
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the passage of sounds without interruption. The lodgers would hear one 
another talking, but that they are accustomed to speak in an under tone. 
I could hear the murmur of the conversation of my neighbour overhead,— 
my zenith, as well as that of the other neighbour beneath my feet, like the 
opposite point Nadir: and I distinguished, at intervals, the words, ‘‘ Very 
fine weather,—indeed—very fine—comfort—comfortable—great comfort” 
—words which occur as often in their conversation, as stops and commas in 
a book. In a word, the houses are ventriloguous. As I said before, they 
are all uniform. In a three-story house, there are three bed-rooms, one 
over the other, and three parlours in the same situation, so that the popula- 
tion is as it were warehoused in layers like merchandise—like the cheese in 
the storehouses at Lodi and Codogno. The English have not chosen with- 
out design this (I will venture to call it) naval architecture. The advan- 
tages they derive from living in houses of small size and little durability are 
these: in general, a house is only built for 99 years, if it outlive this term, 
it belongs to the proprietor of the ground on which it is built. It seldom 
happens, therefore, that they attain to any great longevity; on the contrary, 
they sometimes tumble topieces before the natural period of their existence. 
The English, who are better arithmeticians than architects, have discovered, 
that, by building in this slippery manner, they consume less capital, and 
that consequently the annual interest and the annual loss of principal are 
proportionately less. There is another advantage: by this method, pos- 
terity is not hampered or tyrannised over. Every generation can choose 
and build its own houses, according to its own caprices, and its own neces- 
sities ; and, although in a great measure composed of wood, all the houses 
are as it were incombustible, by means of the insurance companies, which 
guarantee the value of the house, the furniture, and every thing else. A 
fire is no misfortune, but merely a temporary inconvenience to the inmates; 
a something to look at for the passengers, and an entertaining paragraph 
for the newspapers. To an Englishman, his house is his Gibraltar; he 
must not only be inviolable, but absolute, without dispute or fuss. He 
prefers living in a shell like an oyster, to living in a palace with all the an- 
noyance of a hen-roost. Independence is the vital air of the Englishman. 
Hence as soon as a son is married, he leaves home, and like the polypi, 
which when cut in pieces make so many polypi more, goes to evolve else- 
where another family. Numerous and patriarchal families belong to agri- 
cultural communities. Among commercial nations, which have factories 
and colonies in all parts of the globe, when the son has received a suitable 
education, he abandons the parental nest, and like the birds, goes elsewhere 
to build one for himself.’—pp. 29—33. 


The Count then traces this love of independence still. further 
into the interior of society ; he mstances the separations of pews 
in churches for distinct families, and the walls or palings which 
inclose the meanest habitations in the most insignificant villages. 
The English system of fragile houses, justified, as it seems to be, 
by so many beneficial consequences, is yet exposed to a very seri- 
ous objection, for the Count very explicitly declares, that we have 
no claim to the character of good dancers, since the houses are so 
weak and small, that if one of us attempt to cut a caper on the 
third story, we rum the risk of thundering like a bombshell down 
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into the kitchen. Again, demands the Count, why do the English 
gesticulate so little, and bear their arms as if they were glued to 
the sides; why is this, indeed, answers the ready Count, but be- 
cause the rooms are so small, as to prevent the possibility of such 
a free motion without danger to the performer, or some one in his 
immediate vicinity! This speculation of the Count, however, is 
subsequently outdone by the arithmetical exaggeration of which 
he is guilty, in speaking of the London enone The torrent of 
human beings, of horses, carts and carriages, which pass along the 
streets, from the Strand to the Exchange, he declares, is so dense, 
as to elevate the thermometer to an indication of a temperature 
— is full two degrees beyond that of the west end atmos- 
ere ! 

: The author bears witness to the existence of an inviolable order, 
and a scrupulous division of time in the management of every 
concern in England. There are clocks and watches, he observes, 
every where, even on the steeples ; we are a nation working to the 
stroke of the clock, as an orchestra plays to the signal of the 
leader, and so ingenious are our contrivances for noting the lapse 
of time, that in some machines, a certain number of revolutions 
of a wheel are marked by the sound of a bell for the convenience 
of the workmen. Nay, what is more surprizing, a similar appa- 
ratus is attached to the treadmill, lest the culprits who are em- 
pov upon it should be cheated out of one moment’s additional 
abour. 

Like every foreigner who remains on a visit with us for the term 
of a week, Count Pecchio experienced all the mournful influence 
of an English Sunday. The country, all life and agitation for the 
whole of the six days, seems, he says, to be struck with a perio- 
dical apoplexy on the seventh. Whatever may be said in justi- 
fication of our present mode of spending the Sabbath day, it 
must certainly be admitted, that by foreigners who do not sympa- 
thise with us in religion, the return of the Sunday is regarded with 
disgust. The description, however, given by the author of the 
gornnes to which the humbler classes have recourse on the Sun- 

ay evenings, is undoubtedly correct, and would seem to justify a 
sentence of censure, if it were only on account of the inconsistency 
with avowed principles which such indulgence involves. The Count 
visited the principal tea gardens round London, and saw with sur- 
prise that the company talked merely in an under tone, and gave up 
the chief portion of their evening to smoking. In contemplating 
the groups of mechanics which were assembled at those places of 
refreshment, he was struck with the pallid faces, and the weak 
unsteady frames which characterize their persons. His conclusion 
is, that whilst the spade improves a population, the loom spoils it. 
A minute inquiry into the condition of the country will amply bear 
out the justice of this observation, and it is one which deserves, 
and must, sooner or later, obtain the fixed attention of the govern- 
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ment. From the general consideration of the state of the manu- 
facturing classes, Count Pecchio transfers his inquiry to another, 
and not less interesting class, that of the sailors, who inhabit the 
narrow by-streets near London Bridge, leading to the Thames, 
and who, like other amphibious creatures, when sojourning on 
land, keep as close to the fluid element as they can : 


‘ One day I took it into my head to walk into one of the numerous pub- 
lic houses which stand in these alleys, to see what metamorphoses those 
silent and serious beings undergo on land, in whose company I had, at 
various times, spent eight months on shipboard. How changed did I 
find friend Jack* from what I had seen him at sea! No longer serious, no 
longer quiet, no longer silent; but joyous, noisy, and singing; the room 
on the ground floor, into which I entered, was involved in a thick cloud of 
tobacco smoke, which almost hindered me, at first, from distinguishing the 
dramatis persone. I had not yet taken my seat when one of them, witha 
gait anything but steady, and reeling like a ship in a storm, with a face 
the colour of mahogany, from the effect of the tobacco and liquors, offered 
me some of his ‘ grog;’ that is, brandy mixed with water without sugar,— 
which is the nectar of these heroes of the deep. I accepted it without 
hesitation, but the pewter pot, from which my generous friend had been 
drinking, was empty, and the poor fellow had not perceived it. It had, in 
fact, so completely slipped his memory that he had already tossed off all 
this ambrosia, that he made a similar offer to everybody that came in. He 
did not on that account lose his credit with me, because I know that sailors, 
who are hearts of oak when they are at sea, are hearts of butter when at a 
tavern, and generous as Cesar himself. The cheeks of the English sailor 
are not those sleek and florid cheeks which the climate naturally produces, 
nor are they of a tall and bulky make, like farmers of the island. Their 
faces are bronzed, or, to express it better with one of those enviable 
English epithets composed of two words braced together, they are weather- 
beaten. ‘They are in general of the middle height, but large across the 
shoulders; their limbs clean made and sinewy, and all their movements free 
and unconstrained. When they are walking, you observe in them a confi- 
dence in their own strength, and the audacity of a health proof against 
every thing. They traverse the streets with an indifference which is natural 
to them, as if cities were not made for them, or as if they were people 
who had seen things more wonderful than a city. Their large trowsers, 
their open jacket and shirt collar, their round hat, or plaid bonnet, all their 
dress, in fine, contributes to make them appear more active, more free and 
easy. It is well known that they never wear boots, because they use hands 
and feet indifferently ; they are four-handed or four-footed just as they will. 
Their eyes are not sparkling, but they are intrepid, and express very well 
the heart of oak in their breasts. Their countenance generally denotes 
intelligence ; frankness and generosity are stamped on it; one would say, 
that none of these faces had ever told a lie. 

‘ In a corner of the room there was a group of these mariners, who were 
singing one of their sea-songs, with the burden ‘‘ Haul away, yeo ho, 
boys!” the cry with which they accompany any exertion made in concert. 
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‘* A nickname by which the sailors generally call one another.’ 
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* When these had finished their song, which was duly knocked down by 
their leathern hands, a second group struck up another of their favourite 
songs, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” 

‘ A fidler, who had in the mean time entered with his creaking instru- 
ment, now struck up a reel, a kind of Scotch dance, much in favour with 
the lower classes in England, which requires nothing but untiring strength 
and nimbleness of foot, without any elegance or lightness in the movements 
of the body. Of all the English, the sailors are the most galvanic ; above 
all, when they have emptied two or three cans of grog. 

‘ At this sound, asif it had been the signal for battle, all jumped on their 
legs, and began throwing their feet about, for I cannot say they danced. 
To get out of the way of this tempest of kicks, I mounted a small flight of 
stairs, and entered a second room, which presented another picture in the 
style of Teniers. It was exactly like that I had left, except that by the 
round hat of glazed leather, by the jacket and trowsers of blue cloth; in 
fine, by the uniformity and superior neatness of their dress, I perceived that 
the seamen belong to the Royal Navy. In their faces, though flushed with 
liquor, the impression of discipline and obedience was still visible; and 
although their deportment and gestures exhibited nothing of insolence, they 
betrayed nevertheless more of arrogance and presumption than the others, 
although not so much as is generally exhibited on the continent (I know 
not why) by soldiers of the line. They were singing the beautiful national 
anthem, composed by the poet Thomson, the author of ‘‘ The Seasons,” 
about a century ago,—‘* Rule, Britannia.” ’—pp. 78—87. 


In speaking of the encomiums which, in almost every stage of 
our history, the poets of England were wont to bestow on the sea- 
men of the country, the Count very feelingly contrasts the condi- 
tion of his own nation in this respect with ours. He deems it 
to be an immense loss to Italian glory, that so many inspired poets 
should have devoted the best energies of their genius to the com- 
paratively worthless themes of a Laura and a Phillis, whilst the 
daring naval enterprizes of the ancient Genoese, and the victories 
by sea of the Venetians remain unsung. Between the men-of-war 
sailors of England, and those employed in the merchant service, 
there are some points of distinction in favour of the latter, which 
have been detected with great acuteness by the Count. A vessel of 
war, he observes, is by no means so much exposed to shipwreck as a 
merchantman ; for, in the first place, she is more solidly and care- 
fully built; she has a greater abundance of stores; she is pro- 
vided with more hands ; she makes fewer voyages, and has much 
less comparative tear, and even when on duty she is fixed to one 
station, which, in a little time, becomes so well known to the 
mariners, as to enable them to place the vessel in security; and then 
when the day of battle arrives, the man-of-war sailor has the pros- 

ect before him, if wounded, that he will be received into the asy- 
fain of bravery at Greenwich, and be counted amongst the livin 
monuments of British valour. But how different is the fate of 
the merchant sailor. He and his companions of the crew scarcely 
make up a dozen men, and yet they man a stout vessel of three 
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hundred tons, from zone to zone, aepeying a degree of activity and 
courage, a patience of fatigue and danger, of the most heroic cha- 
racter. The following ew to the conduct: of the British 


sailor will be read with delight, by those who remember that the 
witness is a foreigner : 


‘ The seaman is a sort of Robinson Crusoe; afloat, he practices almost 
every trade. Of all mechanical professions, this is the one which affords 
the. most instruction, and developes in the highest degree the moral 
and physical faculties. Besides the smattering of astronomy which he 
acquires,—besides the foreign languages and the foreign manners with 
which he becomes acquainted, the mariner learns how to mix paint 
for the boats and many articles on board, mends the ropes, sews the 
sails; and must, on occasion, play the part of carpenter, blacksmith, 
butcher, cook, and washerman, He is perpetually in motion, and exercises 
equally all parts of the body, arms as well as legs, feet as well as hands; 
ke is bent when he rows, or reefing and unreefing the sails ; he stands erect 
when he guides the helm; he runs when, the vessel is to be tacked; he 
balances himself on the mast-head; he ascends and descends the shrouds 
with the rapidity of a squirrel. There is no system of gymnastics which 
developes so impartially the powers of all parts of the human frame, the eye 
included—as the art of navigation. 

‘ The order, the regularity, the discipline, which prevail in the narrow 
spice of an English merchant brig, are wonderful. The face of the captain 
is always severe, the tone of his voice always sharp and imperious. No 
seeman may speak to the captain first, unless on a point of duty; no sea- 
men is allowed to make remonstrances or observations on the captain’s 
orcers. A smile never passes over his countenance; nor does a word of 
approbation or encouragement ever escape him. The men are confined to 
the forecastle, and woe be to them if they step on the deck, except upon 
duty,—it is the sanctum sanctorum of the captain and the passengers. The 
most profound silence always reigns among them, except that you occasion- 
ally catch a gentle whisper. Without this inexorable severity, how could 
the captain, seconded only by his mate, exact, in the very middle of the 
ocean, a prompt and blind obedience? Even in spite of it, conspiracies 
and revolutions sometimes occur among the nine or ten individuals shut up 
in so confined a space, so impracticable is it to govern the human species ! 
An English captain always keeps his crew busy about something or other, 
even during a calm. This is also an expedient to prevent their taking a 
disgust to their occupation. Captain Parry, as soon as he had seen his ves- 
sel made snug for her winter station of five or six months, when, on his 
voyage to attempt the discovery of a north-west passage, hit upon the idea 
of erecting a theatre, giving concerts, and setting up a school for teachi 
reading and writing to his hardy mariners; so anxious did he feel to pro- 
vide remedies for weariness, and to keep the minds of his crew constantly 
occupied. 

« It was not till after I had witnessed the effects of this strict order and 
discipline, and the continual handling of the sails, that I felt the full force 
of the maxim, that without a merchant navy a maritime force cannot exist. 
It is universally admitted in England, that the best sailors on board the 
English fleet are those who have been bred up in merchant vessels. They 
have had a school of greater suffering, industry, and experience, than those 
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brought up on board a frigate. Between these two kinds of sailors there 
is the same difference as between a regiment of the line and a band of 
guerillas ; the soldiers of the line dazzle the most, because they often decide 
the fate of empires,—the guerillas acquire less glory, although individually 


they possess more bravery, and are much more exposed to fatigue, to famine, 
and the sword.’—pp. 105—110. 


Quitting the interesting scene of the deck of a British vessel, 
we follow our amusing guide, until we catch a glimpse of the vener- 
able towers of Westminster Cathedral, and soon ascend with him 
into the galleries of St. Stephen’s. The Count has the good sense 
to prefer the simplicity of our legislatorial chambers to the gaud 
decorations by which those of most other countries are sasindiel. 
Liberty is not a new institution with us, it has come down to us 
from an age of severity, and with it we have agreed to maintain 
the unadorned austerity which distinguished the circumstances of 
its birth. The members of the senate observe a system of con- 
duct within the walls of Parliament, which is quite m accordance 
with the character of the edifice. No peculiar constume distin- 

ishes their persons ; no formality of manner ; no obligation, in- 

eed, of any sort, affects them, but they rise, as the author not 
inaptly expresses it, dressed just as it happens, gesticulate like a 
windmill, or perhaps not at all, like a phantom, and for several hours 
change the modulation of the voice no more than a Scotch bag- 
pipe. But of the many peculiarities observed in the House of 
Commons by the Count, none more forcibly struck him than the 
total absence amongst the members, of that ridiculous repugnanze 
which in some countries is invincible, to retract what may have 
escaped them in the heat of the discussion. The instance of tkis 
creditable quality in the English representatives of the people, to 
which the author directs our attention, is the famous one of tie 
13th December, 1826, in which Mr. Canning allowed the torrent 
of his eloquence to carry his reason too far. That celebrated, 
minister, however, did not hesitate to undertake the republication 
of his speech, and avowedly, a considerable portion of what he 
spoke was, on deliberation, excluded from the authenticated report 
of his speech. 

It is truly observed by the Count, that there is not a nation in 
Europe which is not the debtor of England, on account of pro- 
tection afforded by her on one occasion or another to some of their 
people respectively. In her days of greatness, Venice was resorted 
to in the same way as a sanctuary where the oppressed of all 
climes and conditions might calculate on perfect safety. Our Lom- 
bard Street is an eternal monument to the generosity of British 
hospitality, for it derives its title from the circumstance of its hav- 
tar bse granted as the residence of the Lombard merchants, who 
were compelled to seek, amongst strangers, that tranquillity of 
which their rulers had unjustly deprived them at home. Nor is 


this all. When the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was an- 
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nounced, some thousands of Hugonots fled to England, and Spital- 
fields, in the city of London, to this hour, bears testimony to the 
spot where these wanderers were kindly received. As an indis- 
putable proof of the indiscriminating nature of this liberality, 
the Count refers to the readiness with which England afforded a 
secure shelter to more than one family of the royal dynasty of 
France and her outlawed nobility. ‘ And let it be observed,’ ex- 


claims the Count Pecchio, in language that reflects the highest 
credit upon his heart and understanding,— 


‘ And let it be observed, that an asylum like this, which is granted not 
by favour or caprice, but by a perpetual law of free states, to all the 
oppressed, is another beneficent gift of liberty, which, as the common 
mother of mankind, wipes, with an impartial hand, the tears from the eyes 
of all her children, and thus assuages the ferocity of man, which would 
become still more cruel by desperation.’ 


‘ In 1823, London was peopled with exiles of every kind and every 
country ; constitutionalists who would have but one chamber, consti- 
tutionalists who wished for two; constitutionalists after the French 
model, after the Spanish, the American; generals, dismissed presidents of 
republics, presidents of parliaments dissolved at the point of the bayonet, 
presidents of cortes dispersed by the bomb-shell; the widow of the 
negro king Christophe, with the two princesses, her daughters, of the 
true royal blood, ‘ black and all black ;” the dethroned: Emperer of 
Mexico; and whole swarms of journalists, poets, and men of letters. 
London was the Elysium (a satirist would say, the Botany Bay) of illustrious 
men and would-be heroes.—p. 150. 


These heroes, in numerous instances, were objects of popular 
curiosity. The agents of the newspapers ran after them every 
where, to seek out intelligence respecting their proceedings, whilst 
they were promoted to the dignified rank of ‘ lions,’ in some of the 
most frequented drawing-rooms of the London ton. But how 
ephemeral is the existence of such exotics as these! London, for 
them, is a vast catacomb, where the mightiest names are speedily 
immured ,never again to be brought into the light. Paoli and Du- 
mourier, for example, who, by their first appearance in England, 
produced the effect of almost a crash of thunder, went out of life 
with as little disturbance to the progress of human affairs as the 
falling of an autumn leaf. Count Pecchio remembers seeing in 
England once, Galiana a minister of finance in Spain, returning 
from an excursion into the country, where he went to give a lesson 
in Spanish. On another occasion, a friend of the author’s sur- 
prized Arguelles, once a distinguished member of the cortes, and 
a Spanish minister for foreign affairs, in his room, engaged in the 
dignified occupation of mending his own trowsers. Of one more 
Spanish emigrant, he gives the following affecting account : 


‘ Senor Franco of Valencia is a Spanish patriot, who, to be useful to 
his country, and to acquire that influence over his fellow-citizens which 
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neither birth, nor riches, nor extraordinary talents, conferred upon him, 
devoted his. life to. virtue, and, 


‘¢ Under the shield of conscious purity,” 


carried, ‘about his poverty in triumph. Humble, indeed,. though always 
decent in his dress ; sober, although sometimes giving way to indulgence 
at the table of some opulent friend, or occasionally at another; as a judge 
bold, decided, and inexorable. Six years of exile consumed in attempts 
and stratagems to prepare that mine which was destined in 1820 to spring, 
and demolish the absolute government of Ferdinand the Seventh, were re- 
munerated by the Cortes with a pension which was his only patrimony. 
Of strict honour in all his dealings, of inviolable secrecy, scrupulous to an 
extreme of injuring the reputation of others ;—his testimony was often ad- 
mitted to be decisive even by his enemies. He was sometimes selected as 
the arbiter between two contending factions, and when the good of his 
country was concerned, would, like a second Friar Savonarola, fulminate 
his wrath even against his bosom friends. Full to the brim of love of 
country, he harangued at dinners, in the theatre, in the streets, and in the 
shops, at once inexhaustible and indefatigable; and, as his passion for 
liberty was the only spirit that could actuate him,—as he was always free 
from interested views, from every kind of ambition, his speeches sparkled 
in every part with original, picturesque, and fiery expressions. Knowing 
at the time of the war of independence the obstinacy of the prince, he had 
advised his countrymen to offer the throne to the Duke of Wellington, ad- 
ducing the example of Sweden, which at that very moment was placing 
the crown on the head of a marshal of France. To get rid, if possible, of 
Ferdinand, he went to Rome to offer, in the name of his fellow-citizens, 
the sceptre of Spain once more to Charles the Fourth, upon certain con- 
ditions. By the force of this Cato-like spirit alone, he had attained to an 
importance among his countrymen to which many others, with more am- 
bition, and superior means, had not been able to arrive. After the fall of 
the constitutional system in Spain, I saw him again in London, with the 
multitude of other emigrants, not in the slightest degree crest-fallen. 
Nothing in London took his attention; it seemed as if his mind still re- 
mained in Spain. He ran through the streets of London as though he 
were still in the Calle de la Montera at Madrid. Beggared, but not beg- 
ging, except sometimes a trifle to pay for his bed and a porringer of milk, 
—almost his only nourishment,—forced to lie a-bed in winter because he 
could not afford to pay for firing, yet this virtuous tribune of the people 
did not yet believe his mission ended; he harangued when he could, and 
as much as he could. His eloquence was heightened by the events and 
misfortunes that had occurred. But when, from these sublime raptures he 
returned to himself, and, retiring from the theatre of the world, to which 
his fancy carried him, cast his eyes on his dress, on the cold and naked 
walls of his chamber ;—when he was constrained to extend his hand for 
the wretched pension of the English government, that he might eat and 
live,—passionately then did he exclaim, ‘‘ Thanks be to religion, that 
ordains every sacrifice, and rewards me forall. Without that, I should 
long ago have spurned virtue from me: see where this syren has for a 
second time conducted me,—the shipwrecked sailor of revolution, without 
friends, without assistance, without even fame !—in the midst of a foreign 
nation wallowing in wealth, and valuing only riches and prosperity. 
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Without religion, I should have faltered a thousand times.in the path of. 
duty, for virtue alone was:not a sufficient compass to direct. my course of 
action in the midst of a sea of contamination !” 

‘ To feel the greater interest in this man, one should know that before 
the revolution he had been a friar. He left his cloistered prison because 
the gates were thrown open to him, but he preserved his fidelity to his 
vows, and to God. He lived amongst the disciples of Rosseau and Vol- 
taire without restraint or mistrust, and, without reproving them, did not 
blush to avow to their faces the religious sentiments which he so deeply 
felt. He would have sounded the praises of religion before Diogoras, or 
Spinoza, or Diderot. I recollect another affecting reflection being made 
one day in the midst of the pressure of poverty. ‘ It is noble,” said he, 
‘‘ to suffer on a great theatre where the applauses-of spectators, the trum- 
pet of fame, encourage. you to endurance. Every torture then brings, with 
it its consolation and its reward; but the true, the most poignant, the 
purest sufferings, tempered by no relief, are not those of the hero, or the 
illustrious martyr, but of such obscure atoms as,I, who suffer such heart- 
aches for liberty in obscurity, forgotten by all the world!” ’—pp. 160—166. 


From the condition of the roads of England, the Count would 
alone infer that an, extraordinary degree of prosperity and civiliza- 
tion is enjoyed by this country. In Russia, Poland, Turkey and 
Greece, in Transylvania, Hungary, Croatia, Bohemia, Spain and 
Portugal, there will be found the fewest and the worst roads of any 
in Europe ;. these countries are, in consequence, the least civilized 
portions of Christendom. This position of Count Pecchio is 
curiously confirmed when we invert the process of inquiry: that is 
to say, we find that: in the territory of the Peloponnessus, where, 
in the times when poetry and history were written, there were 
roads in abundance ; now the disappearance of the one, has _pro- 
duced a complete extinction of the other. Turing to Spain, we 
discover that in her degenerate state, of the level and_ frequented 
roads from Valez-Malaga to Grenada, the once wealthy kmgdom 
of the Arabian dynasties, no other trace i now exists, 
save a precipitous and perilous mule track. England, having more 
roads and canals than the rest of Europe put together, 1s con- 
sequently, according to the author, in possession of more civiliza- 
tion. However remote the connection between these two events, 
as a cause and an effect may appear to be, the theory which brings 
them into such close relation, is far from being visionary. Men, 
who do not often communicate, live as strangers to each other; they 
can have no common interests ; they are taught to consult their 
own concerns alone, and thus they lose the advantages of an expo- 
sure to those circumstances, which are so well calculated to develop 
their moral energy. But when men are constantly brought into actual 
contact, in consequence of the facilities for free intercourse afforded 
by means of level roads, canals, suspension bridges, railways, &c. 
there is a corresponding expansion of their ideas, of their wishes 
and expectations ; and this principle operates with such uniformity, 
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as toenable us at once to conclude that the moral improvement of 
men, is in the ratio of the amount of the frequency of their inter- 
course with each other. Strange as the notion may appear, it is, 
nevertheless, a well-founded opinion that straight roads and symme- 
trical cities, are evidences of the prevalence of a despotic power in 
the countries where they exist. The explanation is, that in order 
to produce such complete results, indigtinal rights must be sacri- 
ficed, and thus it is that the interminable straight roads of France 
and Poland, are undoubted proofs that the government could do 
what it pleased. In England, where personal rights are religiously 
respected, the streets are crooked, the cities are chaotic masses of 
habitations, simply because there was a greater difficulty in ob- 
taining the consent of the owners of property on one side, as com- 
pared with that of the other. An example of the sacredness with 
which private property is invested in England, might have been 
seen by the Count in the site of his present residence ; one por- 
tion of the Pavilion at Brighton is rendered unsightly by the con- 
tiguity of a blacksmith’s shop, whose caprice in maintaining his 
ground, however objectionable to the monarch, no man dared 
even to impeach. us then, though even in their roads, and in 
their collected edifices, the English are prone to an orderly ar- 
rangement, yet they yield paramount respect to the rights of pro- 
perty. Truly is it stated by the Count, that the footpath on the 
sides of the streets in towns and of the roads in the country parts, 
are so many tokens of a due consideration being paid to the con- 
dition of the humbler classes. The footway, as the*author empha- 
tically observes, is the triumph of democracy in England, whilst, 
on the continent, the public way seems to be exclusively con- 
structed for the accommodation of the horses of the opulent. 

The remarks which the Count has recorded on our present 
system of domestic arrangement, are written with all the energy 
of strong sincerity. He confers upon the a BF children the 
flattering distinction of being amongst the loveliest of which the 
world can boast, unless we turn to those ideal representations of 
juvenile beauty, which have an existence only from the fancy of a 
Correggio. The mode of their education will account for much 
of the superiority which is thus ascribed to these children of 
British parents, to the cleanliness with which they are kept, to 
the judicious regulations which govern their meals, and, above all, 
to the exemplary conduct of the parents in the presence of their 
family. A great difference, besides, is to be traced between us 
and most continental countries in respect of the treatment of 
childen. In England we regard them as equals, and treat them 
with a respect and a kindness which win their confidence from the 
earliest moment. We do not feel ourselves justified in estimatin 
the general mode in which the social relations are cultivated in 
other parts of Europe, but in Ireland, we regret to find that the 
practice in this respect is nearly allied to that of the most bar- 
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barous nations. The children, in numerous instances, in what 
may be called the better ranks of society, are regarded by their 
parents as so many imposts placed upon them by an untoward 
fate. From the instant that the power of reflection is exercised 
by the youthful mind in Ireland, it revolts against the domestic 
tyranny which oppresses it at home, and urged by some flagrant 
act of injustice, the result of a disgraceful system of favouritism 
on the part of the father towards one of his children, the younger 
branches abandon their native places, and along with these too 


often their natural feelings, and fly for sympathy and support to 
strangers in a distant land : 


‘ Three things struck me above all the rest in English education: the 
respect which the parents show to their children ; their care not to foment 
anger and resentment, and the bodily exercises by which the waste of 
strength caused by those of the mind is compensated. 

‘The respect of the father towards his sons begins early, and never 
ceases. This concession establishes the right of reciprocity in favour of 
the father,—an expression of contumely he never suffers to fall from his 
lips: the honour of the son must go into society inviolate,—and when it 
is inviolate, the courage to defend it is always in existence. I do not here 
speak of the mothers, because they can do as they please,—theirs is always 
lovers’ anger. When he receives letters, unless they are on business, the 
father often reads them aloud, or passes them to all the family. He gene- 
rally avoids making use of nicknames, for there are some diminutives which 
seem at least to imply a diminutiveness of merit. They are rather inclined 
to fall into the opposite affectation, of calling the son by the family name, 
—II signore Tizzio,—for the same reason which made Madame de Soten- 
ville wish George Dandin to call his wife not ‘‘ my wife,” but ‘‘ Madame 
Dandin.” One English gentleman, a friend of mine, listened with atten- 
tion and interest to a course of lectures on hydrostatics, delivered by his 
son before a public auditory: another, who had himself taught his daugh- 
ters Latin, took lessons in Italian in her presence, after they had break- 
fasted together. Even in the universities, the students are always treated 
as equals by their instructors, and esteemed and received as men. The 
result of this most rational etiquette is, that the Englishman (not born, 
perhaps, with faculties so ready as those of an Italian) becomes a man 
much sooner. They do not dazzle with brilliant sayings, they are never 
prodigal of wit, but they are always sensible, and never talk sheer non- 
sense. They cannot turn a sonnet, but they can transact business. The 
English nation has made time a species of capital,—so that the life of a 


man is the more productive the sooner he begins to make returns.’— 
pp. 809—312. 


But from all this elaborate eulogy of the English system of 
bringing up children, we are not to conclude that Count Pecchio 
is an indiscriminate admirer of our entire plan of education. He, 
in effect, urges two very strong objections against it, the grounds 
of which it may not be useless to state. He thinks that we are in 
the habit of imposing too much labour on the faculties of our 
children, whose intellectual cultivation is begun much too early. 
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At three ‘years of age, the author says, we set the infant to work, 
we press on him at that tender age an acquaintance with the 
elements of several sciences ; then come fables and little histories, 
with a successive train of Latin, Greek, history, &c. In short, 
the object of an English parent would seem to be, to feed the 
mind as abundantly as possible, without any consideration what- 
ever being bestowed on the capacity of retention on the part of 
the recipient. Another objection, on which the Count seems ‘to 
employ unanswerable arguments, is the employment of stays by the 
young females of the country. An Italian, of all the other inha- 
bitants of the continent, is the last that could be expected to 
contemplate the use of stays in any part of the world with silent 
satisfaction, for their minds must be filled with horror of a prac- 
tice, which one of the most popular Italian writers, Beccaria, has 
so eloquently denounced, which the whole body of the faculty has 
abolished in the orphan schools of Italy, and the barbarous con- 
sequences of which, are the constant theme of the regret of Ita- 
lian mothers. 

In speaking of the vulgar customs of England, the Count traces 
several of those, still observed amongst us, to the Catholic 
times. The moral impressions which have been established 
by habit on the minds of the people, it is very difficult to erase. 
The perseverance with which these impressions remain fixed in a 
particular locality, from age to age, is proved by numerous facts 
drawn from the history of mankind. Many of the Catholic holi- 
days are observed by persons in this country, who would shudder 
to think of the authority on which they pay respect to particular 
days. The principal sports practised amongst us next claim a 
share of the author’s attention, and these, in their various forms, 
he refers to the great principle which seems to guide the nation— 
the principle of speculation. At the card-table, at the argon 
club, nay, at the Exchange itself, we are found to take a part on 
in obedience to the sovereign impulse of gaming, which so distin- 
guishes us. 

The opportunity which the Count enjoyed of attending an 
assizes in the northern circuit, enables him to introduce some very 
interesting remarks on the general subject of our jurisprudence. 
He cobutdses that the institution of the assizes, has provided for 
the English people a source of lively interest and of wise admoni- 
tion, such as is not paralleled since the era when the Roman 
people possessed their forum. We cannot pass over the just and 
pertinent observations of the Count upon this subject : 


‘ It is an era of motion, of merriment, and, at the same time, of intense 
and painful anxiety. The gentlemen of the county betake themselves on 
these days to the assize-town, either to be jurymen or mere spectators of 
the trials,—to meet their friends from London, or to enjoy those diversions 
the town always presents on these occasions. On every side arrive the 
witnesses and parties interested; from London come some of the most 
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eloquent barristers, or in general two antagonists, who in almost every 
cause find themselves pitted against each other, and with them a numerous 
train of young lawyers, who are entering on their career, and desirous of 
making themselves known to the public. At each of these epochs the 
jails are delivered, that is, the prisons are emptied; all must be brought to 
trial; innocent or guilty, this is the issue, and an Englishman who should 
have plotted a universal deluge, must not have to await his trial longer than 
six months. 

‘ How different is this rejoicing of the English people at their assizes, 
from that which has sometimes been exhibited by a thoughtless nation at an 
auto-da-fe! But we will pass over the comparison with a tribunal that 
exists no longer, and will revive no more. Let us rather draw a parallel 
with other continental tribunals, which are become more horrible and 
unjust than the inquisition. What a difference, I mean to say, between 
those sentiments of confidence and hilarity which precede (the sittings 
of the English courts, and the horror and affright which ‘‘ Special Com- 
missions,” in other countries, scatter all around the spot on which they 
plant the bloody axe! And with what good reason too ! for no one believes 
himself in safety under judges retained to discover crime even where it is 
not in existence, and who, after tormenting their victim with a torture 
slower than that of ancient days,—with threats, with fastings, with insidious 
promises, with a long-continued imprisonment, at last pronounce their sen- 
tence with all the mystery of assassination.* 

‘ The English assizes, on the contrary, do not quicken the pulse of him 
who is conscious of his innocence, a single beat. In all hearts, on all faces, 
is the conviction of the integrity, mildness, and impartiality, with which 
justice will be administered. I have often mixed with the crowd, immersed 
myself in the groups of people, on purpose to ascertain the sentiments 
vailing among the lower classes ; and not one suspicion did I discover, not 
one word did I hear that indicated distrust of, or aversion to, the adminis- 
trators of justice. Besides, they know the judgment of the fact, the most 
important of all, is not in the hands of the judges of the Crown, but of 
the jury, their equals. ‘‘ By the law of the land, and the judgment of 
his peers,” is one of the most ancient privileges consecrated by Magna 
Charta, and of which every Englishman is justly proud. The King of 
England can make many of the monarchs of the earth tremble, but not any 
one of his subjects. He must be judged by his peers, according to the 
law of the land,—‘‘ By the law of the land, and the judgment of our 
peers.” ’t—pp. 369—374. 





«* Posterity will scarcely credit the fact, that, in 1818, the following 
sentiment of Filangieri was removed from over the gate of the prison of 
M : “ The terror of the wicked should be conjoined with the security 
of the innocent.” ’ 

‘+ So scrupulously is this privilege observed, that whenBaretti (author of 
the Literary Scourge) was brought to trial for a homicide committed by 
him at night in a street of London, in self-defence, it was offered to him, 
if he wished it, that six of the jury should be Italians. He renounced this 
right, and was acquitted. I was myself present at the trial of a German, 
who was also asked if he wished half the jury to be composed of his own 
countrymen ; and he also declined. Such is the confidence that trial by 
jury inspires.’ 
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In observing the frank and earnest way in which witnesses 
replied to the questions put to them—in seeing persons of the 
first station in society appearing in the witness-box as a matter of 
course, the Count declares that he was bitterly reminded of the 
contrasted condition of his own country in the eighteenth century, 
when the administration of the laws was so mercenary, and so 
degraded, that there was universally amongst the people a horror 
of a tribunal—a terror—a shame—and even a scruple at appearing 
as a witness before a judge. Some of the strange inconsistencies, 
however, which disfigure our law, did not fail to strike the inge- 
nuous mind of the Italian. He seemed to be particularly con- 
founded when he heard the particulars of a case of prosecution, 
in which it was clearly proved that the prisoner had stolen a 
pocket handkerchief, and that the handkerchief was worth the 
sum of five shillings. The jury, however, under the necessary 
persuasion that the article purloined was of the value of five shil- 
lings, actually returned on their oaths an estimate of its being 
worth no more than one shilling ! To us, such scenes as these 
are not remarkable ; we are accustomed to them, but in the eyes 
of a foreigner, who is authorized to expect so much perfection in 
the administration of British justice, a spectacle like this cannot 
fail to place us in the most humiliating condition. But even an 
abuse so glaring as this, appears to have been speedily forgotten b 
the observing traveller, in witnessing the expedition with we 
the process of ascertaining the guilt of a prisoner was concluded. He 
saw at once the vast difference in all its bearings between the simple, 
and yet effectual course of English law, and the tedious and 
oppressive one which is still allowed to exist in Italy: 


‘In the criminal causes there are never those skeins of interrogatories 
which I once saw in Italy mount up, ina case of assassination, to at 
least thirty volumes in folio, of three hundred pages each. The English, 
luckily for them, have not that race of notaries, whose trade consists in 
exhausting the patience and the lungs of prisoners and witnesses, and 
driving them into confusion and fainting-fits, with interminable constituti 
and redarguizioni (settled points, and points to be cleared up). ‘This is 
the fruit we have gathered from the immortal works of Beccaria, Filangieri, 
and Marco Pagano: England, on the contrary, without having had the 
glory of producing those luminaries of criminal science,* discovered, by 
the help of good sense alone, two principles, publicity and the jury, by 
means of which she enjoys a rapid, liberal, and impartial administration 
of justice. —pp. 391, 392. 


The custom of publicly attending the chief place of worship, 
where they sojourn on each Sunday by the going judges of 





«* Blackstone, although a great writer, js only a commentator on a 
legislation which preceded him.’ 
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assize, is one which obtains a warm and highly merited eulogium 
from the Count. Nothing, indeed, is more obviously the duty of 
a government than to endeavour to increase the sanctions under 
which the people are called on to obey good laws. In creed, the 
Count does not sympathize with that of the British nation, but it 
is no ill proof of the charity of that which he has adopted, if it 
prompt him to acknowledge the value of systems from which he 
differs. He acknowledges that the spectacle of the judges at 
church, presented, as it was amidst the venerable architecture of 
the cathedral, and whilst the pealing anthem echoed through its 
ancient walls, affected him to the very soul, and induced him to 
pay respect to those religious rites, which, under other circum- 
stances, might have moved his laughter. 

The chapters on the chief sectarian bodies which Count Pecchio 
had an opportunity of observing in this country, are much less to 
our taste than the other portions of the volume. He was quite 
astonished to find that those who adhered to the Arian heresy, 
under the name of Unitarians, had forms and shapes, had so 
and bodies like other men,—such were the preposessions by which — 
his youthful mind had been abused by nursery tales respecting the 
Arians. 

He appears to have examined impartially into the Unitarian 
doctrine, and that too with some profit to himself, inasmuch as he 
has come to the conclusion that there is, after all, but little differ- 
ence between a Unitarian and a Christian philosopher. Proceed- 
ing to the other sects in succession, he gives a description of their 
origin—particularly that of the Methodists, Ranters, Jumpers, &c. 

His curiosity was unbounded, and he was gratified, in many 
instances, by having the fullest opportunities of witnessing the 
ceremonies peculiar to sectarian worship. His encounter with the 
Quakers gave rise to some ludicrous incidents which we cannot 
withhold from the reader. It should be premised, that the Count, 
upon his introduction to Mr. Fry, the rich Quaker, was invited by 
that hospitable citizen to dine upon a certain day, at his brother-in- 
law’s, Mr. Buxton, M. P. The host desired the Count to ask for 
him (Mr. F.) on his arrival at the house, in order that he might 
be presented in the usual way. The sequel must be told in the 
Count’s own words : 


« At six o'clock precisely, I give a sonorous knock at the door of Mr. 
Buxton’s house ; the servant, thinking me one of the guests, opens the 
door, and shows me the way to the dining-room, and I, believing it so 
arranged by Mr. Fry, enter with all confidence and intrepidity ; when, 
behold! I find myself in the midst of a great number of guests at table, 
with no Mr. Fry to be seen. Such a mishap might disconcert anybody, 
and especially one who spoke English rather ill, and yet ought by rights 
to justify, by the finest phrases of the Galateo, his extemporaneous appéar- 
ance among unknown and astonished individuals. But what would not 
his surprise have been at finding himself, as I did, in the midst of the 

VOL. Iv. wo. 1. (1833.) C 
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smoke of the viands, and several blazing candles, in the presence of a 
number of ladies, uniformly dressed, after the fashion of nuns, with hand- 
kerchiefs like the tuckers they wear, wigh countenances smooth as mirrors, 
untouched by the passions, and of four men, with their faces covered with 
paint, great rings dangling from their ears, others still larger from their 
noses, and a dress of many colours, covered all over with chains and 
Spanish dollars? But there was no time to turn an absolute statue for 
astonishment,—for these gentle ladies, with a smile still more sweet than 
that which is usually seen on the countenances of Englishwomen, and 
manner still more familiar, invited me, each more pressingly than another, 
to seat myself at table. Had I been in Italy, I should have believed the 
party some pleasant masquerade ; but in England, truly I could not guess 
what it could possibly be. While I was guessing where I could have got 
to, acknowledging the many kind offers of the ladies, and eyeing those 
four kings-of-cards sort of faces, Mr. Fry arrived and explained the mis- 
take which the guests might believe I had committed: and it is now my 
turn to explain the enigma of those four extraordinary table companions. 
The gentlemen who had so many things dangling from their ears and 
noses, were four chiefs of Indian tribes in Canada, assuming to themselves 
the title of kings, who had arrived a short time before in London, to com- 
plain before their brother the King of England, of some unjust proceedings 
of the Governor of Canada ;—the ladies were Quakeresses, and among 
them was the celebrated Mrs. Fry, who, to benevolence and information, 
unites a solemn, peaceful, and majestic aspect. This is the somewhat sin- 
gular manner in which I made the acquaintance of this lady-friend,* who, 
as is well known, has, by her example, established a society of missiona- 
ries, who preach in the prisons of the women in confinement. 

‘ Every mystery cleared up, and legally installed at the table, I took 
part, without reserve, in the general good-humour.’—pp. 459—463. 


Shortly afterwards, Count Pecchio obtained permission to be- 
come one of the audience, on an occasion when Mrs. Fry 
preached one of her sermons to the prisoners of Newgate. He 
does not, however, seem to conclude that much practical advan- 
tage is derived from her eloquence, as the culprits to whom she 
chiefly directed her discourse, showed any other than symptoms of 
compunction, or of a disposition to amendment. After paying a very 
handsome compliment to the heroic merits of Mrs. Fry, the Count 
expands the application of his eulogy to the Society of Friends in 
general, and justly awards to them the praise of consistency in 
the cause of morality and philanthropy. 

A considerable portion of the concluding pages of the volume, 
are devoted to the consideration of the condition of lunatics in 
England. The views of the Count upon this extremely difficult 
question, are marked by soundness of judgment and great bene- 
volence. Indeed, good sense, moderation, impartiality, and a love 





‘«* The Quakers call their sect ‘‘ The Society of Friends.”” I should 
not have made use of the name Quaker, which in English is a term of little 
respect, were it not the name by which these sectaries are known in Italy.’ 
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of his kind, without distinction of country or religion, are the 
characteristics of the Count, which manifest themselves almost in 
every one of his pages. However he may differ from us in 
opinion as to the religious condition of this country at present, he 
has at least endeavoured to render us a great act of justice, by 
assuring his continental friends and their countrymen, that our 
toleration of religious freedom does not extend, as is by some 
supposed, to either atheists, or deists, or ostentatious infidels. It is 
true we do not burn them for the sin of disbelief—nor have we 
auto-de-fe’s to punish the obstinacy of heretics ; but there is suf- 
ficient good taste in the better circles of England, not to allow 
of such things amongst them as a strumpet for a goddess of rea- 
son, or a Voltaire for the apostle of their souls. 











Art. I1.—Memoirs of Dr. Burney, arranged from his own Ma- 
nuscripts, from Family Papers, and from Personal Recollec- 
tions. By his Daughter, Mapame D’Arstay. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


London : Moxon. 1832. 


No generous mind will refuse to lament with us the series of 
domestic afflictions which retarded for an unusually protracted 
term the publication of the present memoir. Dr. Burney’s death 
took place in 1814; he had left ample materials for an authentic 
account of his life and actions, having commenced, at so remote a 
period as 1782, to form materials for that purpose. The active 
er ea in which he was engaged as a professional man, pre- 
vented him from systematically pursuing the plan of a continuous 
record, and he confined himself for a considerable interval toa 
few memorandums concerning himself. In the year 1807, having 
reached the venerable age of eighty-one years, he entered upon 
the composition of ott i volumes, illustrative of the events of 
his own life. Frequently had he, in his latter days, expressed a 
strong inclination that the history of his life should be given to 
the world; and, to the distinguished daughter who, by her genius, 
has conferred such an exalted reputation on her family, the task 
was conceded by the general consent of all its members, of arrang- 
ing the materials of that history. 

he perusal of a few pages only of this memoir, will furnish to 
the reader ample reasons to make him rejoice, that the important 
trust of historian to her father, was not confided to other hands 
than those of Madame D’Arblay. It will be found that, instead 
of limiting herself to the confines of the small area, as it were, 
which is constituted by the single career of Dr. Burney, the me- 
morialist, as she modestly entitles herself, has expatiated in new 
regions of interest, has indulged in copious details, and given illus- 
trations of events and characters and manners, es whilst they 
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form a most valuable portion of the contents of these volumes, 
are yet in strict association with the chief theme to which the 
work is ostensibly devoted. Nor will the reader be displeased at 
finding that no inconsiderable portion of this supplemental matter 
is dedicated to Madame D’Arblay herself. And that this should 
be so, will be at once evident to those who remember that it was 
in her, in her talents, and her accomplishments, that the glory 
of the Burney family was concentrated. Extensive as were the 
claims of Dr. Burney on the admiration of his posterity, yet it 
cannot be denied that the splendour with which his name is still 
surrounded, has been, in a great measure, borrowed from the light 


_ Of his daughter’s genius. If the intimacy of the Burneys was 


sought for by the great and the eminent, if wits and philosophers, 
statesmen and scholars, gathered in unprecedented numbers around 
the board of Dr. Burney, it was not the musician that was courted, 
but the fortunate father of an intellectual prodigy. Madame 
D’Arblay, to her eternal honour, seeks, all through the work, to 

‘place herself in the back ground of the picture, whilst her father, 
and the characters whom after him she most values, are presented 
to us in the boldest colours, and under the advantages of the most 
intense relief. She labours to cripple the story of her own adven- 
tures into the insignificant form of an episode, interwoven amidst 
the materials of the principle story. But, as the sequel will 
prove, the memoir, in spite of her own humility, and of that 
tender filial attachment, which would always yield a preference to 
her father, turns out, in practice, to be no less than a curious. 
history of a celebrated family, of which Madame D’Arblay was 
the true heroine. 

It appears to us, on a careful perusal of these volumes, that the 
authoress, in the commencement of the work, had not been suf- 
ficiently inoculated with the spirit which, in the subsequent part, 
shines out so warmly, and yet so gracefully. ‘The force of veteran 
habit seems to have exercised an unlimited controul over her mind 
at the outset, for the first volume bears undoubted marks of that 
sort of artificial management of the materials in hand, to which 
an experienced manufacturer of romantic incident would most 
likely have recourse. ‘This volume is, In consequence, a per- 
fect curiosity, for the subject of the memoir is treated throughout 
its pages, not as a plain, downright man of the world, engaged in 
the vulgar business of life, as was really the case, but altogether 
as a swain of the most unobjectionable pretensions to all the pri- 
vileges and immunities that hive been conceded for centuries to 
the Charleses, the Belmores, :nd the Valancourts of the Minerva 
press. The history of her fathcr’s first courtship—the moral effect 
which it produced upon him, and the nature of his habits before 
and after his matrimonial enterprize, are wrought up by the me- 
morialist with a dramatic skill, and a degree of scenic effect, as 
complete as if the whole were an ideal tale conjured up by the 
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warm imagination of the poetical historian. The strain of ficti- 
tious narrative is soon, however, lost in the interest of the suc- 
ceeding scenes, in which the writer’s father performs no insignificant 
part. In her zeal to speak about him, all considerations of artifice 
are forgotten, and she becomes the simple and explicit annalist of 
the events of her father’s life. The style of Madame D’Arblay, 
in the present work, is materially altered from the pure and polished 
character which in early life pha had uninterruptedly preserved: 
Her taste for British literature, and her acquaintance with, the 
peculiar genius of our language, seem to have been sadly interfered 
with by her Gallic connexions. We meet frequently with phrases, 
and even periods in these pages, which strike us with surprise by 
their novelty, and their variance with all the established rules of 
correct expression. But assertion alone is not to be depended 
on in such a case as that of so distinguished an ornament of our 
literature as Madame D’Arblay. 

Speaking of the intercourse which subsisted between Garrick 
and Dr. Burney, the authoress uses the following figurative 


language : 


* Not dense, however, nor frequent were the occasional intermissions to 
the serenity of their intercourse; and the sunshine by which they were 
dispersed, beamed from an heightened esteem, that in both parties, termi- 
nated in cordial affection !—Vol. i. p. 16. 


The exact import of this sentence is, we must acknowledge, 
altogether beyond our powers of penetration. The following, though 
less mysterious, is quite as remarkable for fancy : 


‘ With all the soaring feelings of the first sun-beams of hope, that irra- 
diate from a bright, though distant glimpse of renown(!): untamed by 
difficulties, superior to fatigue, and springing over the hydra-headed monsters 
of impediment that every where jutted forth their thwarting obstacles to 
his enterprize, Dr. Burney came back to his country, his friends, his 
business, and his pursuits, with the vigour of the first youth in spirits, 


expectations, and activity.’—p. 222. 


Again, the Doctor is represented by his daughter as being on a 


bed of sickness, in a certain part of the continent, ‘ writhed b 


darting stitches, and burning with fiery fever,’ and then feeling 
‘the full force of that sublunary equipoise that seems evermore 
to hang suspended over the attainment of long-sought and un- 
common felicity, just as it is ripening, to burst forth into enjoy- 
ment.’ In another place it is stated by the writer, that the con- 
nexion between Dr. Burney and a gentleman once well known 
under the appellation of Aristotle Twining, was ‘ opened with an 
impulsive reciprocation of liking, and ended in a friendship as 
permanent as it was ewvhilirating.’ Some pages further on, the 
biographer, speaking of Dr. Burney’s moral power of reaction, 
tells us, that, ‘ with a redundance of vivacity for new movement, 
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new action, and elastic procedure, scarcely conceivable to those 
who, balancing their projects, their wishes, and intentions, by the 

osing weights of time, of hazard, and of trouble, undertake 
only what is obviously to their advantage, or indisputably their 
duty. His fancy was his dictator, his spirit was his spur,’ &c. 
But enough of this. 

Dr. ae was a native of Shrewsbury, and was born on the 
12th April 1726. At Chester, whither his parents had retired, 
whilst he was yet very young, he had the good fortune to attract 
the attention of the celebrated Dr. Arne, who came as an accidental 
visitor to that city, and to him the youth immediately became an 
articled apprentice, and accompanied him to London, The 
Doctor’s attention to his pupil was indifferent enough ; the latter, 
indeed, enjoyed a charter of liberty, which allowed iin to indulge 
in parties of pleasure and amusements, not exactly within the 
range of those recreations to which apprentices are usually entitled 
to have access. Mrs. Cibber, the sister of Dr. Arne, patronized 
young Burney, who now began to obtain some notice by his mu- 
sical pieces, called the Masque of Alfred, and of the pantomime of 
Queen Mab. It must be stated, however, as a curious fact in con- 
nexion with this early development of genius, that Burney pre- 
served a strict incognito as to the ili. He thought he 
could afford to dispense with the small measure of fame which his 
productions had generated for him. These were uniformly pre- 
sented to the world as the offspring of a Society of the Sons of 
Apollo. Under this title they were actually published, and the 
bookseller, and the immediate friends of Burney, were taught to 
regard him as a mere disinterested agent between the ideal society 
and the public. Sundry airs, ballads, cantatas, and other light 
musical productions, were brought before the world in this manner. 

Burney began to acquire reputation in the fashionable circles ; 
he was courted chiefly for the union of talents which he possessed ; 
and during the early part of his career, was selected by the cele- 
brated Fulk Greville as a companion, under very singular circum- 
stances. Mr. Greville appears to have contracted a general sus- 
picion of the integrity of mankind, which bordered nearly on 
misanthropy. He was passionately fond of music, and though his 
ample fortune might well have enabled him to gratify his wishes 
without measure, still his distrust of the world, prevented him from 
adopting the necessary means of accomplishing the end. Having 
‘by accident inquired of a music-seller if he knew any person who 
could teach music, and that was fit company for a gentleman, 
young Burney was pointed out, and a day was fixed on when he 
should put his abilities to the test in the presence of Mr. Greville. 
The latter heard the musician for some time, but chose to treat his 
execution with indifference, and lounged about the room, looking 
at some prints, as if he wished no longer to be an auditor. Burney 
returned this conduct by a demeanour of the utmost carelessness, 
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until by perseverance in playing, and by a ready independent style 
of conversation, he won the respect and esteem of Mr. Greville. 
The meeting ended in an agreement between the parties, that they 
should live as companions. The fashionable world, with all its 
allurmg corruptions, was immediately opened to young Burney. 
The clubs, and sometimes the gambling houses, became his resort ; 
and his biographer does not conceal the satisfaction with which 
she was filled, at being able to state, that her father had the innate 
firmness of soul to resist the fascinations by which he was sur- 
rounded. One of the mappiest touches of descriptive power, con- 
tained in the present work, is the following graphic sketch of a 
midnight gambling room : 


‘ At these clubs, the subject of these memoirs witnessed scenes that 
were ever after rivetted on his memory. Cards, betting, dice, opened every 
nocturnal orgie with an eclat of expectation, hope, ardour, and fire, that 
seemed to cause a mental inflammation of the feelings and faculties of the 
whole assembly in a mass. 

‘ On the first night of the entrance of young Burney into this set, 
Mr. Greville amused himself with keeping out of the way, that he might 
make over the new comer to what was called the humour of the thing; 
so that, by being unknown, he might be assailed, as a matter of course, 
for bets, holding stakes, choosing cards, &c. &c. and become initiated in the 
arena of a modish gaming house; while watchful, though apart, Mr. 
Greville enjoyed, with high secret glee, the novelty of the youth’s confusion. 

‘ But young Burney had the native good sense to have observed already 
that a hoax soon loses its power of ridicule where it excites no alarm in 
its object. He gaily, therefore, treated as a farce every attempt to bring 
him forward, and covered up his real ignorance upon such subjects by 
wilful blunders that apparently doubled it; till, by making himself a pre- 
tended caricature of newness and inaptness, he got, what in coteries of 
that sort is always successful, the laugh on his side. | 

‘ As the evening advanced, the busy hum of common-place chattery 
subsided ; and a general and collected calmness ensued, such as might best 
dispose the gambling associates to a wily deliberation, how most coolly to 
penetrate the mystic obscurities that brought them together. 

‘ All, however, was not yet involved in the gapitig cauldron of chance, 
whence so soon was to emerge the brilliant prize, or desolating blank, that 
was to blazon the lustre, or stamp the destruction, of whoever, with his 
last trembling mite, came to sound its perilous depths. They as yet played, 
or prowled around it, lightly and slightly ; not more impatient than fearful 
of hurrying their fate; and seeking to hide from themselves, as well as 
from their competitors, their anticipating exultation or dread. 

‘ Still, therefore, they had some command of the general use of their 
faculties, and of what was due from them to general social commerce. 
Still some vivacious sallies called forth passing smiles from those who had 
been seldomest betrayed, or whose fortunes had least been embezzled ; 
and still such cheeks as were not too dragged or haggard to exhibit them, 
were able to give graceful symptoms of self-possession, by the pleasing 
and becoming dimples produced through arch, though silent observance. 

‘ But by degrees the fever of doubt and anxiety broke forth all around, 
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and every breath caught its infection. Every look then showed the con- 
tagion of lurking suspicion; every eye that fixed a prosperous object, 
seemed to fix it with the stamp of detection. All was contrast the most 
discordant, unclouded by any gradation; for wherever the laughing bril- 
liancy of any countenance denoted exulting victory, the glaring vacancy of 
some other hard by, displayed incipient despair. 

‘ Like the awe of death was next the muteness of taciturnity, from the 
absorption of agonizing attention while the last decisive strokes, upon 
which hung affluence or beggary, were impending. Every die, then, be- 
came a bliss or a blast; every extorted word was an execration; every 
fear whispered ruin with dishonour; every wish was a dagger to some 
antagonist !—till, finally the result was proclaimed, which carried off the 
winner in a whirl of maddening triumph ; and to the loser left the recovery 
of his nervous, hoarse, husky, grating voice, only for curses and oaths, 
louder and more appalling than thunder in its deepest roll.’—pp. 36—39. 


It would be tedious to go minutely into every detail of Dr. Bur- 
ney’s history ; it will be sufficient for us to state, that he married 
an amiable and accomplished lady; that he set up a musical 
institution for instruction in London, but that in consequence of 
some urgent domestic circumstances, he was obliged to take up 
his residence at Lynn, in the county of Norfolk. His taste, how- 
ever, brought him back to London, where he resumed the pursuits 
which he had previously adopted, and was in the very height of 
his success, when his wife died. This lady had been the mother 
of the present biographer, in common with all the sisters and 
brothers which she ever had. 

Mr. Burney sought consolation in travel. He projected, at this 
time, an extensive history of music, and | ag “ex to visit pte 
countries, in order to collect materials for this important work. 
His grief for the loss of Mrs. Burney being considerably assuaged 
by change of scene, he happily remembered, that during her last 
moments, she exhorted him to marry again. She even pointed out 
the lady who she thought would have secured his happiness ; but 
Mr. Burney had the good sense to allow his own feelings to direct 
his selection in an affair of so much importance, and made an eligible 
match with a widow. Having always manifested a taste for literary 
pursuits, he now had leisure to indulge it, and, diverging from his 


professional track, he prepared a Treatise on Comets, which excited 
considerable interest at the time. 


‘ There were few things,’ says his biographer, adverting to his continental 
tour, ‘in which his perfect good humour was more playfully demonstrated, 
than by the looks, arch yet reproachful, and piteous though burlesque, 
with which he was wont to recount a most provoking and painful little 
incident that occurred to him in his last voyage home; but of which he 
was well aware that the relation must excite irresistible risibility in even 
the most friendly of his auditors. 

* After travelling by day and by night to expedite his return, over moun- 
tains, through marshes, by cross-roads, on horseback, on mules, in carriages 
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of any and every sort that could but hurry him on, he reached Calais in a 
December so dreadfully stormy, that not a vessel of any kind could set sail 
for England. Repeatedly he secured his hammock, and went on board to 
take possession of it; but as repeatedly was driven back by fresh gales, 
during the space of nine fatiguing days and tempestuous nights. And 
when, at last, the passage was effected, so nearly annihilating had been his 
sufferings from sea-sickness, that it was vainly he was told he might now, 
at his pleasure, arise, go forth, and touch English ground; he had neither 


strength nor courage to move, and earnestly desired to be left awhile to 
himself. 


‘ Exhaustion, then, with tranquillity of mind, cast him into a sound sleep. 
‘ From this repose, when, much refreshed, he awoke, he called to the 
man who was in waiting, to help him up, that he might get out of the ship. 


«* Get out of the ship, sir?” repeated the man. ‘‘ God lauk! you'll 
be drowned !” 


* « Drowned ?——What’s to drown me? I want to go ashore.” 


«« Ashore, sir?” again repeated the man; ‘‘ why you're in the middle 
of the sea! There ar’nt a bit of ground for your toe nail.” 


« « What do you mean ?”’ cried the Doctor, starting up; ‘“ the sea? did 
you not tell me we were safe in at Dover ?” 

* « O lauk ! that’s two good hours ago, sir! I could not get you up then, 
say what I would. You fell downright asleep, like atop. And so I told 
them. But that’s all one. You may go, or you may stay, as you like; 
but them pilots never steps for nobody.” 


‘ Filled with alarm, the Doctor now rushed up to the deck, where he had 
the dismay to discover that he was half-way back to France.’—pp. 230, 231. 


Several projects, the intentions of which were of the most 
benevolent character, were proposed, also, about this time, by Dr. 
Burney, all of which failed, with the exception of the publication 
by subscription of his work on the History of Music. In this 
the best and most eminent men in the country put down their 
names, and two eminent merchants in the city, acquainted the 
Doctor that they were authorized by a gentlemen to secure him 
from loss in case of the want of success: but he nobly declined 
the offer. The result of the appearance of the first volume of this 
work, was to gather around the author a host of new friends, men 
who were remarkable for their learning or their exalted station, or 
eminence in some honourable or useful department. Among these 
personages, a few are distinguished as having been the chosen sub- 
a of some early letters which the biographer, then young Miss 

urney, had written. We must refer to the volume itself for 
these epistles, confidently assuring. the reader, that he will find in 
them a fund of amusing and highly ingenious description. : 

The introduction of the Burneys to Mr. Thrale and his family, 
is an eyent which is referred to by the biographer with very parti- 
cular manifestations of pleasure, for it was the source of an intimacy 
between the former and many of the most distinguished men of 
the time, particularly Dr. Johnson, Edmund Burke, Gibbon, &c. 
The account which Madame D’Arblay has drawn up of Johnson, 
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laces the character of that celebrated man in a far more amiable 
light, than has been done by any of the contemporaries who knew 
him. In the pages of Madame D’Arblay, he is no longer the 
rough, self-sufficient despot of the company amongst which he 
sits, but seems to refrain altogether from that sort of insolent 
tone which has been so frequently ascribed to him, even in a so- 
ciety where he was especially called on to observe a conciliating 
demeanour. The Burneys had numerous opportunities of seeing 
Dr. Johnson at Streatham, the seat of Mr Thrale, and conse- 
uently must be admitted as very adequate witnesses to testify to 
is personal conduct. 
adame D’Arblay undoubtedly had many reasons for a strong 
partiality to Dr. Johnson ; to her he had been always particularly 
attentive ; her he had uniformly praised, and it was impossible for 
her not to be highly sensible of approbation, coming from one 
whose fastidious severity of criticism, made the very best candi- 
dates for literary fame, tremble. But it is on account of the part 
which Dr. Johnson took, with respect to the celebrated novel of 
Evelina, that Madame D’Arblay is justified in feeling the deepest 
veneration for his memory. The history, indeed, of the composi- 
tion and publication of this work, contains so many circumstances 
of curious interest, that we cannot withhold a sketch of it from 
the reader. 
Frances Burney (now Madame D’Arblay) was the second 
daughter of the Doctor ; she was remarked as being the most 
backward of all the children, and did not know even her letters at 
eight years of age. Her brother used to pretend to teach her to 
read, and in doing so, turned the book topsy turvy ; but she never 
found out that there was any thig wrong in this. When about 
ten years of age, she began to scribble on scraps of paper, all sorts 
of compositions, songs, elegies, plays, farces, &c. ; and after seeing 
a play, she would take off the actors, and write speeches for them. 
These practices were all quite secret, for before company she was 
exceedingly shy and reserved. The only person of whom she made 
a confidant was her sister Susanna, whose praise and admiration 
of the young writer, filled the mind of the latter with the highest 
happiness. When Miss Burney arrived at fifteen years of age, 
she resolved, as a matter of duty, to overcome the propensity 
which led her away, as she believed, from more important occupa- 
tions. She accordingly made a holocaust of her manuscripts, by 
burning them in a bonfire in her father’s paved court. But the 
lapse of a little time fully showed that Miss Burney had consumed 
the papers only,—the propensity which she flattered herself she had 
destroyed by fire, proved to have been burned merely in effigy.; 
and the original, being altogether of a nature not to be disposed of 
by the process of cremation, at any rate, remained in full activity in 
the mind. In fact, Miss Burney found herself, in a little time, 
insensibly the authoress of a narrative, not only extensive as to its 
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dimensions, but systematic as to its plan. As is the case with 
most -authors, the manuscript was too hot for her hands, and she 
determined to carry it through the press : 


‘ She communicated, under promise of inviolable silence, this idea to 
her sisters; who entered into it with much more amusement than surprise, 
as they well knew her taste for quaint sports; and were equally aware of 
the sensitive affright with which she shrunk from all personal remark. 

‘ She now copied the manuscript in a feigned hand; for she was the 
Doctor’s principal amanuensis, she feared her common writing might acci- 
dentally be seen by some compositor of the History of Music, and lead to 
detection. 

‘ She grew weary, however, ere long, of an exercise so merely manual ; 
and had no sooner completed a copy of the first and second volumes, than 
she wrote a letter, without any signature, to offer the unfinished work to a 
bookseller ; with a desire to have the two volumes immediately printed, if 
approved, and a promise to send the sequel in the following year. — 

‘ This was forwarded by the London post, with a desire that the answer 
should be directed to a coffee-house. 

‘ Her younger brother—the elder, Captain James, was ‘“‘ over the hills 
and far away,’’—her younger brother, afterwards the celebrated Greek 
scholar, gaily, and without reading a word of the work, accepted a share 
in so whimsical a frolic; and joyously undertook to be her agent at the 
coffee-hoose with her letters, and to the bookseller with the manuscript. 

‘ After some consultation upon the choice of a bookseller, Mr. D 
was fixed upon; for Dodsley, from his father’s,—or perhaps grandfather’s, 
—well chosen collection of fugitive poetry, stood foremost in the estima- 
tion of the juvenile set. 

‘Mr. Dodsley, in answer to the proposition, declined looking at any 
thing that was anonymous. 

‘The party, half-amused, half-provoked, sat in full committee upon 
this lofty reply ; and came to a resolution to forego the eclat of the west 
end of the town, and to leave their fortune with the urbanity of the city. 

‘ Chance fixed them upon the name of Mr. Lowndes. 

‘The city of London here proved more courtly than that of Westmin- 
ster; and, to their no small delight, Mr. Lowndes desired to see the 
manuscript. 

‘ And what added a certain pride to the author’s satisfaction in this 
assent, was, that the answer opened by 

<6 Sir? 
which gave her an elevation to manly consequence, that had not been 
accorded to her by Mr. Dodsley, whose reply began 

« « Sir, or Madam.” 

‘The young agent was muffled up now by the laughing committee, in 
an old great coat, and a large old hat, to give him a somewhat antique as 
‘well as vulgar disguise; and was sent forth in the dark of the evening 
with the two first volumes to Fleet-street, where he left them to their 
fate. 

‘ In trances of impatience the party awaited the issue of the examination. 

-*But they were all let down into the very ‘‘ Slough of Despond,” 
when the next coffee-house letter coolly declared, that Mr. Lowndes could: 
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not think of publishing an unfinished book ; though he liked the work and 
should be ‘‘ ready to purchase and print it when it should be finished.” 

‘ There was nothing in this unreasonable; yet the disappointed author, 
tired of what she deemed such punctilio, gave up, for awhile, and in dud- 
geon, all thought of the scheme. 

‘ Nevertheless, to be thwarted on the score of our inclination acts 
more frequently as a spur than as a bridle; the third volume, therefore, 
which finished The young lady’s entrance into the world, was, ere another 
year could pass away, almost involuntarily completed and copied. 

‘ But while the scribe was yet wavering whether to abandon or to pro- 
secute her enterprise, the chasm caused by this suspense to the workings 
of her imagination, left an opening from their vagaries to a mental inter- 
rogatory, whether it were right to allow herself such an amusement, with 
whatever precautions she might keep it from the world, unknown to her 
father ? 

‘ She had never taken any step without the sanction of his permission ; 
and had now refrained from requesting it, only through the confusion of 
acknowledging her authorship ; and the apprehension, or, rather, the hor- 
ror of his desiring to see her performance. 

‘ Nevertheless, reflection no sooner took place of action, than she found, 
in this case at least, the poet’s maxim reversed, and that 


‘* The female who deliberates—is sav’d,”’ 


for she saw in its.genuine light what was her duty ; and seized, therefore, 
upon a happy moment of a kind fete a tete with her father, to avow, with 
more blushes than words, her secret little work ; and her odd inclination 
to see it in print; hastily adding, while he looked at her, incredulous of 
what he heard, that her brother Charles would transact the business with a 
distant bookseller, who should never know her name. She only, there- 
fore, entreated that he would not himself ask to see the manuscript. 

‘ His amazement was without parallel; yet it seemed surpassed by his 
amusement ; and his laugh was so gay, that, revived by its cheering sound, 
she lost all her fears and embarassment, and heartily joined in it; though 
somewhat at the expence of her new author-like dignity. 

‘ She was the last person, perhaps, in the world from whom Dr. Bur- 
ney could have expected a similar scheme. He thought her project, how- 
ever, as innocent as it was whimsical, and offered not the smallest objec- 
tion ; but, kindly embracing her, and calling himself le pere confident, he 
enjoined her to be watchful that Charles was discreet ; and to be invariably 
strict in guarding her own incognita: and then, having tacitly granted her 
personal petition, he dropt the subject. re oe 

‘ With fresh eagerness, now, and heightened spirits, the incipient au- 
thor rolled up her packet for the bookseller ; which was carried to him by a 
newly trusted agent,* her brother being then in the country. 

‘ The suspension was short; in a very few days Mr. Lowndes sent his 
approbation of the work, with an offer of 20/. for the manuscript—an offer 
which was accepted with alacrity, and boundless surprise at its mag- 
nificence ! ! 

‘The receipt for this settlement, signed simply by ‘‘ the Editor of 
Evelina,” was conveyed by the new agent to Fleet-street. 





‘* Edward Burney, Esq. of Clipstone-strect,’ 
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‘ In the ensuing January, 1778, the work was published ; a fact which 
only became known to its writer, who had dropped all correspondence. with 
Mr. Lowndes, from hearing the following advertisement read, accidentally, 
aloud at breakfast-time, by Mrs. Burney, her mother-in-law :— 


‘ This day was published, 
‘EVELINA, 


‘ OR, A YOUNG LADY'S ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD. 


‘ Printed for T. Lowndes, Fleet-street.’ 
Vol. ii. pp. 126—132. 


No investigation, however, took place at this time, as no sus- 
ns had been raised in the minds of the parents that their 
aughter was engaged in a literary enterprize. It was not, indeed, 
until almost six months afterwards, that the Doctor one morning 
began a search with great eagerness amongst his pamphlets for a 
Monthly Review, desiring his daughter Charlotte to assist him 
in seeking it. The Review was at length found—the father turned 
the leaves, and then saw with surprize and joy that he was perusing 


an account, which he found most favourable, of Kvelina, beginning 
with the words, 


‘ « A great variety of natural characters—” 

‘ When he had finished the article, he put down the Review, and sat 
motionless, without raising his eyes, and looking in deep—but charmed 
astonishment. Suddenly, then, he again snatched the Review, and again 
ran over the article, with an air yet more intensely occupied. Placing it 
afterwards on the chimney-piece, he walked about the room, as if to reco- 
ver breath, and recollect himself; though always with looks of the most 
vivid pleasure. 

‘ Some minutes later, holding the Review in his hand, while inspecting 
the table of contents, he beckoned to Charlotte to approach; and pointing 
to Evelina, ‘ you know,’ he said, in a whisper, ‘ that book? Send Wil- 
liam for it to Lowndes,’ as if for yourself; and give it to me when we are 
alone.’ 

‘ Charlotte obeyed; and, joyous in sanguine expectation, delivered to 
him the little volumes, tied up in brown paper, in his study, when, late at 
night, he came home from some engagement. 

‘ He locked them up in his bureau, without speaking, and retired to 
his chamber. 

‘ The kindly impatient Charlotte was in his study the next morning 
with the lark, waiting the descent of the Doctor from his room. 

‘ He, also, was early, and went straight to his desk, whence, takin 
out and untying the parcel, he opened the first volume upon the little ode 
to himself,—‘* Oh author of my being! far more dear,” &c. 

‘ He ejaculated a “ Good God!” and his eyes were suffused with 
tears. 

‘ Twice he read it, and then re-committed the book to his writing desk, 
as if his mind were too full for further perusal; and dressed, and went 
out, without uttering a syllable.’—pp. 136, 137. 
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The sequel shows, that Evelina created amongst all ranks such 
a degree of enthusiastic admiration, as ought to have been suffi- 
cient to lay the foundation of her fortune. It was the theme of 


eulogy in her presence by such men as Johnson and Burke, and 
led to the happiest results for the Burney family. 


Amongst the striking characters that were presented in the 
circle at Streatham, from time to time, was the well known James 
Boswell, the devoted worshipper of Johnson. Many anecdotes are 
recorded of the folly of this simple person, in displaying his par- 
tiality to the idol whom he worshipped. Indeed, his book would 
prepare us for receiving implicitly the statement of any self hu- 
miliation on his part, which he thought might give satisfaction to 
the Doctor. But we confess, that the proofs of infatuation to 
which Miss Burney seems to have been a witness, are altogether 
unexpected ; 


‘ In truth,’ says the biographer, ‘ when he met with Dr. Johnson, he 
commonly forbore even answering any thing that was said, or attending to 
any thing that went forward, lest he should miss the smallest sound from 
that voice to which he paid such exclusive, though merited homage. But 
the moment that voice burst forth, the attention which it excited in Mr, 
Boswell amounted almost to pain. His eyes goggled with eagerness; he 
leant his ear almost on the shoulder of the Doctor: and his mouth dropt 
open to catch every syllable that might be uttered: nay, he seemed not 
only to dread losing a word, but to be anxious not to miss a breathing; 
as if hoping from it, latently, or mystically, some information. 


* But when, in a few minutes, Dr. Johnson, whose eye did not follow 
him, and who had concluded him to be at the other end of the table, said 
something gaily and good-humouredly, by the} appellation of Bozzy ; and 
discovered, by the sound of the reply, that Bozzy had planted himself, as 
closely as he could, behind and between the elbows of the new usurper 
and his own, the Doctor turned angrily round upon him, and, clapping his 
hand rather loudly upon his knee, said, in a tone of displeasure, ‘‘ What 
do you do there, Sir ?—Go to the table, Sir!” 


‘ Mr. Boswell instantly, and with an air of affright, obeyed: and there 
was something so unusual in such humble submission to so imperious a 
command, that another smile gleamed its way across every mouth, except 
that of the Doctor and of Mr. Boswell; who now, very unwillingly, took 
a distant seat. 

‘ But, ever restless when not at the side of Dr. Johnson, he presently 
recollected something that he wished to exhibit, and, hastily rising, was 
running away in its search; when the Doctor, calling after him, authora- 
tively said: ‘‘ What are you thinking of, Sir? Why do you get up 
before the cloth is removed ?—Come back to your place, Sir!” 

‘ Again, and with equal obsequiousness, Mr. Boswell did as he was bid ; 
when the Doctor, pursing his lips, not to betray rising risibility, muttered 
half to himself: ‘‘ Running about in the middle of meals !—One would 
take you for a Brangton !” 

-¢« A Brangton, Sir?” repeated Mr. Boswell, with earnestness ; 
‘‘ what is a Brangton, Sir?” 








ee 
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«« Where have you lived, Sir,”’ aried’ the Doctor, laughing, ‘‘ and 
what company have you kept, not to know that ?” 

«¢ Mr. Boswell now, doubly curious, yet always apprehensive of falli 
into some disgrace with Dr. Johnson, said, in a low tone, which he knew 
the Doctor could not hear, to Mrs. Thrale: “ Pray, Ma’am, what's a 


Brangton ?—Do me the favour to tell me?—TIs it some animal here- 
abouts ?” 


‘ Mrs. Thrale only heartily laughed, but without answering: as she 
saw one of her guests unceasingly fearful of an explanation. But Mr. 
Seward cried, ‘ I'll tell you, Boswell,—I'll tell you!—if you will walk 
with me into the paddock: only let us wait till the table is cleared, or 
I shall be taken for a Brangton, too!” 


‘ They soon went off together; and Mr. Boswell, no doubt, was fully 


informed of the road that led to the usurpation by which he had thus been. 
annoyed.’ —p. 196. 


There was no compliment conferred by the fashionable circles 
on the Burney family, which they estimated at greater value, than 
the privilege of attending some of their most exclusive coteries, 
especially the Bas Bleu Societies, the memory of which is still, 
familiar“amongst us. The original association, from which the 
name is derived, consisted of a sort of literary meeting, held at 
Bath, at the house of a lady of fashion, Mrs. V esey. A gentle- 
man, of the name of Stillingfleet, having been on one occasion in- 
vited by the hostess to the meeting, declined to go, alleging as 
his excuse, that he was not in the habit of displaying a proper 
equipment for an evening assembly. ‘Pho, pho,’ cried the lady, 
‘ don’t mind your dress! come in your blue stockings!’ Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet agreed to do so, and, when entering the drawing room in 
the evening, he proclaimed, that he presented himself in the cos- 
tume that he was directed to appear in, and from that moment 
Mrs. Vesey’s literary parlour went by no other name than the 
‘ Blue Stockings.’ Mrs. Vesey subsequently came to London, 
where the Blue Stocking meetings were Saas up with all their pris- 
pe spirit, though with a very important loss of the monopoly of the 
title. 

Mrs. Montague gave meetings, which being infinitely more 
splendid than those of her rival, were more generally known by the 
description of the Bas Bleu Society. Nemenang imitations of 
these associations were subsequently adopted by other ladies and 
gentlemen, to all of which the Burney family had access, the fame 
of the daughter having now received an additional stimulus from 
the publication of Cecilia. 

The number of great names and of events, which increase in 
interest as we proceed to the conclusion of the third volume, pre- 
sents to us so wide a field for our contemplation, that we are alto- 
gether deterred from attempting, in the space that is yet allowed 
us, to enter upon any details. The death of Johnson, the elabo- 
rate account of the latter days of Burke, the appointment of Miss 
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Burney to be mistress of the robes to the late Queen Charlotte, 
her resignation of the office through ill health, and her subsequent 
matriage with General D’Arblay, form, as it were, so many epi- 
sodes in this biography, to the execution of which Mad. D' Arblay 
brings all her best energies. These engaging histories, we lament 
to say, are far from being always of a joyous description ; the ac- 
count of her marriage, and of the events which it afterwards pro- 
duced, presents scenes of melancholy interest, such as are well 
calculated to teach the duty as well as the advantages of bearing 
misfortune with resignation. Torn from a father whom she adored, 
married to one who, however exalted, and however worthy to be 
the husband of such a woman, was yet poor and forced to try his 
fortune as an adventurous soldier ; excluded from the opportunity 
of cultivating that fertile genius which she so eminently possessed, 
Miss Burney still bore her calamities with the patience which a 
vigorous intellect alone could command. Even when dwelling upon 
the most melancholy portion of the events in which she was a 
sufferer, her mind still retains its original elasticity, and though 
oppressed by a sense of the havoc which time has effected upon 
the best sources of her happiness, she can yet recur with pleasure 
to scenes which, in earlier times, had been a subject of merriment 
to her. An instance of this is to be found in the third volume, 
where she speaks of a mysterious personage, who sought an inter- 
view with her under particular circumstances. The story is told 
with admirable art, and no one but a writer possessed of the truest 
comic vein, and disposed also to indulge it, could turn to such inva-’ 
luable account, a series of circumstances so apparently insignificant. 
It appears, that during the spring of 1785, the house of the Doctor 
was invaded by a burglar, and a sum of no less than 300/. stolen 
from it. ‘The robber proved to be a discarded servant of his own ; 
but the circumstances under which the plunder had been com- 
mitted did not afford the necessary degree of proof to convict him, 
and he was acquitted. About a month after the trial, alady of rank 
called on Miss Burney, informing the young lady that she wished to 
speak with her in strict confidence. As soon as they found them- 
selves together, the visitor carefully searched every corner of the 
apartment, to find if it was possible for her to be heard by any 
other than Miss Burney, and being satisfied on this point, she said 
in a solemn tone, that her purpose in coming was to demand a little 
secret service ; she then pressed Miss Burney to promise, that 
what was proposed by her to be done, would be undertaken by 
Miss B. and accomplished. The latter hesitated to comply with 
so unqualified a demand, when the lady, seemingly much disap- 
pointed, with forced civility said ‘ good morrow, ma’am.’ Miss 
Burney however pacified the visitor and made the required pledge ; 
when the lady, taking out a thick letter-case from her pocket, pro- 
duced a small parcel, and said, ‘ Do me the favour, Ma’am, to slip 
this trifle into the Doctor’s bureau ; the first time you see him open 
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it, and just say, ‘‘ Sir, this is bank notes for 300/. instead of what 
that rogue robbed you of; but you must ask no questions; and 

ou must not stare, sir, for it’s from a friend that will never be 

nown, so don’t be over curious ; for it’s a friend who will never 
take it back, if you fret yourself to the bone; so please, Sir, to do 
what you please with it; either use it, or put it behind the fire, 
whichever you think the most sensible.” And then if he should 
say, “ Pray, Miss, who gave you that impertinent message for me ?” 
you will get into no jeopardy, for you can answer, that you are 
bound hand and foot to hold your tongue; and then, being a man 
of honour, he will hold his, Don’t you think so, Ma’am ” 

This eccentric act of benevolence it seems arose from the anxiety 
of the donor ever since she heard of Dr. Burney’s misfortune ; she 
declared, that she could not live on in quietness while she had 300/. 
and knew that a man of talents, with such a family of geniuses, 
was robbed of that sum; and that unless she was allowed to make 
the Doctor this present, she would not answer much longer for 
retaining a sound mind. Her determination, however, would brook 
no opposition ; the money was received, and the lady turned out to 
be the munificent Lady Mary Duncan, daughter of the Earl 
of Thanet. 

It is altogther out of our power to pursue the narrative of Madame 
D’Arblay farther than to mention, that the deeply lamented subject 
of this memoir died on the 14th April 1814, made comparatively 
happy at the most awful of moments, in finding the sincertst 
proofs of the affection of a family, from whom he amply deserved 
it by his uniform conduct. 

Scattered throughout the pages of these volumes will be found 
excerpts from the correspondence of Dr. Burney. We know no 
portion of it which possesses more interest for the reader than that 
which relates to the family of the present prime minister of Eng- 
- land. Having gone to Diver in the year 1799, to witness the 
embarkation of the expedition against Holland, he stopped for a 
short time and gave an account of the various modes in which he 
spent his time. The following letter is of the date of the 9th 
September 1799 : 


««*] like Lady Grey extremely, notwithstanding she is mother of the 
vehement parliamentary democrat, Mr. Grey, who is as pleasing, they 
pretend, as he is violent, which makes him doubly dangerous, She is, 
indeed, a charming woman, and by everybody honoured and admired; and 
as she is aunt to our ardent friend Spotty, the Dean of Winchester’s 
daughters, I was sure to be much flattered and féted by all her family, 
Sir Charles’s mother, old Mrs. Grey, now eighty-five, is a great scientific 
reader and studier, and is even yet in correspondence with Sir Charles 
Blagden, who communicates to her all the new philosophical discoveries 
made throughout Europe. What a distinguished race! The democrat 
himself,—but for his democracy, strikingly at theirhead! Mrs. Grey took 
to me mightily, and would hardly let me speak to anybody else. Saturday 
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we visited Mr. and Lady Mary Churchill, our close neighbours ‘here, and 
old acquaintance of mine of fifty years’ standing or more. Next day, 
after church, I went with Miss Crewe and Canning—I serving for chaperon 
—to visit the Shakspeare Cliff, which is a mile and more beyond the 
town; anda most fatiguing clamber to it I found! We took different 
roads, as our eye pointed out the easiest paths; and in so doing, on my 
being all at once missed, Canning and Miss Crewe were so frightened ‘ you 
can’t think !’ as Miss Larolles would say. ‘They. concluded I had tumbled 
headlong down the Cliff! It has furnished a story to every one we have 
seen ever since; and that arch clever rogue, Canning, makes ample use 
of it, at Walmer Castle, and elsewhere. ‘Is there any news?’ if he be 
asked, his ready answer is, ‘ only Dr. Burney is lost again !’ 

‘« This day, 5th September, pray mind! I went to Walmer Castle 
with Mrs. and Miss Crewe, to dine with Lady Jane Dundas—another 
charming creature, and one of my new flirtations ; and Mr. Pitt dined at 
home. And Mr. Dundas, Mr. Ryder, Lady Susan, Miss Scott, the sister 
of the Marchioness of Titchfield,* and Canning, were of the party; with 
the Hon. Colonel Hope, Lady Jane’s brother. What do you think of that 
Ma’am? Mr. Pitt!—I liked this cabinet dinner prodigiously. Mr. Pitt 
was all politeness and pleasantry. He has won Mrs. Crewe’s and even 
Miss Crewe’s heart, by his attentions and good-humour. My translation 
of the hymn, ‘ Long live the Emperor Francis!’ was very well sung in 
duo by Lady Susan Ryder and Miss Crewe; I joining in the chorus. 
Lady Jane Dundas is a good musician, and has very good taste. I not 
only played this hymn of Hadyn’s setting, but Suwarrow’s March to the 
great minister ; and though Mr. Pitt neither knows nor cares one farthing 
for flutes and fiddles, he was very attentive; and before, and at dinner, his 
civility to me was as obliging as if I had half a dozen boroughs at my 
devotion ; offering to me, though a great way off him, of every dish and 
wine ; and entering heartily into Canning’s merry stories of my having 
been lost; and Mrs, Crewe’s relation of my dolorous three sea voyages 
instead of one, when I came back from Germany; all with very civil 
pleasantry. 

‘** Monday the 2d. ine with Sir Charles Grey, and twenty or thirty 
officers from the camp, for whom he keeps a table, and is allowed ten 
guineas a day towards that expense alone. Sir Charles placed me on 
Lady Grey’s right hand, and took the liberty of placing himself on mine! 
What do you say to that, Ma’am? You cannot imagine how cordially and 
openly he talked to me on all sorts of things that occurred. I only wish 
he had kept his eldest hopes in better order! However, he is a charming 
man; very animated, and, for his time in life, very handsome. To Miss 
Grev,t a very sweet girl of ten or eleven, I gave a copy of the hymn and 
of the march, and made her try them with me; much to-the satisfaction 
of Sir Charles and his lady. Next day, Lady Grey and her young people 
came to breakfast with Mrs. Crewe ; and Lord Palmerston and his eldest 
son, Mr. ‘I'emple,{ came in the evening. Lord Palmerston is a great 





«* Now Lady Elizabeth Whitbread.’ 
‘+ Now Viscountess Canning.’ 
‘+ Now Viscount Palmerston.’ 
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favourite of Mrs. Crewe; she would have his character stand for the 
leading one in the periodical works at which she wants you to preside. 
Wednesday, we visited the castle at Dover, its Roman Towers, and 
remains, &c. 

‘« Thursday, we go to the camp at Barham Downs, and see Mr. Pitt 
at Sir Charles Grey’s. The Duke of Portland and Lady Mary Bentinck 
arrive at our house, where they take up their abode. Friday, go with his 
Grace and the ladies to the parade, where a feu de joie, by two or three 
thousand militia and regulars, took.place for excellent Dutch news. After 
which, all but the Duke went to the Camp to visit Mr. John Crewe, just 
appointed Lieutenant-Commandant of the 9th Regiment, and going abroad. 
The Duke went on horseback to Walmer Castle, and lent me his chaise 
and four to follow the three ladies, who occupied Mrs. Crewe’s demi- 
landau. And I dined very comfortably and sociably with the good and 
gay Sir Charles and his charming partner, and their engaging young folks, 
Tis a delightful family ; all spirit and agreeability. There were likewise 
a few select officers. I came home alone in the Duke’s carriage and four, 
in which Canning reports I was again lost ! 

_ © « Saturday we go encore to Walmer Castle; Lady Mary Bentinck, 
Mrs. and Miss Crewe, in Mr. Crewe’s chaise and four; and Mrs, Churchill 
and I in the Duke’s. His Grace on horseback. The Duke of York was at 
the Castle; and all were preparing for the third embarkation for Holland, 
which did not take place till Sunday, the eighth; when we were all called 
up at five in the morning. The three ladies set out at six for Deal, which 
is just by Walmer Castle ; but the Duke, who took me in his chaise, did 
not set off till between seven and eight; and we arrived just before the 
first boat of transports was launched. After seeing five or six launches, in 
avery high and contrary wind, we gazers all repaired to lunch at Walmer 
Castle. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas all hurry, but all attention to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York; and to the business of the day. But just as 
we were going to depart, Mr. Pitt pressed us to stay and take a scrambling 
dinner, that we might see the Duke of York himself launched. . This 
offer was gladly accepted. 

‘« Tt was truly a scrambling dinner; his Royal Highness, with his 
aides-de-camp, Lord Chatham, two or three general officers, the Duke of 
Portland, Mr. Dundas and Lady Jane, and Mrs. Crewe, filled the first 
table. Lady Mary Bentinck, with her youngest brother, Lord Charles, 
going also as aide-de-camp to his Royal Highness; Messrs. Ryder and 
Lady Susan, Miss Scott, Canning, &c. and I filled the second. Canning 
is delightful in social parties; full of wit and humour. The cannon on the 
castle battlements of Walmer and of Deal, and those of all the ships, to 
the number of at least one hundred and fifty, were fired when his Royal 
Highness embarked. He looked composed, princely, and noble. It was 
a very solemn and serious operation to all but the military, who went off 
in high spirits and glee; though there was a violent east wind against 
them, which must oblige them to roll about all night, if not this following 
day. I pity the sea-sickness of the fresh water sailors more than their 
fighting. And so here’s my Journal for you up to this day, 9th Sept. 
1799. And take note, Lady Jane Dundas, Lady Susan Ryder, and Lady 
Grey, I regard as my bonnes fortunes in this expedition. All three have 
pressingly invited me to their houses in town, and begged that our ac- 


quaintance may not drop here. And I don’t intend to be cruel! But 
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for'll this, I hope to get away in a week; for I dread letting the autumn 
creep on at a distance from my own chimney corner.” ’—pp. 273—277. 


We are aware that we have imperfectly described the contents 
of these volumes, but we think we have shown by our extracts, and 
our general description of the work, that we are justified in de- 
claring, that a more amusing and profitable production has not 
appeared in the same department for many years. 





Arr. [[l.—Visit to Germany and the Low Countries, in the 
year 1829, 1830, and 1831. By Sir Artuur Brooxg Fautx- 
NER. In 2 Vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1833. 


Tue leisure of the busiest amongst us may be much more unpro- 
fitably employed, than in dedicating it to the perusal of such a 
work as that now before us; for though the subject of its contents 
be a theme now almost hacknied to exhaustion, and though the 
author does not pretend to the credit of rendering any important 
service to the state by his production, still we are bound to con- 
clude, that there is some merit in augmenting, however slightly, 
the sum of our knowledge, respecting that great moral phenome- 
non--the human character. There is no valid argument, there- 
fore, against this book, contained in the assertion that it is but the 
record of a tour over a portion of the continent, where journeys 
have been performed and described ten thousand times before. 
That is not enough ; a great deal more remains to be done ; every 
eye has a faculty of observation peculiar to itself, and as multi- 
ofied observation alone can determine the truth, especially in those 
cases which involve an inquiry into the springs of human actions, 
so is it necessary to promote the accumulation of facts. Impressed 
with these considerations, we are always disposed to extend an 
adequate degree of forbearance, to those travellers whose labours 
are calculated to illustrate the great Sameer of which mention 
has been just made, whatever be the faults and irregularities which 
may be found in their plan, and the details of its execution. We 
can find, for example, in the volumes now under examination, the 
marks of a rambling, inconsiderate mind, placing paramount con- 
fidence in its own decisions, and sometimes precipitate in its judg- 
ment, upon the practices which it has not taken the pains to 
investigate ; but however these imperfections may ultimately 
operate, they cannot neutralize the value of the author’s descrip- 
tions of characters, manners, and the diversified institutions which 
he met with abroad. He is a man of the world, and has mixed 
extensively in society ; he is conversant with books, and possesses, 
accordingly, the advantages to be derived from them ; he is, more- 
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over, a shrewd observer, and we sincerely believe.is. directed. in 
the distribution of his praise or his censure by motives. of unques- 
tionable purity. : 
Sir Arthur, it appears, embarked for Rotterdam, in September, 
1829, and duly, arrived there, after a voyage which presented 
nothing worthy of record, save a German personage, one of, the 
passengers, who, by his hostility to Englishmen,. very naturally 
raised the indignation of the author. Proceeding to Cologne, and 
subsequently to Mayence, Sir Arthur declines the duty. of de- 
scribing the route he has taken, under an apprehension that. a 
task, m which some of our best poets have failed, could not be 
undertaken by him with any chance of success. He tells us, how- 
ever, that in Mayence, the English are unpopular, and the leading 
cause of this misfortune, is stated to be the very awkward part 
they take in their ordinary contracts in the shops. British visitors 
to the continent, generally take it for raher that they are ex- 
pressly marked out as the victims of the local shopkeepers’ extor- 
tion ; they affect, therefore, on all occasions, to become indignant 
at the announcement of the prices, and generally conclude by a 
tender of about a third of the sum required. The inculpation 
which is implied by this offer, neither ‘ods nor Germans can bear, 
and we are therefore set down, for the most part, as barbarians, 
destitute of that cultivation which would entitle us to hold rank 
amongst the civilized nations of Europe. Nevertheless, the expe- 
rience of the author is, that to some extent at least, the suspicion 
of German honesty, on the part of English visitors, is justified ; 
for the tradesmen, he declares, are ready to impose’ on. their 
customers whenever they can, and that too, not so. much on 
account of their partiality for a large profit, as for their herent 
love of taking advantage of others. A lady, twenty years married 
to a German, repeated to the author, that the. principle of the 
dealing of her husband’s compatriots, was not kept a secret, it 
being comprised in this simple maxim—get as much as you can 
wheedle out of those who can afford it. Frankfort and Cassel are 
the cities to which the author next directs his mquiries. With 
the latter he is far from being well pleased, and, indeed, extends 
his displeasure to the whole Joltocite of Hessia, of which Cassel 
is the principal place. He renders justice, however, to Hessia, 
by observing, that it is creditably disting: “ed for the, perfect 
ractical toleration of allreligious persuasion. ich exists amongst 
its population, and the charity o people of opposite persuasions 
towards each other. Catholic and Protestant live m the most 
perfect. harmony, caring as little, remarks our author, for the pre- 
ferences entertained by either for his religion, as for his particular 
view respecting the north-west passage. clergy of Hessia, as, 
may be at once concluded from the moral condition of their flock, 
are exemplary in their conduct, and yet the average apes paid to 
each per annum, amounts to no more than forty dollars, with a 
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house and garden. ‘ Each dollar,’ adds Sir Arthur, ‘ is worth 
only three shillings British, and let the Archbishop of Canterbury 
calculate the amount.’ At Halsdorf, in the same electorate, the 
traveller made a brief stay, having been particularly attracted by 
the mode of thrashing, which was then in full operation in the 
village. The labourers of Halsdorf thrash with a perfect regard 
to time, harmoniously joining each other in the same measure, 
and in the transitions from one sort of measure to another. He 
saw, sometimes, eight flails in concert ; at other times four only ; 
but under all variations of the amount of the workmen, they pre- 
served the most severe regularity of succession in the strokes, as 
if they were directed to each movement by a musical score. When 
the piano sounds of the flails is to be particularly delicate, the 
tips of these instruments only are used! next comes the crescendo, 
the flails are gradually wielded with more power—the barn soon 
echoes to the loud notes. 

Sir Arthur particularly noted that the flail, during the whole 
operation, is never raised higher than the head, and the ease and 
success with which the business is done in this manner, suggests 
to him the propriety of questioning the reasonableness of our 
English thrashers expending so large a share of their strength to 
so little purpose in the barn, by avers carrying the flail above 
their heads. 

The state of the population in this part of Germany is at a very 
low ebb indeed, the women being very little vended in civiliza- 
tion from the condition in which they are found to be placed 
amongst the barbarous Indians: the houses are built of mud, and 
the common food of the population is quite as low in the scale of 
nutriment as that of the Irish people. 

At Marburg our traveller — at a hotel which was situated 
very near the house where Luther cs in the very height of 
his persecution. This residence is described by Sir Arthur as a 
corner house, about four stories high, with six windows in the front, 
and achina shop on the ground floor. Next to this again is the 
house where Zuinglius lived, and the ancient people of the town 
still point to the two windows out of which these celebrated men 
used to hold converse together. Here too is a university, in which 
degrees are conferred, and which is attended by a considerable 
number of students, who have excellent instruction upon amazingly 
cheap terms. ”) 

e relation which the professors of various religious doctrines 
maintained in this town, at the time of the Reformation, is best 
explained by the fact, that one part of the rincipal church was 
appropriated to the Protestants, the other to the Catholics ; and a 
carpet for the floor of the edifice, which had been wrought at some 
former period by a margravine, was divided in two, that it might 
serve for the members of each of the two religions, who were ne- 
cessarily obliged to solemnize their worship apart. The state of 
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education, in this part of Germany, is on a footing so judicious, 
that some notice of it appears to us to be desirable, with the view 
of illustrating some of the erroneous principles of diffusing educa- 
tion which have been acted on in this country. In Marburg there 
is an actual obligation imposed on parents to send their children 
to school. All heads of families are included in a tax for the sup- 
port of institutions connected with education, and this duty is en- 
forced, whether they take advantage of such institutions or not. 
The nomination of a schoolmaster is always preceded by a most 
rigorous, bona fide inquisition into the qualifications of the candi- 
date ; and as eyery body is interested in having a proper person to 
discharge the duties of teacher, it can wae. ever happen that 
an incompetent person should be appointed. Independently of 
these fixed establishments for the purposes of education, there are 
also itinerant lecturers, who perform circuits round the country, 
carrying education, as it were, to the very door of those who w 
not go forth to seek it. These peripatetic instructors, however, 
are not recognized by the state, and depend altogether on the in- 
clination of their scholars for a subsistence. The greatest atten- 
tion is bestowed on the selection of books for the popular schools ; 
the scholars are left, for the most part, to their own tastes, but 
abridgements in an attractive form and style, of some of the most 
useful books, are put into the children’s hands, and these small 
productions are sold on terms which are just short of being abso- 
lutely gratuitous: a short publication, for example, containing a 
quantity of printed matter, which is —: to one hundred and fifty 
pages of our octavo volumes, may be had for 43d. But the most 
important of all the principles which are incorporated with the 
system of education, in this part of Germany, is that which 
establishes, as a fundamental measure, the well grounding of the 
children of both sexes in the principles of religion. That parent 
has a terrible responsibility to answer for who neglects to give his 
child the opportunity of cultivating religion: the immense ad- 
vantage of an early introduction to religion is that it secures the 

repossession of the mind towards it during life. When a know- 
ledge of divine truths only arrives at a time when the student is 
advanced to maturity, the probability is, that his impressions of its 
influence will be fleeting. 

Though this system of extended education produces no unusually 
large proportion of intellectual lights amongst the Germans, yet 
its moral effects are strikingly manifest in the shrewdness and very 
orderly conduct of the people at large. They have no time to 
contract a taste for idleness or dissipation; they have been ini- 
tiated into the enjoyment of mental pleasures; and many who, if 
they were to exchange climates with Englishmen, would abandon 
their leisure to gin and tobacco, are now much more contented to 
consume the Waverley Novels. These famous productions are in 
prodigious request in the interior of Germany; and, what cannot 
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but be gratifying to hear, this extraordinary demand is never con- 
sidered by the. booksellers as a reason for raising the price of their 
commodities. Sir Arthur states, that a copy of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, on good paper and in excellent type, perfectly new, may 
be had at Marburg, for 1s. 10d.! Another remarkable circum- 
stance is the total exclusion of immoral and obscene books from 
circulation. 

Proceeding from Marburg to Frankfort, and subsequently to 
Bonn, the site of a famous university, the author takes occasion 
to enter into some very interesting details on the more improved 
system of general education which prevails in this part of Ger- 
many. In every town and large village there is a school, chiefly 
supported oy voluntary contributions, to which the children of all 
classes, ranks, and religion are admitted. This rustic establish- 
ment is called Freischule, and the system on which it is con- 
ducted is altogether admirable in its plan and in its effects, and 
furnishes an invincible proof of the facility and even usefulness of 
educating children of different religions in the same institution. 
The Lancasterian system is rejected in almost all the schools, 
whilst that of Pestalonzi is generally adopted. The regulations 
respecting prizes, vacations, and the health of the scholars, the 
absence of corporal punishments, and the system of seeking to 
stimulate industry by calling the moral feelings into play, are 
amongst the more striking features of the great plan of German 
education, which proves with what a profound attention to the 
genius of human nature the foundations of that plan have been 
laid. ‘The whole subject is amply and accurately treated by the 
author of these volumes, and forms a theme for meditation, which 
should meet with the immediate attention of all who are interested 
in the moral improvement of the country. 

The principal establishments of Bonn, the gymnasium and the 
university, are likewise minutely and satisfactorily described by the 
author. The practice of duelling, though prevalent at the univer- 
sity, is yet, when it comes to be explained, divested of all those 
terrors which the word in this country implies. The slightest 

uarrel is generally settled by an appeal to swords ; but what with 
the encasement of strong wadding which completely invests eve 
vulnerable point of the body of each combatant, and what with the 
law of honour which defines the least scratch as a legal termination 
of the contest, the practice of duelling in the German universities 
is in practice, perhaps, as innocent a method of expiating violations 
of honour as could well be devised. . 

The traveller met with many of the sete, ce re om of 
Beethoven, who had been a native of Bonn. e impression in 





England respecting this great composer was, and we believe still 
is, that the Germans let him die of starvation, in imitation of the 
tenderness with which we treat most of our countrymen who 
sacrifice their private fortune to the public good. Sir Arthur B. 
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Faulkner, however, heard a very different account of the matter 
from those who were entitled to know most about it. Up to the 
hour of his death, Beethoven was in the receipt of an annual in- 
come of eight hundred florins, from the personal purse of Prince 
Rodolph, besides which, he had collected the profits of his compo- 
sitions, and these having sold very extensively, produced a sum, 
which, with his annuity, must have secured to Beethoven something 
very little short of affluence. Any deficiency in his means, therefore, 
must have been attributable altogether to his own folly, for he kept 
no accounts, knew little or nothing of, and cared less about money 
matters, and had a permanent drain upon his coffers in the person 
of a profligate nephew, the extravagance of whose habits was only 
outdone by that of his uncle’s indulgence. , 

The institutions of Prussia, national and social, seem to have 
received considerable attention from the author during his stay in 
the north of Europe. Litigation appears to prosper but very in- 
differently in that cold region, and what is consoling is, that this 
fortunate exemption from a vicious propensity cannot be explained 
by the existence of a despotic government alone. The education 
of the people is commensurate with the extent of the population, 
and further, there is a universal feeling of confidence mn the mo- 
narch which induces the subject to place confidence in his servants, 
and thus he readily refers all disputes to the burgomaster. The 
education of females in Prussia appears to be conducted on the 

rinciple of preferring use to ornament, and whether or not there 
be any relation between the two circumstances, certain it is, that 
the women are so famed for their correctness of conduct, as that 
the most searching of inquirers was unable to detect a single case 
in which a young lady of Prussia has been engaged in any frolic 
analogous in its nature to our Gretna Green expeditions. Mar- 
riages in Prussia are wonderfully cheap ; the utmost which it costs 
even the richest man to pass the confines of bachelorship is not 
more than a louis d’or, whilst a poor one is let off for a franc, 
The portions of the ladies are on the same moderate scale—forty 
pounds, English, being about the average which satisfies a man in 
ordinary life. 

The taxes on articles of consumption are very heavy in Prussia ; 
but still the condition of the labouring classes is much better in 
that kingdom than in England. There is ample provision besides 
for the sick and for the unemployed labourer, and the fuel (which 
consists of a manufactured article) is so cheap, as to be within the 
reach of almost the poorest inhabitants. e common beverage 
of the peasantry is beer, which they obtain at the rate of about 
twopence of our money per quart. In this part of Prussia, (for we 
are still in the neigbourhood of Bonn) one of the rank of a gen- 
tleman may enjoy all the comforts, and not a few of the luxuries of 
life, for about one thousand Prussian dollars, being a sum equal to 
three hundred pounds English. The proportion of natural deaths 
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in this quarter is exceedingly small, a circumstance which may be 
accounted for by the precautions taken by most Germans against 
cold, whereby they are saved from all the inconveniences and perils 
of catarrhs and coughs. Suicide is very rare amongst them, and 
this is deemed a proof by the author, that so unnatural a crime as 
self-destruction can neither be generated nor encouraged by the 
excessive use of animal food, otherwise the proportion would be 


amongst the Germans about Bonn at least ten for every one perpe- 
trated throughout Europe. 


From Bonn our traveller directed his steps to Hanover, by way 
of Cologne and Munden. Here he had the ood fortune to be 
introduced to the Duke of Cambridge, whose hospitality forms a 
theme of unbounded eulogium, Durmg a dinner at the palace at 
Hanover in March 1830, the subject of conversation turned upon 
the present. Lord Chancellor. Sir Arthur was a schoolfellow of 
young Brougham’s at Edinburgh, was accordingly well acquainted 
with him, and informed the Duke, that it was the common excla- 
mation amongst the students of the school, that either Horner or 
Brougham would one day reach the honours of the woolsack. 
This was said, it should be remembered, at a time when there 
appeared but little chance of the prediction being realized. A note 
is added by the author, which, on account of the subject of it, de- 
mands the attention of the public: 


‘ My first introduction to him took place at the house of one of the 
judges of the Scotch Courts, than whom no man of his day was more 
admired for various and extensive knowledge, or more courted for his 
social qualities. Here Brougham occasionally unbent from the labours of 
his study, which in those days was pursued with as unremitting an ardour 
as at any period since he came to figure as a leader in the senate. Our 
acquaintance was often renewed at the rooms of a Mr. Eyre, one of the 
most talented of the Edinburgh reviewers, a name that I can never pro- 
nounce but with peculiar feelings of affection and respect. Among the 
many instances which occur in my reminiscences of Brougham in those 
halcyon days, I may mention one. A party of us had supped at the rooms 
of a Doctor Parry, the brother of the circumnavigator. After supper, as 
we were crossing the South Bridge, we chanced to be witnesses of a ve 
disgraceful scene—a mob of idle scoundrels (most of them bakers) beating 
an unfortunate woman with a brutal ferocity. It was impossible to stand 
by and not make some attempt towards her deliverance. The tumult, in 
place of abating by our interference, grew frightful. All the watchmen 
within hail were about our ears in an instant, and, in return for our chi- 
valry, lodged us all fast in the watch-house. The Chancellor possibly never 
found himself in a position less congenial to his taste and habits ; but, 
even here, a mind so avaricious of knowledge was not to be unemployed. 
Among our associates of this vile prison, which was filled with the refuse 
of both sexes, an old soldier sat cowering over the embers of a fire that 
‘‘ taught light to counterfeit a gloom.” He had campaigned it in the 
American war ; and with this hero our embryo candidate for the woolsack 
picked up an acquaintance, and continued during the whole space of our 
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durance extracting all he could on the favourite theme of his martial 
exploits. The names of several officers under whom he served, the amount 
of forces opposed to each other in particular engagements, the scene of 
battles, position of the combatants, skill of the manceuvres, advantages, 
reverses ; in short, every thing that was likely or not likely to come within 
the veteran’s ken, was asked and responded to. So passed our night, 
until it pleased Aurora to leave her saffron couch, when, through 
Brougham’s interference, we were set at large in a sort of general jail 
delivery, by an order from the police magistrate, on the condition, that 
if required, we should be ready to make our appearance at the sessions—a 
condition which, as we had been guilty of neither blood nor battery, was 
not likely very seriously to damp the joy of our liberation. 

‘ On our way home, one of our party, a Mr. Chapman, now, I believe, 
a professor in an American university, made some remarks to Brougham 
on the profession of arms, the topic probably suggested by the conversa- 
tion with the old soldier, as offering one of the most tempting fields for 
the enterprize of young men of talent. That Brougham should have con- 
sidered the observation directed with any reference to himself, is not pro- 
bable, for even then he had given good earnest of his fame as a writer, 
having already had a foretaste of what he might hope for, in the un- 
bounded praises lavished on the first number or two of the Edinburgh 
Review, to which he was a main contributor, almost in every branch of 
literature and science. But I remember well his saying, on the occasion, 
that as to himself, he thought he had it in his power “ to serve his coun 
better by his pen than his sword.” Whether the woolsack, while he said 
this, had gleamed in the dawn of his prospects, he knows best. It is far 
from unlikely, as, from the whole tenor of his career, there is reason to 
suppose the scope of his ambition had, at a very early day, embraced the 
very highest objects of professional ambition. 

‘ In 1805, Brougham, Eyre, and myself, found ourselves the tenants of 
two contiguous lodgings in Craven-street, where the same intercourse was 
kept up until the divergence of the several pursuits partially interrupted, 
and finally suspended it. Cobbett, I think, on one occasion took it into 
his head to pack Brougham and a whole party of Edinburgh reviewers, 
as adventurers, in the same bottom of a Berwick smack, for London. 
Whether the fact be so or not, that mode of travelling was certainly no 
disgrace then, any more than it is now. Some of the first families in 
Scotland thought it no degradation, even in those steamless times, to pre 
fer it to their private carriage. 

‘ Brougham was then distinguished for the same gift of sarcasm which 
has since made him the terror of the senate; yet was he one of the best-, 
humoured fellows breathing, full of fun and frolic. He had been blamed 
in parliament for the malignant abuse of his power, and it must be owned, 
the excesses into which conscious superiority have now and then led him, 
were often in avery equivocal taste. But what was he to do with so, 
useful a gift? It was his main weapon, offensive and defensive. Had he 
laid it aside, his victories, though equally assured, would perhaps have 
been long delayed, and harder earned. When all argument had failed, 
how often have we seen him escape from defeat by the aid of this ever- 
ready and unsparing auxiliary ? To turn the laugh against an adversary, 
was itself a victory. Whether he succeeded or failed im his logic, the 
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witnesses of the contest were equally impressed with the superior powers 
of the nimble tactition. 


‘ In his youth, as at the present day, the encyclopedic range of his in- 
formation left him without a competitor, His industry knew no bounds, 
and his mind was as versatile in its power of alternate application and 
relaxation, as at other times remarkable for an untiring perseverance. 

* Surely, if there be any worldly elevation superior to all others, it is 
such an autocracy of mind, when allied with conscious integrity, and the 
ambition of enrolling a name in the bright constellation of those who have 
been indefatigable in their country’s service. To use his own words, 
‘this is the true mark for the aim of all who either prize the enjoy- 


ment of pure happiness, or set a right value upon a high and unsullied 
renown.” ’—pp. 246—249. 


Brussels is the next place to which the author directs his critical 
attention. Here the most interesting object to his mind appeared 
to be the famous Barrere, the friend and fellow-labourer of Robes- 
pierre, and the president who occupied the judgment seat at the 
trial of Louis Capet. Barrere is now poor and old; he lives in a 
small lodging, with only one servant, and is quite unhappy on the 
Belgian soil. ‘The author proceeds from Brussels to Darmstadt, 
with the state of which he appears to be tolerably satisfied, although 
he is aware that his countrymen are unpopular in that state. 


A whole season was spent by Sir A. B. Faulkner in Holland, a 
space of time for observation which he seems to have employed 
with his usual acuteness and diligence. His impression with 
respect to the Dutch is decidedly unfavourable ; they are repre- 
sented by him as being dull, proud, cunning, by no means hospitable, 
but pre-eminently selfish, seldom extending their entertainments 
for guests beyond those which the author implies by the phrase of: 
‘ tea and turn out.’ There is no taste for social intercourse 
amongst them, and at the few soirees to which Sir Arthur was 
invited, he was struck with the complete intellectual famine which 
the assemblages presented. Notwithstanding the provisions which | 
are made throughout Holland for the education of the servile class, 
there is yet a great deal of doubtful morality amongst its members. 
The Dutch servants are declared by Sir Arthur to be the greatest 
thieves in Christendom, and with respect to those in easy station, 
there is no passion that rages in their souls more fiercely than the 
pride of birth, always, however, eo es their avarice. The 
aristocracy carry their hauteur to a pitch which becomes disgusting 
by its excess, and they, as well as Dutchmen in general, are ob- 
noxious to the same charge of being indifferent to the value of 
independence and freedom. ‘ A Dutchman’s patriotism,’ the 
author tells us, ‘ like his canal, never rises one inch above the 
dead flat of his selfishness,’ and hence there is but little regret for 
the loss of Belgium, which to the King of Holland was really no 
more than an expensive dead weight. 
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In proof of the author’s assertion respecting the doubtful mora- 
lity of the Dutch, he notices a practice which prevails in Holland, 
and of this he speaks with becoming indignation : 


‘ As an exemplification of Dutch morality, I perhaps ought not to have 
passed over the spielhouse without some remark. The spielhouse, .or 
spielhaus, is a Dutchman’s harem, which they tell you he frequents as 
regularly as his counting-house or smoking-club. Hither the phlegmatic 
sensualist repairs to con over the charms of the fair sex, where they are 
made to pass in review before him, as horses are walked or trotted up and 
down the stable-yard at Tattersall’s to show their points :—they are in- 
spected as they pass, with a gravity not less imperturbed or an eye less 
curious. The peculiar sanctity of the Calvinistic religion permits not, it 
appears, any government licenses being extended to this description of 
establishment,'as in Paris, or other great cities, where they are, formed by 
the state ; yet is the thing perhaps in quite as great perfection in Holland 
as in any part of the world, if the accounts may be trusted which they 
give of themselves. If a national religion were of no farther use, it is 
still something if it withholds the stamp of open recognition from places 
of this infamous description ; so that hypocrisy, which we so much abuse, 
is not without its uses, by forcing us to observe some measure and deco- 
rum in our vices, or, at least, to comply with the Apostolic direction of 
avoiding ‘‘ all appearance of evil.” So becoming is it to a Dutchman’s 


face, that you would be as likely to suspect him of being a spendthrift as 
a libertine.’—p. 19. 


Sir Arthur happened to be in Holland at the period when the 
desultory hostilies which succeeded Leopold’s accession were going 
on between the Belgians and the Dutch. He was therefore a wit- 
ness of the strange license which the Hague newspapers assumed 
in sending forth the grossest misstatements which it was possible 
to invent. To calumniate and humiliate England seemed to be 
one of the grand objects of this infatuated press, and hence they 
inveighed against the Reform Bill with all their might. In contrast 
with the sentiments of the Dutch as to this particular measure, 
Sir Arthur places the opinions, as collected by his own senses, of 
the well informed of every part of Germany; and he believes 
himself fully warranted in hay that the defeat of the Reform 
Bill would have been regarded by the great majority of that people 
as an irreparable calamity, inasmuch as they must be convinced. 
that England, in all those struggles for liberty, is but the pioneer 
that wabad straight the way for the nations ‘to follow her, and that 
any delay which may retard for a moment her advancement in the 
glorious course, will be propagated, as it were, along the vast pro- 
cession behind her, and which is anxious to tread in her steps. In 
pursuing his tour through the different parts of Holland the author 
only gathers fresh materials for confirming his hostility to the 
Dutch. He is perhaps jaundiced by his strong prejudices against 
the people, whom he seeks to displease by depreciating the most 
popular sources of national Finis. At Harlem, for instance, the 
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famous organ appeared little in his eyes ; both in tone and compass 
it was surpassed by an instrument of the same kind, which he had 
seen at Minorca. But it was also in this place that he met with 
one of the most interesting living lions which his searches had yet 
detected, in the person of the ex-King of Sweden. Some account 
of this personage will not be unacceptable to the reader : 


‘ He is said to be subject to some very sudden fits of excitement, which 
break out after whole weeks of uninterrupted composure ; on which occa- 
sions he will often abruptly abscond from his lodgings, and be heard of no 
more until he has established himself elsewhere. In a sudden squall of 
this sort he once electrified a table d’héte from top to bottom; and, no 
doubt, the consternation of strangers unapprised of the peculiarities of 
their fellow-guest, must have been somewhat easier felt than described. 

Gustavusson passes the whole of his mornings in his Ved-room solus. 
Here he takes his meals, and occupies himself with his books, for which 
he has a passion, until noon, when he sallies forth for his diurnal walk, 
wrapped in a veteran blue great-coat, which, like its wearer, had seen 
better days. My first sight of his ex-majesty was in this ungainly plight ; 
still, there was that about him which he could not entirely conceal, and 
which satisfied me that he was no ordinary person. In fact, if you did 
not discern him to be aking, it was impossible to mistake that he was 


‘every inch a gentleman. 


‘ The present government of this country allows him ten thousand 
florins a-year, over and above which, the maitre d'hétel wherever he takes 
up his quarters has an order to present no bill to him for any charge he 
may incur. Of this arrangement he knows nothing, or he would be 
furious, and therefore regularly insists on paying for every thing as he 


gets it; and that he may be able to do so without the risk of running 


short, he contents himself with the simplest and least expensive fare. 
What a lesson for vanity! Recollect, reader, we are all this time speaking 
of the descendant of Charles the Twelfth, the head of iron. That this 

r exile recollects what he was, and what he is, we cannot possibly 
doubt. As his memory on other passages of his eventful life seems 
minutely faithful, there is no ground for any conjecture that he does not 
feel as keenly as other men the reverse of his circumstances. The acts 
which drove him to this unhappy state, we all know, were those of a 
bedlamite ; but what are the acts of any other given ruler who abuses his 
trust? To the very letter, he was a king, according to the definition left 
us by the Roman historian: Nam impuné que libet facere, id est ragem esse. 
To be sure, at the present day the impuné begins to be dispensed with in 
some places, and, with God’s blessing, it will in others ; yet more than a 
trusty legitimate, poor Gustavusson was neither in word nor in deed, that 
might have pleaded the most prescriptive indulgence ftom precedent, past 
and present. Such was the extreme hauteur of this now fallen and hum- 
bled monarch in the day of his power, that neither age, sex, nor station, 
were permitted to be seated in his presence. His case, if I recollect right, 
was one of the earliest—certainly one of the most emphatic—in our 
time, proving that public opinion is not to be trifled with ; while the 
steady affection which the people continue to bear towards his successor, 
is not less an evidence of their competency to judge correctly how far 
they feel bound, and are resigned to submit, when their interests are 
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really attended to. Yet is the fiend that haunted his prosperous days not 
exorcised. It appears, that after whole weeks of the most even and 
amiable affability, the poor gentleman becomes seized with a paroxym of 
his ancient dignity, when he wraps himself up in the closest reserve, and 
condescends to no one. It seems difficult to say whether these attacks 


ought to be regarded as lucid intervals, or as the recurrence of his 
malady. 





‘ I ought to have made one exception, when I spoke of the indiscrimi- 
nate nature of his majesty’s affability; no inducement under heaven can 
prevail over his objection to hold communion, for a single instant, with one 
of his own countrymen, for each and every of whom he entertains the 
most settled and irrevocable abhorrence... The very name of Swede is gall 
and wormwood. With the exception of the slip about the fish giving 
Dutchmen the cholera, I was unable to detect in any one instance the 
smallest trip in his judgment, though it is said that he does now and then 
make some rather ludicrous mistakes. He lately gave it as his grave 
opinion, that the Dutch might enrich their country by including sand in 
their exports to Sweden, where it is much wanted for agricultural 
purposes.’ —pp. 62—65. 


In the range of his inquiries during his travels on the continent, 
Sir Arthur Foukkuee has very properly comprehended the political 
state of Germany. At the present moment it is peculiarly inte- 
resting to trace the oa gen which constitutional liberty is making 
in that country, and to speculate on the chances which are pre- 
sented of success to that eternal cause. At present, the only states 
where the semblance of a government on constitutional principles 
exists, are Darmstadt, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Grand Duchy of 
Baden, Saxe Weimar, Mecklenburg (both), Brunswick, together 
with Nassau. In Saxe Altenburg and Saxe Meinengen, and 
several other principalities, offers have been made of constitutions, 
and the people of Hanover and Saxony have now nearly succeeded 
in obtaining so desirable a blessing for themselves. 
In those states, where there is a constitution in actual practice, 
the course of legislation is “a extensively in the hands of the re- 
resentative chambers. A bill is generally originated in the lower 
bionies, but there are peculiar rules of relation between the two 
which must prove very inconvenient to the progress of business. 
The sovereign in these states can create peers either hereditary, 
or merely for life. Lately the King of Bavaria had a creation for 
life, having been pushed by the old ee in the matter of 
the supplies. The princes in the Protestant states unite the 
spiritual with the secular supremacy ; in the Catholic states, the 
sectaries have the freest exercise of their religion, no distinction in 
political. life being made on the score of religion. Clergymen, of 
all persuasions, may sit in the chambers; in Nassau and Darm- 
stadt they are only admitted into the chamber of deputies, whilst 
in Bavaria and Wurtemberg they are eligible to both. In Austria 
alone is the philanthropist doomed to disappointment, in seeking 
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throughout the German dominions the elements of moral amelio- 
ration, which are in almost every other of the states so happily 
abundant. Here the condition of the people is hopeless, for it nad 
been one of the criminal devices of the immediate government to 
extirpate from the minds of the population every feeling almost 
that 1s worthy of our nature. From Germany the author makes a 
parenthetical visit in spirit to his native England, there to dis- 
cuss the vices of the feudal domination, which are still connected 
with the pretensions of our aristocracy. Returning to his tour in 
Germany, he invites us to the state of Baden, and the peculiarities 
ve pcs that division is physically and politically distinguished. 

e arrangements for paupers in Baden is quite on a par with 
those of the best states in Germany. The communes respectively 
support their own poor by voluntary subscription, beggars are, 
therefore, seldom seen, at least that description of them who are 
prevented by infirmity from supporting themselves. «Ihe practice 
which forms so objectionable a feature in the administration of the 
English poor laws, that of permitting a pauper to migrate from one 
parish to another, and in the latter to obtain a settlement, does 
not exist in Baden, or, we believe, in any part of Germany: ten 
years residence are necessary to qualify a pauper for partaking the 
parochial allowance. 

The punishment of crime in Germany has been frequently 
adverted to, for the sound principles on which the penal code is 
adjusted. The policy of the state, in the first place, provides 
against the frequency of crime, by extending the benefits of edu- 
cation as widely as the community to which it is afforded. Thus 
the numerous class amongst the lower orders of this country, 
whose age is from ten to fifteen years, are at present almost desti- 


. tute of any security against the most corrupting temptations, while 


the analogous portion of the Baden community is engaged in im- 
proving their minds. Petty offences are punished with hard 
labour, and more serious crimes with the travail force. The ex- 
treme sentence of ‘the law is decollation, which is executed by the 
sword, Capital punishments are rare, but the discipline esta- 
blished in the prisons secures the grand object of classification, 
and consequently the separation of those prisoners who might 
spread moral contamination amongst those less guilty than them- 
selves. . . 

We are unable to follow our author to the close of his journey, 
although from the commencement we have followed him pretty 
closely in his career. His return to Brussels, however, enables him 
to make many observations on the ty a few of which, as 
having reference to present events, may deserve attention. 


The constitution of Belgium being one which is likely to be 
stationary, and it being desirable that a new state, just starting into 
existence, should be watched in its progress, we feel that it will be 
advantageous to those who take an interest in political philosophy, 
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to present to them the following summary of the leading principles 
of that constitution : 


‘ The members of both chambers represent the nation at large, and not 
merely a province, or subdivision of a province, for which they may be 
returned. The chamber of deputies is composed of members, who 
of taxes the sum of one hundred florins a-year, (elected immédiately by 
the people). The elective qualification is from twenty to thirty florins in 
the country, and from thirty-five to eighty florins in the towns. The 
ratio of the returned numbers is one deputy to forty thousand of the 
population. 

‘ A deputy must be a Belgian by birth, or naturalised, be in the full 
enjoyment of civil and political rights, have attained the age of twenty- 
five, and a resident in the kingdom. The elections take place every four 
years, one-half of the whole number of representatives being renewed 
every second. 

Each deputy has an allowance of twenty florins a-day during the sit- 
ting of the chambers, provided he is not a resident in the town where 
they hold their sessions. The late king was more liberal, allowing 2,500 
florins annually to each deputy as long as he continued in the represen- 
tation, and 3,000 florins to each of the senators, or members of the first 
chamber. 

‘The members of the senate are likewise chosen according to a fixed 
ratio of population, and are elected by the same persons who return the 
members of the other house. The congress came to this arrangement to 
provide against the undue influence of the crown, and the attempts of 
party. The aggregate number of the senate is only one-half that of the 
second chamber, and are elected every eight years, one-half being replaced 
every four. ‘The senator must likewise be a Belgian, enjoy civil and poli- 
tical rights, and have attained his fortieth year. His qualification in direct 
taxes is one thousand florins. Senators receive no remuneration in any 
shape, either directly or indirectly, for their services. The heir-apparent, 
or presumptive, of the king, is a senator in his own right, after he has 
attained his eighteenth year, but has no voice in the deliberations of the 
assembly until he has reached the age of twenty-five. 

‘No member of either house receiving a salary, or holding any place 
under government, can retain his seat a moment, and can only be reseated 
by a new election. 

‘ At the commencement of every session, the chambers respectively 
nominate their president and vice-president, and form the bureau. 

‘ All debates are carried on in public, though on some extraordinary 
occasions there is a power vested in each chamber to resolve itself into a 
secret committee, on the motion of the president and six of the members. 
It then decides, by a majority of votes, whether the debate shall be resumed 
in public on the same question. In his late majesty’s time the sittings of 
the chamber of representatives were all held with closed doors. 

‘ The votes are signified by the posture of standing or sitting, unless five 
members should agree to call for a vivd voce vote. 

‘Each chamber has a right to propose amendments on the separate 
clauses of any bill brought before it. The late constitution required it 
should be carried or rejected in the lump. 
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. ‘If either chamber entertains a doubt of the correctness of any state- 
ment made by ministers, it has a droit d’enquéte to examine into the truth 
of the fact. | 

‘ The royal succession is exclusively in the male line. 

‘The king cannot assume the sovereignty of any other state without 
consent of both chambers. His person is inviolable, and his ministers 
responsible. It will be recollected by those who have paid any attention 
to the causes which led to the revolution, that the refusal of the late king 
to allow of this responsibility was one of the chief objections urged by his 
discontented subjects. No act of his present majesty can have effect 
unless counter-signed by a minister, who becomes in consequence respon- 
sible. His majesty has the same power as the English monarch of ap- 
pointing and dismissing his ministers at will. 

‘ The king commands the land and sea forces, proclaims war and makes 
peace, and concludes treaties of commerce and alliance. His power, how- 
ever, to plunge the country wantonly into war is controlled, as with us, by 
the authority of the chambers, in refusing the supplies, or the payment of 
the expenses incurred by such war. He can dissolve the parliament when 
he will; but a new election must take place in the course of two months 
afterwards. He cannot proclaim a longer adjournment than one month. 

‘ His majesty’s ministers are required to be Belgians by birth, or to be 
naturalised subjects, and must only not be of the royal family. They have 
a right to speak in both chambers: and either of the chambers has autho- 
rity to cite their attendance when they may deem it necessary. 

‘ His majesty has no power to show favour toa condemned minister, 
unless at the special request of one of the chambers. 

‘ As to titles of honour, the king may exercise his discretion in conferring 
them ; but has no power to attach any privileges thereto; and in conferring 
military honours, he is governed by the strict letter of law. 

‘ There are no privileges belonging to the nobility but that of being 
enrolled in the equestrian order. 

‘ The civil list is settled at the commencement of each reign. 

‘ No taxes can be levied but in strict conformity to law. Those for the 
service of the state are voted annually. No pension or benefit of any sort, 
at the expense of the public treasury, can be granted but according to law. 

‘ Law trials are conducted by jury in all criminal matters, and for all 
political offences of the press; pending which trials the doors cannot be 
closed, unless by an unanimous vote of court. 

‘ The judges are independent. No judge can be deprived of his office, 
or superseded, excepting he has had a fair trial. , 

‘The king ratifies and promulgates all laws in the Gazette (bulletin 
officiel), which are in force eleven days after their being so promulgated. 

‘ The Belgian constitution is bottomed on the principle, that all power 
emanates from the people; the only condition exacted being, that this 
power shall be exercised in the manner pointed out by the charter. Thus 
the sovereignty of the people becomes the unalterable loi fondamentale of 
the kingdom. The divine right of kings, by the grace of God, is a pro- 
fanation held in abhorrence, and has no existence in the Belgian charter. 
Every subject, no matter how humble, has a right of petition to the public 
authorities, if it be presented with either one or more signatures. The 
people may, with a perfect regard to the spirit and letter of their charter, 

form themselves into assemblies for deliberation or discussion. ‘‘ Voila,” 
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says the charter, ‘ une application du principe de la liberté en tout et pour 
tout, que les Belges ont proclamés les premiers.” 

‘ Every man’s house is his castle. No one, whatever be his station or 
rank, dan enter the house of any other man by night, no matter how 
humble, unless in case of some accident or occurrence where he comes'to 
assist the owner. 

‘ The press is free. No censorship can be established, nor can bail be 
demanded of either author, editor, or printer. When the author is known, 
and is an inhabitant of Belgium, neither editor, distributor nor printer, can 
be prosecuted. This the Belgians consider one of the greatest triumphs 
of the revolution. 

‘ The post-office is responsible by law for all letters committed to it, and 
the contents of all letters are inviolable. 

‘ Toleration is universal and indiscriminate towards all forms of worship. 
The church has no alliance or connexion of any sort with the state, and 
cannot be interfered with by any authority in the appointment of its minis- 
ters, who are all paid by the government.'—pp. 205—210. | 


The space which we have devoted to these volumes will be an 
evidence of the opinion which we entertain of their merits. They 
exhibit in general an impartial spirit, a firm, unbending devotion 
to constitutional freedom, and consequently to the true pan 4 
of mankind ; they contain the observations of one who evidently 
has sufficient acuteness and knowledge of the world to give value 
to his criticisms on men and things, and as they may boast of being 
written in a very clear, and often very amusing style, they naturally 
come under that class of intellectual recreations, without whith, no 
prudent family ought to pass the holidays of the present season. 





——— 


Art. IV.—An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, exhi- 
biting a System of Regulations for the Poor, designed imme- 
diately to lessen, and finally to remove, the Evils which have 
hitherto pressed upon the Labouring Classes of Society.— 
1 Vol. 8vo. London: Duncan. 1832. | 


Ir is truly an auspicious circumstance, that at the moment when 
this nation is challenged to the performance of some of the most 
momentous duties which she owes to herself, she should appear 
freshened and invigorated for the task by a process of renovation, 
whose influence, it is sincerely to be obed, will be permanent. 
The Reform Act having restored to the rightful possessors of such 
a trust, the constitutional faculty, of participating by their depu- 
ties in the councils by which the country 1s to be governed, the 
people have sympathised with the noble feelings that dictated this 
act of regeneration, and have generously carried into execution all 
that its spirit had prescribed. 

It is time, indeed, that the good sense, the bold candour, the 
practical sagacity of Great Britain, should be fairly directed upon 
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the sources of her own domestic calamities. Whilst the House of 
Commons was but a very partial representative of the people— 
whilst a considerable portion of its members were the mere agents 
of their own interests, no serious determination to examine sternly 
into the condition of the country could be expected from Parlia- 
ment. But now that the House has realized the true definition 
which applies to it—now that it has established its title to a legi- 
timate hereditary descent from its acknowledged parent, it is the 
conviction of every reasonable man, that the settlement of the 
domestic concerns of the country will no longer be postponed. 

There is scarcely a branch of the general administration con- 
nected with the internal affairs of Great Britain which is not, at 
this moment, in a condition to demand extensive improvements. 
In some instances, indeed, the necessity of reform is such, as to 
associate together in our minds the slightest delay with the most 
imminent peril. To justify the truth of our assertion, would 
require a much more comprehensive search than we have the 
capereanity of effecting. It is not difficult, however, to recall, for 
they are, unfortunately, too obvious, some of the principe causes 
of national suffering, which it is incumbent on the new Parliament 
to endeavour to redress. 

Our selection on the present occasion has been guided, in a 
great measure, by the author of the work before us, who, though 
somewhat unseasonably reserved in withholding his name from 
the world, has tsboured with great diligence and ability to facili- 
tate the application of a remedy. It is no small proof of the truth 
of his sndgmiant, and of his adaptation to the task which he 
sniastlies. that he seizes on the amount and relative circum- 
stances of our population, as the materials in which the whole 
mystery of our condition is deposited. ‘T'o these great subjects he 
seems to have devoted extraordinary attention, and. whatever 
sanction we may be disposed to yield to his conclusions, we cannot 
possibly object to the spirit of justice with which he seeks to 
establish his premises, and to carry forward the course of his 
argument. 

e theory which represents that the human race is subject to 
an inevitable law, by which it has a constant tendency to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence that can be provided for it, has 
been regarded in this country, not merely as a speculation, but a 
practical truth, the existence of which is sufficiently proved to 
justify a practical inference from it. The Legislature even has 
seen it in this light, and acted upon it as an admitted principle. 
Now one of the fundamental objects of the author of the present 
work, is to show that this theory has no foundation in fact, 
and that though from time immemorial, and in almost every 
community with which we are acquainted, some portion of the 
population have been habitually destitute of a sufficiency of food, 
yet that this defect was not owing to the absolute impossibility of 
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increasing the stock of provisions, but to an ignorance of those 
numerous contrivances for multiplying the means of human sub- 
sistence, to which the ingenuity and intelligence of man give rise. 
It is true that. the food grown in a given country may be too 
limited in its quantity for the supply of the whole of the inha- 
bitants. But skilful cultivation will at first double the produee ; 
this again may be increased, in a series altogether unlimited, if 
the import of food: from other countries, is capable of being 
effected, in consequence of the success of the commerce of that 
which stands in need of ‘the increase. Here, then, we see that it 
is not by the mere capability of the soil that we are to measure 
the amount of the population which may be provided for in a given 
country ; the materials of sustenance may be infinitely increased 
by a people who have great knowledge, great industry, and who 
are stimulated to acquire the one and to exercise the other, by 
the security which a good government will afford to them in the 
possession of the fruits of their labours. When, therefore, a 
country is barbarous, when the inhabitants are unacquainted with 
any of the arts of life—when, in short, they are without the power 
of making use of any artificial methods to augment the supply 
which nature spontaneously affords them, the birth of every new 
child amongst them, only puts in danger the subsistence of the 
whole, and thus it is that population will ever be found to press 
against the means of existence. 

_ The true inference to be derived from this reasoning is, that it 
is in the power of society to prevent the possibility of such an 
event as a surplus of population, in comparison with the amount 
of sustenance to supply them. This they can and ought to do, 
for whilst by their knowledge, and by being in possession of all 
the benefits. of a good government, and of a well organized com- 
munity, they can provide sustenance faster than population can 
multiply ; they have it further in their power to modify the rate 
of increase in the population, and keep it within bounds through 
the medium of a moral force, which, in such a society, must 
always be adequately efficient. The society we speak of, it must 
be understood, has all the advantages of industry, security of 
property, knowledge, and good government. . Wherever these or 
one of them is not to be found, there certainly food will not be 
adjusted to population ; not because the due proportion of sus- 
tenance a not be obtained, but because the absence of some 
of those advantages which have been just described, is sufficient 
to interrupt the complete operation of the law, whereby food would 
accomodate itself to population. It is in this way that the author 
explains tit€2poverty of the lower classes in England, who, he 
says, want bregd:not from the deficiency of abundant produce, 
but from a vitidtis’ policy on the part of the Government, which 
throws insurmoufitable obstacles in the way of the natural course 
-of human affairs, and nlares im the hands of one class a monopoly 
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of those means of subsistence which would, under a wiser system, 
be proportionably distributed amongst the whole. The portion of 


the population, then, for which insufficient food is obtained, must 


necessarily be regarded as redundant, and how it is that a class 
of individuals, to whom this designation strictly applies, should be 
found to exist in England so long, is fully explained by the author. 
He tells us that the relation in which all the labouring classes 
are now placed is such, that they are entirely at the mercy of their 
ampere that is, a labourer cannot now create a means of pro- 
fitable industry for himself—he cannot, at a given moment, walk 
forth with the implements of his employment in his hands, and 
engage in any work that may bring him in a comfortable subsist- 
ence for the day: this he cannot do; he is compelled to seek out 
a master, who 1s willing to give him occupation, and, upon the 
chance of his being able to do so, does the labourer’s hope of a 
release from penury depend. It is, therefore, in proportion to the 
employer’s capability to supply work, that the labouring class can 
be at all comfortable. But then, it must be understood, that the 
capabilities here spoken of, do not arise alone from mere capital, 
as that word is usually interpreted; they also belong to the man 
who possesses skill and knowledge of his business, and who is 
enabled to carry on practical operations to a certain extent, by 
means of his credit with the world, as well as if he had actual 
capital to sustain him. 

Those who may be pointed out as examples of this class of 
employers, are the master manufacturers and the cultivators of the 
soil, and if of these there be not a sufficiency in the country to 
keep the labourers in occupation, the latter will be unable to 
maintain an existence. Following up these views, the author 
proceeds to put a hypothetical case. Suppose, says he, that the 
different classes of society are, at a certain time, properly adjusted 
as to their mutual proportions ; suppose that there be just enough 
of employment for those who are willing to work ;—in such a case 
as this the community will be prosperous and happy. But take 
the inhabitants of the same place after a single generation shall 
have passed, let the persons who employ labourers, be increased 
only on a small scale, for their number may have been restrained 
by the influence of prudent considerations ; on the other hand, let 
those who want employment be increased, let them lose all con- 
sideration of the consequences of matrimonial engagements ; let 
them, on the contrary, be stimulated by impolitic institutions, and 
what then takes place? Simply this, that there are more candi- 
dates for service than there are masters to engage them, and the 
surplus over and above those employed, have no refuge but the 
parish to support their existence. Such is the exact account of 
the cause which has led to what is called a ah population 





in this country ; and if further proofs are requitgd that the author 
is justified in his reasoning, they are amply supplied in the sub- 
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sequent pages of this volume. To this we refer the reader who 
is desirous of pursuing the subject ; our duty is to pass at once to 


_ the remedy which is recommended for the adoption of the new 


Parliament. The proposal first urged by the author, is to get rid 
of the grievance of an excessive population by an immediate 
emigration ; that object accomplished, then comes the all-import- 
ant task—to prevent the return of the national: disorder which 
has just been but temporarily removed. The author, in laying 
down his plan for a systematic prevention of a redundant popula- 
tion, divides its details into separate heads. He begins with the 
consideration of the means by which prudential restraint, in regard 
to marriage, may be imposed on labourers. In seeking to influence 
this class by the same considerations of moral restraint as actuate 
the middle classes, the author seems to be adequately impressed 
with a conviction of the obstacles against which he has to contend. 
He is well aware how extensive is the revolution which he medi- 
tates, but this consideration does not diminish his confidence in 
the practicability of his scheme. He thinks that one of the fun- 
damental ape towards the change, should be to place the paupers 
and the employed class immediately above them in contact. This 
class, it must be allowed, is very much interested in the system 
of eleemosynary payments : the poors’ rate is really, in reference 
to them, only so much money withheld from the purchase of 
manufacturing produce. A rich man pays 20/. oF to the poor 
fund ; had this money been laid out in providing for the personal 
wants of that rich man, the working artizans of the country would 
be all the better for the exchange. The basis, therefore, of the 
author’s plan would be, to bring a pauper before a jury of work- 
men, who should decide on his case, Nestethe the nature of the 
work to which he should be put, and measure the quantity of food « 
which he should be entitled to receive. The further details of 

the plan, we shall give in the words of the author himself : 


‘ In each parish, or some other local division, according to circum- 
stances, a certain number of workmen should be selected, either by rota- 
tion or otherwise, and according to their character for industrious habits, 
discretion, and proper feelings, who should investigate all cases of 
vagrancy and pauperism that occurred within the parish. These juries 
should be composed of persons but in a very slight degree above the 
pauper whom they judged; they should be on the verge themselves; that 
is to say, that class, of all others, most interested in the suppression of 
mendicity. The jurors should be nominated in such a manner as palpably 
to strike the observation of the pauper, that the investigation of his mis- 
fortune or delinquency proceeded with the utmost impartiality. Sobriety, 
good conduct, and superior intelligence, should alone recommend them ; 
and it would be expedient to give a small pecuniary assistance out of a 
fund, hereafter to be described, in lieu of lost time, for their attendayce, 

‘ The mode of proceeding would naturally bear a resemblance to ‘a 
court of -justice. A permanent officer in each parish or district, liberally 
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educated,, well versed in political economy, and possessing firmness and 
decision, tempered with humanity, should preside as judge. It would be 
his province to have the pauper brought before the jury, to keep proper 
decorum, and to explain to all parties the relations in which they stood 
to each other ; making the jury, in the first place, properly acquainted with 
their functions ; and, secondly, letting the pauper know that his fate rested 
with men of his own condition, who could either grant him relief or con- 
sign him to hard labour, according to his deserts. A code of laws would 
be required, concise and simple, which, in a short time, would become 
understood by all classes. 

‘ On a former occasion the objects seeking relief were specifically 
enumerated ; at present we may consider them under the same three 
classes ; first, the aged, infirm, and impotent poor generally ; second, the 
industrious, accidently thrown out of employment; third, the idle or the 
vagrant. .To uphold in the labourer the feeling of self-respect, it ought 
to be a fundamental principle, that the maintenance of a man thrown 
upon the parish should be of inferior description to that of those in active 
employment. No matter how great the pressure, or how mean the fare, 
generally in use by the labouring classes, a man receiving charity should 
live still lower than he who is struggling, of his own accord, to maintain 
independence. Contentment in life is altogether comparative ; and to let the 
labourer view the condition of the pauper with dread, would go a great 
way to make him prudent, before he ventured on the charge of a family. 

‘ Supposing the condition of the labourer actually employed superior to 
that of the same class in other countries, the operation of the proposed 
plan might, im its working, be particularly humane, notwithstanding the 
apparent harshness with which the pauper was treated. He would still 
receive relief sufficient for subsistence; he would find his condition envi- 
able, when contrasted with the starvation and misery prevailing in other 
countries ; and yet, to his own fellow-labourers at home, in employment, 
he might seem to suffer much privation. Labourers, themselves working 
laboriously, will never think of meting out to paupers too large a scale 
of allowance, when it is left to their own option to decide upon the nature 
of the work, the description of the food, and the mode of receiving it. 
They will frame a scale of expenditure adapted to all the classes; increas- 
ing or decreasing in liberality, according to the merits or previous conduct 
of the applicant. By confirming the maintenance of the pauper decidedly 
within such limits as can be compassed by the lowest description of labour 
in actual employment in the neighbourhood, the line of proceeding is 
elear and definite. If the. common labourer spend fifteen shillings per 
week in subsistence, then that of the pauper, in case he is blameable for 
improvidence, should be limited to twelve shillings, or less, as the case 
may be. If the one partake of comforts, such as tea and coffee, the 
efficient pauper should partake of no such enjoyment. 

‘ This system’ of strict discrimination and severe vigilance would not, 
in the slightest degree, militate against the purely unfortunate. The jury 
would have power to exercise indulgence; a deserving man, deprived of 
work by unmerited distress, would meet with sympathy ; and it is proper 
that the jury should have power to exercise so laudable a feeling. Amongst 
the lower classes there.is no want of sympathy; and the connecting ties 
of brotherhood possess a moral charm, which cannot be too indefatigably 
strengthened. The social circle is drawn closer and closer, and a double 
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value is given to the pecuniary gift. On the other hand, in cases of incor- 
rigible vagrancy, some punishment should follow: conviction, and no 
punishment is so much dreaded as steady and constant labour. Soli 

confinement sometimes might be properly resorted. to; and these con- 
siderations, relative to the time and manner of compensation for previous 
idleness, should be left to the free discretion of the jury, who, under the 
authority and admonition of the person presiding, should, possess_ the 


power of sentencing the vagrant to one week, one month, or three months 
labour or confinement, according to the turpitude of the case.’— 
pp. 184—138. ) 


To the result of such an institution as this on the moral feelings 
of the lower classes, the author looks with great’ expectations. 
By the frequent assembling of these juries, important’ and prac- 
tical lessons in political economy will be unfolded ; the labourer 
will have explained to him the reason why employmenit is beyond 
his reach—but the especial advantage to be derived from the 
existence of such a tribunal is, that it will afford repeated proofs 
of the utility, or rather, the necessity of every young man in’ the 
capacity of a labourer, taking care that he does not enter into 
matrimony, without a provision sufficient to keep his future famil 
from the parish. The labourer will soon learti to look'to’ himise 
for support during his life; and, in order to be able to accom- 
plish the scheme of self-support, to which so many motives will 
direct him, he must be economical—he must be sober—he must 
be industrious. | 

The author continues to pursue the description of the new 
tribunal and its duties, to the utmost limits of its possible juris- 
diction, dispensing with the greatest caution the offices of its exe- 
cutive administration, and defining their respective duties, with as 
much precision as if the law for establishing his parochial courts 
had actually received the royal assent. His innovations, however, 
are pushed too far; and, in their extravagance, are apt to throw 
discredit on the general measure. He proposes, for instance, that 
to aid, and illustrate the execution of this measure, a weekl 
journal should be established, at the expense of a number of 
united districts; that the journal should proclaim the names of 
the paupers who claimed support; should give reports of cases 
in which there were any circumstances that tended to exemplify 
the disadvantages of improvident marriages, negligence, en- 
ness, or any other improper conduct; and should, lastly, contain 
essays relating to commerce, manufactures, wages, &c. im a way 
capable of being understood by the humblest. 

e funds necessary for the support of any poor which the new 
system could not altogether supersede, are recommended to be 
supplied principally out of the property of those who are most 
interested in the suppression of pauperism. Land, ‘therefore, is 
the great fountain from which the poor fund should be collected ; 
and here again the rate should be levied’ on each proprietor, in 
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proportion to the interest he has in the same suppression. Be- 
sides, the landlords or occupiers of land, the labouring classes, it 
is proposed, should likewise be obliged to contribute. A small 
payment from the members of this class, say three pence per 
week, would make up an annual sum, (provided the number of 
those receiving wages throughout the country were five millions,) 
of not less than 2,600,000/. 

It is an essential part of this system, that the paupers should be 
at to work, but that as they would compete with some indepen- 

ent artisan, were they to be employed in any of the ordinary 

trades, our projector has thought it advisable to consign the pau- 
pers to that. description of occupation which in the usual state of 
things would not be called into existence, but of the utility of 
which no doubt could exist. Thus we find, that he suggests the 
undertaking of extensive embankments from the sea; the formation 
of footpaths ; the removal of nuisances ; and in some agricultural — 
villages, the author doubts not but that it would be practicable to 
get up a set of tread-mills, to be worked by vicious paupers, who 
would then be intitled to the credit of having ruined all the millers 
of the parish. Another proposition of the author is, that labourers 
who are in danger of becoming paupers, should. be enabled to 
shape out work for themselves, without any detriment to others. 
No matter what ingenuity a pauper may be possessed of, he must 
not spoil the vested interests of a neighbouring shoemaker or 
barber, and so decided is our projector in the maintenance of this 
principle of exclusion, that he absolutely insists that new articles 
of consumption must be created! He will allow, however, an ex- 
ception in favour of furniture adapted for labourers’ houses, and 
also for making and embellishing the dresses of labourers’ wives 
and their daughters. | 

The author having now accomplished the grand object of setting 
the, paupers to work, the next point is, to create a market where 
their manufactures may be disposed of, still sOoeng to the principle 
that the vested interests of the regular tradesmen are sacred. 
Upon this subject the author proposes the following expedient : 


‘ It seems expedient te establish in those districts chiefly inhabited by 
the working classes, a large bazaar, to be devoted to the sale of articles 
fabricated by the labourers and their families. The object is to bring 
into existence an additional quantity of commodities, and to expose and 
congregate those articles in such a manner, consulting display and conve- 
nience, that every person will at once be attempted to consume, and, 
consequently, sedulous to produce. There is little doubt that the lower 
orders are desirous to consume as well as other descriptions of people ; 
and if we show them that production is within their reach, enabling them 
to compass additional gratification with a little exertion, new wants will 
arise, possessing an inherent principle of growth, which must extend, and 
gradually elevate the scale of their living. It would be desirable to have 
those bazaars built on an extensive scale. ‘They might be divided into 
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two stories: on the lower: floor would be stalls for tables, chairs, house- 
hold implements of every description, and all such.articles as.can be as 
advantageously made by a single man as by the intervention of. capitalists : 
in the upper floor would be stalls for gowns, shirts, bonnets, stockings, 
made up dresses, and évery species of sempstress’ work in general. It 
would be proper to have those buildings, in the first instance, erected by 
subscription, or public funds, in order that the rents might be trifling, and 
that every article might be sold as cheaply as possible.’—pp. 181, 182. 


Another part of the plan is to apply a portion of the pauper fund 
in saobensipion ingenious siphelabeasite make: dinsowexies* wich ma 
be useful to commerce and the arts. Rewards, it is su ; 
should apply to every pursuit which can be undertaken by human 
hands, and one of the first steps that should be taken with the 
view of creating fresh opportunities for employment, is the erection 
in every town of a large institution for the encouragement of the 
fine arts. A great opening, according to this writer, would be 
afforded to the genius of the provinces for a profitable exercise of 
its powers in the art of painting and sculpture, inasmuch as there 
are at present but very few of the town-halls of England ornamented 
with memorials of the illustrious citizens who flourished at any 
time as mayors or sheriffs of a particular locality. Here, there- 
fore, is at once a field for employment which has the peculiar re- 
commendation in its favour, that it may be cultivated to any extent, 
without infringing on the permanent interests of any portion of 
society. 

We must stop here. The reader will agree with us that enough 
has been extracted from this work to show the intentions of the 
author in his proposed scheme. The practicability of his plan 
seems to us to be about as probable as the substitutions of air- 
balloons for coaches and sailing vessels. We have, however, 
deemed it necessary to give a sketch of the means by which he 
would redress one of our greatest national calamities, merely as a 
specimen of the nature of the speculations in which the human 
mind, even in these days, will sometimes indulge. 





Art. V.—Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. and of a 
Cruise in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha, in the years 
1829, 1830, and 1831. By Avotrnus Stape, Esq. In 2 Vols. 
8vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1832. 


Tuerz is in these volumes a source of interest for British readers, 
exceeding in attraction whatever might be expected in a work 
which purports to be merely the record of an extensive journey 
through foreign countries. They contain the results of protracted 
observation directed on the inhabitants of the Turkish dominions, 
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during an interesting period of the recent history of that empire, 
namely, the time @. an experiment had but just been intro- 
duced by the Sultan for the purpose of ameliorating the moral 
condition of his subjects. The importance of the author’s testi- 
mony regarding the present condition of Turkey, and the effects 
upon it of the reforms instituted by the government, is considerably 
enhanced by the circumstance, that these measures have compara- 
tively failed—that instead of being a blessing to the people they 
have proved to it a curse, and that they have only widened the 
breach between contending parties, and even shaken the very foun- 
dations of the throne. Descriptions which involve such historical 
coincidences as these, must be pregnant with instruction to states 
of every degree. They are striking lessons—they are warnings 
that “9 calculated to make an indelible impression on the civilized 
world. 

But it would be great injustice to the author were the obser- 
vations which we have just concluded, to be considered as implying, 
that the general contents of these volumes were of a description to 
require some such accidental material as that which we have just 
alluded to, in order to confer interest upon them. We are happy 
to have it in our power to undeceive any reader who may have 
mistakenly so interpreted our remarks, and to assure him, that no 
record of travels in modern times, with which we are acquainted, 
a. so many features of general attraction as the volumes 

efore us. This superiority is owing, in some measure, to the for- 
tunate opportunities which Mr. Slade enjoyed of becoming ac- 
quainted with Turkish character and manners, and by and by 
we shall come to understand how great is the debt we owe to him 
for the use to which he has converted the facilities thus luckily 
afforded him. 7 

The author seems to be a traveller from taste, and to have been 
‘led to undertake the long journey, of which these volumes present 

an account, from curiosity alone. After making the tour of er 

assing through part of Italy, and sailing amidst the Grecian isles, 
Mr. Slade reached the Bosphorus in May 1829. He remained in 
Constantinople for some time, when he proceeded to some of the 
chief places which could be conveniently visited by one who was 
cruising in the Black Sea. He next visited Roumelia, the seat of 
a war then subsisting between the Russians and the Turks, passed 
the winter quarters of the former, and arrived at Shumla. From 
this place, so celebrated in the annals of war, the traveller returned 
to Constantinople ; thence he migrated to Adrianople, and visited 
Demotica, Enos, Samothraki, and Mount Athos, as also Salonica 
and Smyrna, returning home by way of Italy. 

At the period of the author’s arrival at Constantinople the Turks 
were busily employed in preparations for the second campaign with © 
Russia. e fleet of the contending powers were on the sea, that of , 
the Turks being anchored in the Bosphorus. It happened that out of 
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his intense anxiety to gain all the information in his power, and that 
too in the best manner, Mr. Slade left no method untried to gain 
access to Turkish society ; and no sooner had he made up his mind 
to get on deck of the hip of the Capitan Pasha, the commander 
of the fleet, than he proceeded to accomplish his purpose. Per- 
mitted under proper auspices to enter the Capitan’s vessel, he found 
the Turkish dignitary reclining on a couch in the middle of the 
quarter deck, surrounded by his attendants, listening to the arena 
of some papers, and smoking his pipe. The reception on boar 
was hospitable, and was followed by an invitation on the part of 
the Capitan, requesting the Englishman to remain in the AS , ag 
he was about sine that day into the Black Sea, to seek the Rus- 
sian fleet. The invitation was not fie but.it was quite enough 
for our author, who accepted it with delight, and after returning to 
land, where he fitted himself out for a cruise, speedily proceeded 
on deck, just as the fleet was beginning to sail. 

At the very outset of his close intimacy with the Turkish people, 
Mr. Slade tells us he formed a strong resolution as to the ceremo- 
nies which he should employ in his intercourse with them. His expe- 
rience of the people’has satisfied him, that an European should never 
abate one iota of his due as a gentleman in the society of the Turks, or 
as he uniformly calls them, the Osmanleys: he recommends a 
stranger who visits a Pacha, that if the latter does not ask him to 
be seated, that he (the visitor) should sit down of his own accord, 
for he may be sure, that the next time he comes into the presence 
of the same Pacha, he will be yh ams to enjoy the dignity of 
taking a seat on the great man’s sofa. Again, should an European 
at the divan of a Turk of rank be offered coffee at the same time 
that the chibouque (the pipe) is not tendered, it is advisable for 
him to demand the chibouque from the attendants. This is a mark 
of respect, and it will not be withheld from those who firmly ma- 
nifest their resolution to obtain it. ‘These directions are worthy of. 
being strictly attended to, inasmuch as submission to the demeanour 
of the Turks on the part of an European, makes him contemptible 
in their eyes, and will justify every attempt which their hatred for, 
the Christians may prompt to humiliate and annoy him. 

The time spent by the author on board the Capitan’s vessel 
savours more of the wildness of a romance than it does of any of 
the scenes of ordinary life. As soon as night set in, his attention. 
was roused to the melodious accents of the Imams, who from the 
mizen rigging of each ship called the faithful to prayer; everywhere, 
he says, this appeal is calculated to charm the auditor, but to hear 
it in the stillness of the evening, responding from ship to ship, as 
if proceeding from the voices of invisible spirits, is calculated to 
fill the soul with unearthly pleasure. The holy summons was ex- 
peditiously obeyed, and every deck was in a moment covered with 
prostrated worshippers, presenting a spectacle which deeply im- 
pressed the Christian who surveyed it. Prayers being concluded, 
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the Capitan invited the Englishman to sup with him. The reader 
will be interested in perusing an account of the entertainment : 


* A small carpet was spread between two guns on the main deck out- 
side his cabin. It was not skreened off. On it we sat. down, cross- 
legged opposite to each other. ‘Iwo agas—they were gentlemen of no 
less rank—knelt to us with sewers to wash our hands; then tied napkins 
round our necks, and placed between us a circular metal tray upon a low 
_ stool, provided with four saucers, containing as many kinds of conserves, 
slices of bread and of cake, salt, and a bowl of salad sauce, to be eaten 
at discretion. Our fingers were the operating instruments. The first dish 
was a pile of red mullet. The pasha of course had the first help; being 
a bit ‘of an epicure, he pawed every one individual before choosing. I 
took one whose tail had come in contact with his forceps. ‘The next dish 
was a fowl. The pasha steadied it with the thumb of his left hand, and 
with his right hand pulled off a wing. I tried the same manceuvre on a 
leg ; but, owing to delicacy in not making free use of both hands, failed 
in dislocating it. The pasha perceiving my awkwardness, motioned to an 
officer to assist me. I would fain have declined his services, but it was 
too late. The fellow took it up in his brawney hands, ripped off the 
joints with surprising dexterity, peeled the breast with his thumb-nail, 
tore it in thin slices, and, thus dissected, laid the bird before me with an 
air of superiority, saying, ‘‘ Eat.” I was very hungry, or I should not 
have been able. The third dish was lamb stewed with olives. On this 
I showed that I had fully profited by my late lesson, and, dreading the 
‘intrusion of another person’s fingers on so slippery a subject, dug my own 
in with unblushing effrontery. [I followed precisely the pasha’s motions, 
scooping the olives out of the dish, with a piece of bread and my thumb, 
as adroitly as though I had never seen a fork. The attendants winked at 
each other, and my host’s unmeaning eyes faintly radiated at the rapidity 
with which I adapted myself to existing circumstances. I never fuliy 
understood before the point of the saying, ‘‘ Do at Rome as Rome does.” 
Various other means, followed, which I will not enumerate; they were all 
diminished by a similar process; suffice to say that they were excellent, 
the Turkish kitchen being in many points equal to the French kitchen, 
and in one article superior—the exquisiteness of lamb drest in Turkey far, 
very far, surpasses my feeble praise. About twelve dishes, of which, in 
compliment, I was obliged to eat more than my inclination prompted, 
rendered still more irksome by the absence of wine, had been shifted with 
great dispatch, and a pause ensuing, I began to breathe, thinking my 
repletory task over, when, to my utter dismay, a huge platter of pilaff, 
the standing last dish, was placed between us. Never having liked rice 
since I was at school, the sight of the pressed greasy mess before me was 
possitively revolting. However, there it was, and had I only been required 
to eat a part of it, I might have esteemed myself happy. A much severer 
trial awaited me. The pasha, immersing his fingers deep into it, drew 
forth a tolerable quantity, with which he amused himself some minutes, 
rolling it into a ball, while I stared, simply supposing that the delicate 
morsel, when it should have received the last touch, was destined for his 
throat. It was licky that I did not foresee its right destination, or the 
bare thought would infallibly have made me forget myself, which would 
have grieved me before so many witnesses, not to mention the insult of 
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the restitution. When fairly reduced to the substance of a grape-shot, 
the pasha stretched his lean hand over the tray; I involuntarily shrunk 
back ; he stretched further, and inserted it—O nausea !—into my mouth. 
I swallowed it with an effort of despair, but know not what power of 
nerves kept it down. The attendants arched the brows of wonder: a 
capitan pasha bestow such an exceeding mark of distinction on a stranger ! 
Had there been then a gazette in Stamboul the circumstance would have 
been published, at our return, as the most notable event of the cruise. 
I was delighted to find that the honour was too great to be repeated. 

‘ The apetizers which came on with the tray were removed, and replaced 
by a bowl of koshub, a sweet liquid, composed of various preserved frtits, 
perfumed with rose ; two tortoise-shell spoons were in it, This was ver 
good, especially as we were not reduced to lap it up with the palms of our 
hands, as I might have reasonably expected after what had passed. A 
glass of sherbet assisted our deglutition, and chibouques, with coffee, 
assured its efficacy: while enjcying the latter, an Albanian. bagpipe, 
harsher, if possible, than a Scotch one, supplied the absence of. conver- 
sation. —154—158. 


There was no bed, not even a substitute for such an accommo- 
dation on board ; the Pacha himself slept in a box, which resem- 
bled as nearly as possible a dog kennel ; and this was placed abaft 
the mizen mast. In the morning Mr. Slade obtained permission 
to exercise the seamen in firing the guns. The fleet consisted of 
one three-decker, five two-deckers, three frigates, five corvettes, 
and three brigs. The first morning that he exercised the men a 
rare scene of confusion ensued. They were much amused with 
him, and behaved in a very riotous manner, but still with great 
civility. The master gunner seconded the Englishman’s instruc- 
tions, by using the rattan to the stupid ; but this system of correc- 
tion was opposed by the author, and he had the satisfaction to find 
that the succeeding trials were better received, and produced more 
gratifying effects. The ope of the Pacha’s ship consisted of 
120 guns, French calibres.. The quarters were magnificent, but 
there were no match-tubs: the matches were stuck about the 
deck on spiked stakes, ready to burn any thing that came near 
them. Neither sights nor notches could be found on any of the 
guns ; and these were altogether so defective that no guns could be 
laid horizontally, so that if an action had taken place, these guns 
at every recoil would have fallen down in the bed, and most likely 
would have remained in that position for want of somebody to 
replace them. ‘The men were so unconquerably lazy, that it was 
impossible to induce them to remain any time at a particular-em- 
ployment ; they could run in and out pretty well, could load a gun 
without putting in the shot before the powder as they used to do, 
but copia never be brought to think of stopping the vent. The 
author used to tell the men to point the guns at the hull of a ship ; 
but though this was a good sized mark, still, after taking the 
greatest pains, they fired a whole broadside several times, without 
the object being ever approached by a single shot. 
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The sailors on board, amounting to 1,400, amused themselves 
most of the time, and were little troubled by the officers. The 
only restraint on them was that of living and sleeping at their 
respective guns, to each of which there was a distinct crew. This 
crew composed a mess, and each spread his little carpet on the 
deck ; here they played drafts and chess, and drank coffee, which 
was in continual demand day and night. The only strict dut 
which all had, without distinction, to perform, was that of attend- 
ing at the stated time of prayers. The whole crew were sum- 
moned for this purpose three times every day, at dawn, at noon, 
and after twilight, to which the more scrupulous portion of the 
party on board added two other turns, making five in all. When 
a devotional fit seized one of the Mussulmans, down he popped on 
his knees, quite regardless of the circumstances he was in, or the 
company he was keeping. Sometimes our countryman was in- 
clined to suspect that the sudden paroxysm of the devotee was a 
stratagem to enable him to skulk (as the sailors have it) from a 
disagreeable duty ; but his misgivings on this part of the conduct 
of the crew were soon dissipated, when he found that there was no 
labour to which the seaman could be put that would impose more 
downright fatigue upon him, than one of these fits of enthusiastic 
piety. These devotions are composed of seven adorations—each 
adoration consisting of three prostrations ; so that to complete the 
ceremony of prayer, as it is ordinarily performed, requires from the 
supplicant not less than twenty-one applications of his head to the 

ound. Amongst the old and infirm Mussulmen the practice is 
enaaile attended with a degree of exhaustion, which must some- 
times be productive of the most fatal consequences. 

The amusements carried on on board were quite peculiar in 
their style. The Capitan Pacha could neither read nor write, 
therefore intellectual recreation was for him at least out of the 
question. His hands appeared to be given to him for no other 
purpose than to handle his comboloyo (rosary), and his legs were 
merely employed to bend under him. Jf he wished to rise, the 
attendants lifted him up; in walking he was likewise supported ; 
even when he spat, being asthmatic, there was a servile creature 
near to receive, with becoming solemnity in a handkerchief, what 
the Pacha had ejected. The entertainments chiefly cultivated 
by the crew were such gross buffoonery as ducking in tubs of 
water for money, or playing at bear and monkey, or blindman’s- 
buff. In these amusements the Pacha used to take great delight, 
and once he said to the author, ‘ Does your Captain Pacha amuse 
himself in this way” The former replied, that ‘ English Pachas 
had rather too much to do to employ their time in such things.’ 

Upon the whole, the few days spent by the author on board the 
Pacha’s vessel were passed in a very agreeable manner, whilst he 
often witnessed a great many things which made him turn up his 
eyes in wonder, that such an ignorant, sickly, and incompetent 
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creature as the Pacha could have been the third most considerable 
character throughout the vast empire of Turkey. 

The news of Mr. Slade’s marine excursion reached the ears of 
the Sultan, who intimated his wish for a private interview with 
the former. Pressing affairs, however, prevented the oe at 
least such is the excuse offered by the author for not complying 
with the appointment. We suspect, however, that the real objec- 
tion was the natural dislike of Mr. Slade to the company of a man, 
whose character he paints in the darkest colours of his pencil. 
The policy of Sultan Mahmoud is traced from his first accession 
to the throne, involving as it did errors of the grossest nature, 
together with deeds of blood, at which human nature would shud- 
der. He is described by our author as hypocritical and ungrate- 
ful, and possessed of a degree of obstinate tenacity of purpose, 
which, as he is generally in the wrong, leads necessarily to injustice 
and cruelty. e cannot follow Mr. Slade through the steps of the 
historical details, which he furnishes of the proceedings pursued by 
the Turkish government, and the causes in which the revolt of 
Greece originated. Though the Sultan increased his personal 
power, though he multiplied the sources of his own peculiar enjoy- 
ments, still it is not less a certainty, and a fatal one it is, that his 
individual conduct has done more to shake the foundations of the 
empire, than all the evil that has been perpetrated by his prede- 
cessors for a century. ‘The deep designing plan for extirpating the 
Janissaries was marked by a refinement of fraud, such as is suffi- 
cient to excite astonishment, when we consider the country and 
the people amongst whom it was practised. The act itself, the de- 
struction of the Janissaries, was useful, and perhaps wise; no 
blame, therefore, can attach to the monarch who took the first 
opportunity which presented itself of ridding Turkey of such a 
nuisance. ‘The means alone, by which this necessary duty was 
accomplished, are open to objection. The stern resentment of the 
Sultan was carried even beyond the grave, against the Janissaries, 
for he prohibited all those Oriental usages which he could sa- 
tisfy himself were invented by that body, and sought to esta- 
blish entirely new observances. Thus the costume of his court, 
which was always Asiatic, he now exchanged for that of Europe ; 
his soldiers were shaved, and even the turban, the most sacred por- 
tion of the national dress, was ordered te be discontinued. In 
these regulations Mahmoud exhibited an ignorance of human 
nature, and by his subsequent impolitic measures, he showed how 
extensive as well as obstinate was that ignorance. As a proof of 
the precipitancy with which he was disposed to act, it is only ne- 
cessary to mention that he very readily played into the hands of 
the Russians when they wanted to go to war. Nicholas was 
anxious for a quarrel with Turkey, he could not fight her without 
an adequate excuse, and this, which seemed beyond his power to 
create, was, in an evil moment, supplied by the Pacha himself. 
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Mr. Slade gives a detailed account of the visit of Sir Robert 
Gordon in the Blonde to Constantinople. The circumstances of 
this visit have been already before the public; it deceived the 
Turks, who thought that the English would prevent the horrors of 
war from falling on them ; but the consternation which they felt on 
learning that Russia was in earnest with her threats, is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Slade. Some details of the war follow, but they 
are destined chiefly for the perusal of military men. During the 
progress of hostilities, a conspiracy broke out at Constantinople, 
which Mahmoud found the means of utterly suppressing. His 
purpose was effected by a terrible destruction of life, which he sa- 
crificed without remorse. ‘The description of a visit to the serag- 
lio, in Constantinople, in which however there is nothing particu- 
larly interesting, nearly concludes the first of these volumes. 

From Constantinople the author proceeded, at the close of De- 
cember 1829, ona tour over the seat of war in Roumelia, first 
directing his route to Phillippopolis, then taking the right, traversing 
the cantonments of the Russian army, and finally crossing the Balkans 
to gain Schumla. He had not been long acquainted with the Tartars, 
of whom he had, during the journey, seen a great deal, before he 
conceived a strong partiality for them. A Tartar, according to our 
author, is the very picture of animation : with his face transparent] 
clear, his beard and moustaches carefully trimmed, the high sdluadk 
tied by a coloured handkerchief under his chin, his long fur riding 
cloak, capacious trowsers, and huge boots, his brass shovel stirrups 
bright as the day, his polished saddle and silver hilted pistols,— 
all these varieties of ornaments give to the Tartar a bearing and 
an aspect which command tig: ie if not admiration from all who 
see him. We have, however, described merely the decorative por- 
tion of his costume ; the substantial part of it remains to be men- 
tioned. This consists of a long robe of silk, waistcoat of cloth, a 
jacket of ditto, a jacket lined with fox fur, an overall jacket with 
open sleeves, at times a pelisse, drawers, enormous cloth trowsers, 
woollen leggings, and heavy boots; lastly and externally to all 
these the ‘l'artar wears a sash, both bulky and heavy, in which he 
carries his pistols and his ataghan, whilst in his bosom he bears 
his towels, handkerchiefs, and tobacco purse. The grave digger 
in Hamlet was a child of nakedness compared with a Tartar. The 
people who go under this name are principally employed as couriers ; 
they perform the most. extended expeditions with safety and dis- 
patch, and there is an establishment of them organized in every 
Pashalick. 

On his way back to Constantinople from the seat of the Russian 
and ‘Turkish war, the author stopped for a short time at Adrianople, 
where the Grand Vizir, Redschid Pasha, was then holding his court. 
Notwithstanding a panic which was felt at the time in Adrianople, 
the author was able to penetrate the seraglio of the Vizir, to which 
he had been pressingly invited by the liberal host. The account 
of his visit will be read with attention : 
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‘ He had lately come from Schumla, whence his journey was as a tri- 
umphant march, consequent on his dignity. The beys and agas of the 
towns through which he passed, prostrated themselves before his horse ; 
and as he approached the city, the pashas, Husseyin and Alish, met him, 
and, dismounting, kissed his stirrup. We had, therefore, reason to esteem 
ourselves honoured by his invitation, enhanced by the gracious reception 
which he gave us. His residence had an air of barbaric magnificence. 
Saddled steeds were in the court: crowds of Albanians, armed to the 
teeth, in the halls; trimly bearded, long robed officers, in the anti-rooms ; 
himself, in pelissed state, reclined in the angle of a divan at the farther end 
of a handsome saloon, on the floor of which were squatting some of his 
intimates in humble demeanour. 

‘ He clapped his hands, and ordered coffee and pipes, a mark of atten- 
tion which we scarcely expected from one of his rank; at least not the 
pipes, that cherished symbol of equality, token of precedency, among the 
Osmanleys, which a son may not use in the presence of his father, ora 
younger brother in that of an elder one. And as this ceremony is the 
only picture of ostentation observed in Turkish social life, occupying the 
place of dinners and suppers, I will briefly describe it. To preface: 
the chiboukgis are the most important menials of an Ottoman establish- 
ment, the favourites of the lord. He who presents the pipe to the Sultan 
is not only a pasha, but can dispose of pashalicks. ‘They must be comel 
persons, and well skilled in the difficult art—only obtained by long prac- 
tice—of so filling a bowl, that the slightest inspiration will spread a com- 
plete ignition over the superficies of the tobacco, replaced at each expira- 
tion by a layer of delicate white ashes. The bowl should be in the form 
of a bell; the reed, a Bagdad cherry branch, at least seven feet long 
without a joining; the mouth-piece, of lemon or cloud-coloured amber, 
clear, but not transparent, inviting, by its tatto morbido, the lips to caress 
it. With such an apparatus, presented by a youth. a la Ganymede, you 
may imagine that you are inhaling the spirit of nectar, and, while in a 
kind of trance, watching the odorous vapour curling above your head, 
that the ceiling is studded with houris’ eyes. But this perfection can only 
be obtained at the divan of a refined Osmanley. What, compared to it, 
is a cigar or a meerschaum! they may well be termed weed, while the 
other is a bouquet. 


‘“‘ Sublime in hookahs, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe,” 


sung Byron; but farther on he added, 


‘* But thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties; give me a cigar.” 


Thus proving that he had not been chez a pasha of acknowledged taste. 
Indeed, his highest acquaintance among the Faithful was the aga of 
Thebes, a drunken old sot—I knew him since at Smyrna, as chief doua- 
nier—who probably never gave him a clean turn out ; for the true lover of 
tobacco, real discriminator of its beauties, must be a sober person, capable 
of being exhilarated by the brown berry’s juice. But to return to our 
subject. Scarcely had the vizir’s laconic order, ‘‘ Coffee, pipes, bring,” 
undulated through the ante-room, than it was obeyed. Two capidgis 
F 2 
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with silver sticks, vizirial emblems, marshalled in a shoeless, noiseless 
train, which nearly filled the apartment. The chiboukgis advanced first, 
describing circles in the air with the long chibouques, and placing brass 
saucers on the spotless floor to receive the bowls, presented une to each 
guest, with a finished and graceful submission, that would have become 
ambassadors offering gifts toa queen. In the middle of ithe apartment, 
the Cavedji took his station, holding a tray covered over with a piece of 

old brocade: beside him waited the dispenser of the sober decoction ; 
while a third person removed the covering, and disclosed the china cups 
and filagreed silver saucers (the latter in some cases are studded with 
jewels). ‘The cup-bearers then advanced to perform their duty ; and, the 
cups being all filled, stood one beside each guest, waiting, according to 
etiquette, till the vizir took his, to present theirs. At the same moment 
we were served; we sipped, returned the cups to the expectant hands, and 
then the room was cleared with the same quiet haste. His Highness 
showed us yet farther honour. When we had skimmed the cream of our 
first pipes, he again clapped, and ordered fresh ones. Again the silver 
sticks and train entered ; this time bringing a handsomer set of chibouques, 
and, instead of coffee, conserve of roses. We were much pleased, and 
enjoyed the second pipe equally. His Highness clapped a third time, and 
a third batch of pipes was brought in, yet handsomer than the preceding. 
Sherbet was the accompaniment, and on each bowl a fragrant pastille was 
laid, producing a delightful effect. Not content with displaying his smok- 
ing apparatus, his Highness indulged in another species of vanity,—in 
having his pelisse changed three times, each time for one of richer furs ; 
yet so quietly was this little manceuvre performed, that it might have 
passed unnoticed, had we not seen it in other instances; almost impercep- 
tibly the attendant removed one from his shoulders, and replaced it by an- 


other. Our visit occupied an hour, during which we conversed a good 
deal.’—-pp. 166—171. 


At the close of January 1830, the author returned to Pera, a 
suburb towards the sea side of Constantinople, just in time to 
participate in the saturnalia of the Carnival. ‘This place presents 
as singular a spectacle as can be found in any place of similar size 
in the east, namely, the assemblage of the chief foreign ambassa- 
dors crowded together in a narrow wretched street. The represen- 
tatives of England, France, Russia, and Pera, may be styled the 
kings of Pera, so absolutely does each ambassador exercise con- 
troul, without the slightest reference to Turkish laws or authority. 
These little kings preserve altogether a feudal state ; each is almost 
immured in his own castle, and except on public nights, and then 
they meet at each others houses by rotation. One of the most 
singular of the customs still retained by them, is the tolling of a 

eat bell when one of them either leaves his house or enters that 
of one of his brethren. There are three tolls for an ambassador, 
two for a minister plenipotentiary, and one for a simple charge 
d’affaires. ‘Thus the inhabitants of Pera, when they hear the great 
bell, are always able to determine the great question, whether the 
personage complimented be one or the other of the high function- 
aries just mentioned. These monarchs of Pera do not ride without 
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guards; and at the balls no dancing must be commenced until 
their highnesses arrive. Sir Robert Gordon, a sensible man, not 
much given to frippery, astonished the people of Pera, by allowing 
his ambassadorial feet to touch the ground in their streets. 

From the supreme class of the Selenide the author makes 
an easy transition to that of the second in rank, the dragomans, 
who consider themselves in the same relation to the body of am- 
bassadors as that in which the nobility in other countries stand in 
with respect to the monarch who governs them. To each embassy 
four or five of these dragomans are attached with high salaries. 
Under these again are a set of young men (jeunes des langues) 
who are supposed to be studying as probationers for the situations 
of dragomans when they become vacant. These persons, in most 
instances, are the relations of the regular dragoman, and have 
salaries. They are generally unacquainted with the Turkish, the 
Greek being their vernacular tongue in common with the other 
inhabitants of Pera. ‘The author seems to think that the office of 
dragomans is handed down from generation to generation, like a 
domestic property, and that the nature of the trust reposed in 
them very much facilitates their power in keeping it as a heredita 
beneficial interest. Hence they are enabled in most cases to defy 
their employers, for there is scarcely an ambassador who would not 
be afraid to dismiss his dragoman, lest he should pass into the 
service of another, at whose feet, of course, would be laid all the 
most secret mysteries of the diplomatic office which he had left. 

The author gives a very lively description of some of the ceremo- 
nies which are peculiar to the penitential season of the Ramazan in 
Constantinople. It is, he says, at once a feast as well as a fast, 
for the Mussulmans, whilst they abstain in the day even from the 
gratification of a pinch of snuff, to say nothing of the pipe, yield 
the night to revels. ‘The pious Turks during this time nearly rub 
the skin off their fingers, plying incessantly the ninety-nine beads 
of their cambolios, whilst their faculty of vision is at the same 
time seriously endangered by the obstinacy with which they keep 
gazing on the sun as he performs his career to the western horizon. 
The delicious moment when his rays are no longer seen, is an- 
nounced by the thunder of three guns, and then is the appetite let 
loose—then is the carnage begun; and there is not a cook, or 
coffee bearer, or pipe holder, who is not instantly an object of emu- 
lation for hundreds of half famished applicants. The most singular 
feature of the Ramazan is the complete saturnalia which it permits. 
Indeed, such license both of conduct and speech is tolerated durin 
the fast, as to facilitate to a great extent the designs of the dis- 
affected, and it is stated by Mr. Slade, that the whole nearly of the 
popular commotions by which Constantinople has been agitated 
were planned ae the nights of the Ramazan. Amongst the 
ceremonies connected with this fast, in which the members of the 
government take a part, is one relating to the Prophet himself. On 
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the fifteenth day of Ramazan the Sultan takes the remnants of 
Mahomet’s garments and immerses them in a certain quantity of 
water. The fluid is then bottled off, and consigned to each pasha 
in the empire, who is expected to make a handsome return for the 
present. 

A very particular end highly interesting description is next fur- 
nished by the author of the principal szghts of Constantinople. 
These include the forum of Constantine, the palaces, and mosques. 
Access to the different mosques was always easily obtained by 
Christians, except in the case of that of St. Sophia, in approaching 
which, with a view to enter it, Mr. Slade and his guides were 
warned off. His curiosity was only increased by the obstacle, 
and accompanied by the honourable Mr. Grosvenor, proceeded in 
disguise into the body of the edifice. They had scarcely pene- 
trated thus far, when they heard a little boy, who had just run up 
to them, exclaim, ‘ Run quick, they will kill you.’ Had they 
taken the hint they might have departed unmolested, but having 
remained they were almost immediately rushed upon by five 
furious Turks, well armed, who would have undoubtedly put the 
lack to death, were they not prevented by animam. The latter 

eld the arm of one of the Turks, as he lifted it to aim a blow at 
the strangers. , 

All persons, before entering a mosque, wash their arms, legs, 
and neck, even in winter, at a handsome reservoir placed for that 
purpose in the centre of the court where the edifice is situated. 
Leaving their shoes at the threshold, they walk in, and imme- 
diately descend on their knees ; then placing their hands over their 
eyes, and then over their ears, symbolically expressing their reso- 
lution to shut out the world, they commence the prostrations, 
which occupy about twenty minutes, unrolling their turbans, that 
the heads may come in contact with the pavement. 

Women are not allowed to pray in the mosques. Indeed, as the 
author wittily says, that they have no great reason to regret the 
exclusion, for it would be scarcely worth the trouble to pray upon 
such a slender hope of going to heaven as the Prophet has thought 
proper to leave them. He has, however, in compliment not to the 
qoeeer: sex, indeed, but to the men, suffered a clause to be intro- 

uced into his penal code, whereby any male true believer might 
take a female friend with him to Paradise. 

The Avret Bazaar, or woman market, is another peculiarity of 
Constantinople, which the author, in our humble judgment, al- 
ludes to with a very unworthy degree of forbearance; nor are the 
principles on which he seeks a toleration of such scenes as the 
open sale of women of pleasure, more creditable to his good sense. 
The young Circassians and Georgians, who form the whole supply 
of this market, are ‘ only victims of custom,’ quoth Mr. Slade ; 
‘they are brought up by their mercenary parents for the mer- 
chants ’—ergo, we suppose he would say—ergo, it is not the mer- 
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chants that are to be blamed. But may we not ask of the author, 
if there were no purchasers would there exist any vendors ’—if 
there were no unprincipled merchants in Constantinople, would 
there be any barbarous fathers in Georgia ? 


‘If born Mahommedan, they remain so; if born Christian, they are 
educated in no faith, in order that they may conform, when purchased, to 
the Mussulman faith, and therefore they suffer no sacrifice on that score. 
They live a secluded life, harshly treated by their relations, never seeing a 
stranger’s face, and therefore form no ties of friendship or love, preserve 
no pleasing recollections of home, to make them regret their country. 
Their destination is constantly before their eyes, painted in glowing co- 
lours; and, so far from dreading it, they look for the moment of going to 
Anapa, or Poti, whence they are shipped for Stamboul, with as much 
eagerness as a parlour-boarder of a French or Italian convent for her eman- 
cipation. In the market they are lodged in separate apartments, carefully 
secluded, where, in the hours of business—between nine and twelve—they 
may be visited by aspirants for possessing such delicate ware. I need not 
draw a veil over what follows. Decorum prevails. The would-be pur. 
chaser may fix his eyes on the lady’s face, and his hand may receive evi- 
dence of her bust. The waltz allows nearly as much liberty before hun- 
dreds of eyes. Of course the merchant gives his warranty, on which, and 
the preceding data, the bargain is closed. The common price of a tolerable 
looking maid is about 1007. Some fetch hundreds, the value depending as 
much on accomplishments as on beauty ; but such are generally singled out 
by the Kislar Aga. A coarser article, from Nubia and Abyssinia, is exposed 
publicly on platforms, beneath verandahs, before the cribs of the white 
china. A more white toothed, plump cheeked, merry eyed set I seldom 
witnessed, with a smile and a gibe for every one, and often an audible 
“ Buy me.” They are sold easily, and without trouble. Ladies are the 
usual purchasers, for domestics. A slight inspection suffices. The girl 
gets up off the ground, gathers her coarse cloth round her loins, bids her 
companions adieu, and trips gaily, bare footed and bare headed, after her 
new mistress, who immediately dresses her 4 la Turque, and hides her 
ebony with white veils. The price of one is about 16/.’—pp. 241—243. 


A digression on the public baths of Constantinople next follows, 
and the economy and advantages of them are described in a man- 
ner that presents them as objects of great interest. The process 
of a shampoo bath, in the hands of Mr. Slade, is one of the most 
delightful pictures which can be submitted to the imagination ; and 
if it be but borne out by the reality, we can only say, that the 
doubts with respect to the site of the garden of Eden, are now 
dissipated. 

A visit to the great cemetery, which stretches from the outskirts 
of Scutari three miles over the plain, and where repose the ashes 
of half the generations of Constantinople, gives rise to a notice of a 
very fine description of the place, and to an account of the mode 
of conducting funerals in that capital. The most curious feature 
connected with the cemetery, is the college of howling dervishes 
adjoining it : 
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‘ We found them,’ says Mr. Slade, ‘ in full cry. They were extremely 
civil; were flattered at our curiosity, and gave us prominent seats. ‘The 
apartment was octangular, surrounded by a low railing to keep off the 
spectators. ‘The superior gave the time with his hand and head, while 
about twenty brethren moaned, half sung, a kind of hymn, in which the 
names of Allah, Mohammed, Mustapha (a saint, founder of the order,) 
continually recurred. At intervals some howled suddenly, others danced 
round as mad, and all by turns approached and kissed the. hand of the 
superior, who sat aside on a carpet. During the performance sick people 
were carried in and Jaid at the superior’s feet to be cured. He whispered 
in their ears, stroked their breasts, and then bid them rise. They obeyed ; 
some tottered off; others, faith lighting up their sunken eyes, joined the 
holy troop, and sung and danced with equal fervour. Presently the scene 
changed to one of a more lively description. ‘To the notes ya-la-ye-ip, 
sung to a merry tune, the fanatics twisted their bodies in rapid contortions, 
jerked themselves violently forwards and backwards, to either side, their 
heads turning and their eyes rolling in a frightful manner, making the 
spectators giddy and expect every moment that some would fall into fits. 
Occasionally, seized by a sudden impulse, they howled in concert. For 
upwards of thirty minutes this bedlamite game had lasted, and we began 
to think that the actors were endowed with perpetual motion, when the 
superior, extending his hand, pronounced the word ‘‘ Allah.” Immediately, 
as if they felt the hand of the Almighty as well as heard his name, they 
stood each still as a statue, eyes fixed, head firm. This was the grand 
coup de theatre, and exceedingly well done it was—quite sublime. The 
sport recommenced with greater ardour. Ina state, apparently, of com- 
plete frenzy, they seized each others’ hands, and they danced and they sung, 
and they leaped in concert. ‘hen dividing in two lines, they rushed from 
side to side, and they charged, head down like goats, only separating to 
meet again with greater impetus, all the while making the dome resound 
with discordant howls. Finally, closing in a heap, confusedly embraced, 
with disordered garments and swollen veins, they stamped and rolled round 
the hall, till three, overcome with the violence of the exercise, foamed and 
fell into convulsions. This was the triumph of devotion; and thus termi- 
nated, after two hours’ continuance, as singular a scene of folly grafted on 


superstition as one could wish to see. It is worth seeing once, and only 
once. —pp. 279—281. 


It is altogether out of our power to pursue the very amusing and 
instructive narrative, which is continued by Mr. Slade to the ter- 
mination of the second volume. He continues to make us ac- 
quainted with the strange manners and customs of the Turks, by 
following them through every variety and vicissitude of their lives, 
having obviously diligently laboured to multiply his opportunities of 
observation, and to make the best of them when procured. A very 


elaborate account is given by him of the conditions and relations of 
the various tribes which form the inhabitants of Turkey; and his 
observations on the state of the women, as members of society 
amongst the Mussulmans, Greeks, Armenians, and Hebrews, are 
marked by extensive information and sound sense. His subse- 
quent visits to the various places, specified in the early part of this 
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article, but particularly to Greece, have furnished him with the 
means of supplying very impartial materials for enabling us to de- 
cide, with justice, many questions of foreign policy, in which we 
cannot be said to be uninterested. The style and spirit of the 
work are of that easy and elevated description, which at once 
characterize the man of refined education and the gentleman ; he 
has, for the most part, confined himself to well selected facts, and 
is fully entitled to the credit of having composed one of the most 
valuable and interesting records which have yet been placed in 
our hands on the domestic state of Turkey. We have been often 
astonished, how little the well known hints and suggestions made 
by Dr. Paley to his young friend Carlysle, a candidate for the great 
tour, have been hitherto attended to by travellers. That acute and 
sensible man wanted to have details of every day’s life from abroad. 
‘ Get into the inside of a cottage,’ said he, ‘ describe utensils, fur- 
niture, and whatever you find doing.” We have not seen any work, 
under the category of travels, for a long time, which comes more 
nearly to the plan that was proposed by so eminent an authority; 
and we are especially reminded of his advice on this occasion, inas- 
much as Mr. Slade may be said to have literally fulfilled the very 
words of the Doctor who wrote to Mr. Carlysle in these terms :— 
‘ Give us one day at Constantinople, minutely, from morning to 
night—what you do, see, eat, and hear.” We have no doubt that 
Mr. Slade had seen the precepts of Dr. Paley, and he certainly has 
turned them to profit. ‘Some beautifully coloured engravings, from 
the drawings of Mr. Slade, adorn the work. 





Art. VI.—Report of the Secretary of War of the United States 
of America ; dated Department of War, November 21, 1831. 


THE existence of a permanent military force in the most flourishing 
republican state now in existence, is a satisfactory proof that a 
standing army is by no means justly estimated when it is described 
as an emanation from a despotic government. There never was, 
and perhaps never will be, a country which may not at some time 
or another stand in need of the support of physical power: and 
the right of every state to provide in seasonable time against unfa- 
vourable contingencies, is so clear, that a little consideration only 
seems necessary to establish its propriety. 

The organization of the War Department in America seems to 
be distinguished from that of England and France, by the circum- 
stance, that it rests upon executive authority alone, and not on any 
legislative regulations. In truth, the American government seems 
to have considered their chances of engaging in war as ephemeral 
in their nature, and that they might content themselves merely with 
@ temporaray system of superintendence. But experience has 
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taught them, that they must regard war as an evil of possible oc- 
currence at any time, and that they must reluctantly establish a 
course of regulations on the subject out of a conviction that it will 
be perpetually liable to be called into action. ‘The reasoning of the 
American Secretary comprehends in its justification the whole of 
those states which have adopted the principle of maintaining 
standing armies. Let it only be granted, that such an instrument 
as an army is even on one occasion wanted by a state, and it will then 
be impossible to deny the necessity of placing that army in as 
efficient a condition as possible : 


‘ Armies,’ observes the author of the Report, ‘ may be suddenly raised, 
and discipline in some measure introduced, by great exertions, and great 
emergencies. The experience of other nations, and of our own too, has 
demonstrated, that the peculiar information, upon which depend the sub- 
sistence, the health, and the movement of troops, and the supply of their 
necessary materiel, can only be acquired by time and experience. The 
disasters and prodigal expenditures in the beginning of the late war furnished 
a memorable lesson upon this subject, which it is to be hoped will not be 
forgotten, as we recede from the period of their occurrence.. Our present 
organization is small enough for the wants of the service, and yet such is 
its nature, that it may be indefinitely extended, as the pressure of circum- 
stances may require, ensuring in every branch of the service a judicious 
system of administration, and experienced officers to direct and apply it.’ 


One of the last casualties which we should have expected to 
occur in an army so constituted as that of America, happens, to our 
surprize, to be by far the most prominent subject of complaint on 
the part of the Secretary—we mean desertion. This serious evil 
seems to be on the increase in the United States, and in all proba- 
bility because the military code of the country has provided no 
adequate punishment for the crime. For desertion there is no other 
efficient penalty, according to the laws of the United States, than 
confinement and hard labour. But these punishments are in prac- 
tice a mere bugbear. If a soldier be confined to his guard room, 
and the sentinels placed over him to enforce any restrictive mea- 
sures be, as they usually are, his own comrades, then it is easy to 
see that the condition of a prisoner is not altogether so repugnant 
to his feelings ; in fact, there is no privation, no suffering in his 
case. Again, at all the posts, and particularly in those of the 
inland border, the soldiers are generally employed either in the line 
of their duty, or upon fatigue, and a sentence to hard labour sub- 
jects them to little more than the ordinary demands of the service. 
The result of this state of the law is, as has been already observed, 
a vast augmentation of the number of desertions. In 1826 the 
number was 636 ; 1827, 848 ; 1828, 820; 1829,1,115; 1830, 1,251. 
Amongst the suggestions which have been offered for the purpose 
of putting a stop to this mischievous and expensive system, are 
moderate rewards ; but the policy of such a plan is very doubtful. 
Next it is proposed to retain a portion of the bounty, and the pay 
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of a soldier, until the period of his discharge ; next, to diminish 
the term during which he shall be bound to serve, and lastly, to 
increase the pay of the rank and file, but particularly of the non- 
commissioned officers, who should be of a class of men fitted by 
superior intelligence, and by correct conduct, to gain the confidence 
of the soldiers. 

The regulation which has subsisted in America, respecting the 
supply of ardent spirits to the soldiers, is singularly deficient in 
sound policy. In 1830 there were distributed amongst the sol- 
diers, by direct orders from the government, no less than 12,537 
gallons of whiskey, at the cost of 22,132 Spanish dollars. In a 
country, where the national councils are so perfectly free from the 
intrusion of all selfish interests, where no sacrifices are demanded 
of the people, in order to accommodate some order or some famil 
of the higher classes, it is quite inconceivable how such a length 
of existence could be continued to a practice, which obviously af- 
fords an irresistible temptation to drunkenness to those who might 
have remained temperate during their lives, whilst, to the expe- 
rienced consumer of spirits, it is a direct encouragement of the 
worst habits. The American army is not very remarkable for its 
morals, but the chief source of its principal delinquencies is the 
facility which is afforded to it of licentious drinking. An attempt 
at remedying the evil has been made by the war department, but 
with that attention to sound principles, and to the results of expe- 
rience, which it is likely would be applied by such philosophers as 
made the government the proprietor of a soldier’s canteen, the 
attempt ridiculously failed. It conveyed an offer to the soldier, of 
commuting the whiskey ration for the payment of one cent. The 
reasonableness of this arrangement will at once be exposed, when 
it is stated, that the proposal of the war department amounted to 
neither more nor less than this, that the soldier should give up his 
ration of whiskey for a sum of money, equal to about one-fifth of 
the value of the liquor. ) 

It is quite disgraceful to the enlightened Americans to allow the 
continuance of such a reproach upon their character, as that which 
is involved in their total neglect of the mental and religious con- 
dition of their soldiers. ‘There is no person in the character of a 
chaplain attached to any of their regiments; indeed, for aught that 
is recognized by the American army, in any form or manner what- 
soever, there is neither religion, nor a divine Being at all. Not 
only, therefore, are the common soldiers deprived of that most 
useful authority, from which they must receive rebukes and admo- 
nitions for their ill conduct, but they are debarred from those con- 
solations in their last moments, to which we all look with so much 
hope. The Secretary of War, with great propriety, recommends 
that an experiment to remedy so important a defalcation of the duty 
of a good government should be salad The expense, he says, cannot 
fairly be put in competition with an object, which promises such 
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useful results for the improvement and true happiness of the army. 
To introduce, into a discussion of this nature, the paltry considera- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence, and that in a country, too, 
where the revenue constitutes a real surplus over the present ex- 

enditure, displays an absence of zeal for improvement which we 
did not expect to see manifested in America. Nevertheless that 
portion of the government, of which the war department is formed, 
appear to be guided by a proper spirit in contemplating this = 
subject, and we think there are few reasonable men, on this side of 
the Atlantic, who will not readily sympathize in the feelings which 
dictated the following passage. e extract from the document, 
whose title stands at the head of the present article : 


‘ Independently of any obligation, which may be supposed to exist on 
the part of the government, to provide for the moral as well as the physical 
wants of a class of men, who, in devoting themselves to the service of the 
country, become unable to provide for their own wants, it is certain that, 
as a question of expediency, this measure is recommended by powerful 
considerations. Where moral and religious principles are practically ac- 
knowledged, their sanctions will add validity to the obligations voluntarily 
assumed by the soldier, and his duties will be performed with more fidelity 
and alacrity. As he becomes a better man, he will become a better sol- 
dier. Discipline and subordination will be promoted, punishments di- 
minished, and all the details of the service will feel the spirit of improve- 
ment.’—p. 8. 


If the American government regarded its own relation to the 
vast tribes of uncultivated human beings who reside on the same 
soil as themselves, they would see the necessity of applying all 
their energies to the moral improvement of their soldiers. A very 
considerable portion of the troops of the United States are per- 
manently stationed at or even beyond the frontiers which separate 
America from the Indian territory ; they must, of necessity, come 
in contact with the inhabitants of the latter country, and what 
must be the notions of white men and their superiority, enter- 
tained by these savages from the specimens which the American 
regiments present to their eyes! Nor is this all—history shows 
the force of sympathy, as resulting from the intercourse of different 
societies of men: is it not possible, then, that the soldiers might 
degenerate into barbarians, particularly as there would be no phy- 
sical restraint, under their circumstances, to restrain the scope of 
the worst passions ? 

In imitation of the British system, there is a military academy 
in the United States for cadets, and from these the vacancies in 
the commissions of officers are supplied. ‘The average number 
of these vacancies, for five recent years, has not been more than 
twenty-three. The total number of officers is 512, whilst the num- 
ber of companies is 106. This proportion is contrary to the 
existing laws, which ordain that there shall be three officers to 
each company of infantry, and five to each company of artillery. 
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Upon the general subject of a standing army, we do not know a 
more rational justification of one than is to be found in the state- 
ment which we extract from another part of the Report. It mani- 
fests sound sense, practically applied to the real business of life : 


‘ The science of war is an advancing one. In Europe, where peace is 
seldom long maintained, a large portion of the talent and intelligence of 
the community is devoted to this study, and to the consideration and sug- 
gestion of changes and improvements in all the branches of their milita 
establishments, whether they relate to the operations in the field, to the 
various supplies, or to the necessary course of administration. We must 
look to those nations for the benefit of their experience. And our pro- 
gress in the elements of military knowledge will depend, in a great mea- 
sure, upon the careful preparation and education of the young men who 
are annually appointed in our service. Our local positions, as well as our 
free institutions, may delay, but we have no right to expect they will pre- 
vent, the occurrence of war. As this event may happen, it is the part of 
true wisdom to be prepared for it, as far as preparation can be made with- 
out too great a sacrifice. Our army is barely sufficient to furnish small 
garrisons for the fortifications upon the seaboard, and to hold in check the 
numerous and restless Indian tribes upon our inland frontier. Under these 
circumstances, the practical duties of the profession are acquired; and as 
long as the officers enter the service with a well-grounded knowledge of 
its principles, we may look to the army as the depository of a fund of in- 
formation upon this important subject, which will enable the government 
to diffuse it among the community upon the approach of danger. By as- 
signing a portion of the officers, previously in service, to new regiments 
and corps, these will soon acquire a competent knowledge of their duties, 
both in subordination and discipline. The great objects of present eco- 
nomy and future security can in no other mode be so certainly attained. 
When we advert to the comparative effects of training young men for the 
course of life before them, or of selecting them indiscriminately for the 
army, without reference to previous pursuits, it will be manifest that the 
present system can alone ensure the attainment of the important objects 
connected with our military establishment.’—p. 11. 


Thus we see that the happy age of gold, in which wars shall 
cease, and the lions shall lie down to repose with the lambs, 
is not set down in the list of Jonathan’s probabilities. He is, 
at all events, safe in the course he has A wis whatever be the 
foundation on which good men expect a permanent cessation 
of war. ‘The taste for discord, which Hobbes called our pecu- 
liar instinct, will scarcely leave the world for some time to come. 
We may be assured, in the meantime, that the most certain gua- 
rantee for peace, to a given country, is to be well prepared for war. 
As matters stand at present this is by far the most prudent course. 
When the era of the reign of true philosophy arrives, then, we 
presume, it will announce itself with such genuine marks of its au- 
thenticity, as that those who run may be perfectly satisfied that 
they should turn their swords into ploughshares for the remainder 
of their days. 
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Art. VII.—The Year of Liberation ;—A Journal of the De- 
fence of Hamburgh against the French Army under Marshall 
Davoust in 1813; with Sketches of of the Battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, &c. &c. In2 vols. London: Duncan. 1832. 


Tur history of that memorable European contest, which was first 
provoked, and afterwards sustained by the leader of the Irench 
imperial interregnum, is pregnant with incidents and collateral epi- 
sodes, which abound with deep and enduring interest. In the 
volumes before us will be found one of those romantic scenes, which 
at the era when they were enacted, were merged in the overwhelming 
tumult of the general war, but which, now that the noise of battle 
has subsided, may well attract our attention. 

The introductory portion of the work, containing, as it does, a 
review of the campaigns which preceded the insurrection of Ham- 
burgh, need not occupy us for a moment, as the principal events 
embodied in that history are familiar to most of our readers. It is 
sufficient for us merely to state, that from the era of the fall of 
Germany, the sequel of which was the battle of Jena, in 1806, to 
that of its regeneration, which was simultaneous with the issue of 
the Russian campaign, Hamburgh groaned under the fierce domi- 
nation of a series of tyrannical satraps of France. When in 1812 
the expedition under rere set out for Russia, the condition of 
the north of Europe was almost hopeless. ‘The German states were 
in a state of destitution, little short of general pauperism; the higher 
orders being the victims of French extortion and insult were driven 
to absolute despair, whilst the great mass of the people, depraved 
by the unsettled state of their country, subsisted alone by rapine. 
Smuggling occupied that immense class who would naturally have 
devoted their time to legal commerce, and the consequence was a 
general infection of the moral feelings of almost every class in the 
state. A striking proof of the prevalence of a fraudulent spirit in 
the country is given in the fact, that the invoices of goods which 
were to pay the duty of customs were described in fictitious names ; 
thus coffee passed for horse beans, sugar as starch, and pepper be- 
came a sort of protean material, being at one time turned into peas, 
at another into rapeseed, &c. The short distance between Altona, 
which belonged to the Danes, and which was well stored with West 
India provisions, and the gates of Hamburgh, was so trifling as to 
allow a pretty extensive latitude to smuggling transactions, which 
were carried on in all manner of ingenious ways. Thus a fellow 
used to come to the Altona gate of Hamburgh offering a barrow 
full of sand for sale. ‘The lrench sentinel laughs at the proposal, 
seeing that there is plenty of the same commodity to be had gratis 
in the city. The applicant said, ‘ Never mind, let me try my fortune 
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in the streets :? he was allowed to pass in, set up his cry of sand to 
sell—but as soon as he was out of hearing of the sentinels, threw 
away the layer of sand which concealed a fine cargo of sugar be- 
neath it. Another day, an old fiddler, fantastically dressed, and 
bearing on his head a monstrous pile of horse hair most prodigally 
curled, drew around him a sarge concourse before the gates by his 
entertaining antics. In one of his pirouettes the buffoon trod upon, 
the toe of a bystander: a quarrel arose—the Frenchmen ran for 
their muskets to the barracks, the fiddler ran after them in great 
terror for protection. A guard of soldiers soon appeared on the 
spot, but no fiddler could be found, and in a few days afterwards it 
turned out that the fellow was in masquerade, that he was a living 
contraband article from head to foot; his rags were completely sa- 
turated with small packets of pepper, sugar, and tobacco; every 
curl of his huge wig was the ie gga | of a nutmeg, or a piece of 
cinnamon, or a nb of cayenne, articles, which for some reason 
unknown, were peculiar objects of the extreme vigilance of the 
French ; in short, the whole scene was a stratagem invented by an 
ingenious smuggler, who was rewarded for his address by success 
in a transaction which appeared to have been extremely valuable 
in its consequences. The French retaliated; they instituted a 
system of inquisition on passengers, high and low, which was at 
first merely inconvenient, but latterly became indecent, tyrannical, 
and even brutal; they did not stop here, but brought the passport 
imposition to such a height, that when a family left Hamburgh for 
a week’s visit to their villa in the suburbs, a passport for every indi- 
vidual article brought by them, was declared indispensable by the 
French. Ifa single chair, table, or blanket, was removed without the 
security of a passport for each respectively, it became the property 
of the government forthwith : 


‘A paper must actually be sent to the douane, stating the number of 
pounds of feathers in the beds, the number of changes of linen, &c. down 
to a pocket handkerchief. All must go to the douwane, there to be weighed, 
registered, and all this registering and official impertinence to be duly paid 
for. Further security, too, must be found by the proprietor, for the re- 
turn of his chairs and tables within eight months; or he must pay the 
same duty as for newly imported goods. If a family carried as much tea 
or coffee out of the town as would make their breakfast, the penalty was 
almost as heavy as if they had smuggled it in; and the first insolent gens- 
d’arme whom they met had a right to overhaul the whole party, a right 
which he generally exercised with the loyal activity of the sword. 

‘As for the popular luxuries of wine, brandy, and tobacco, which by 
long habit had become necessaries, the difficulties attendant on their use 
were nearly equivalent to a direct prohibition. More than three bottles of 
wine, which once was as much in common use as beer, could not be sent 
to the next door without a regular passport; and half a dozen would have 
drawn down the whole vigour and rigour of the offended douane. A pre- 
sent of a cask of ale often involved as much delicate negociation with the 
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police, as if it had been an affair of life and death ; and the steps were so 
intricate in the transfer of the merest trifles from house to house, that the 
matter often ended in confiscation, if not in fine. But troublesome as it 
was, to be thus compelled to apply to the public officers on every occasion, 
the annoyance was still increased by that well understood official vexation, 
delay. The clerks of the custom-house, chiefly imported in the train of 
the army, all assumed the air of masters. The citizens were the con- 
quered, the serfs of those barons of the inkstand. For, one of the mis- 
fortunes of a Frenchman is the national habit of looking down upon the 
people of all other countries: the honour of being né Francois settling the 
question of superiority, and he being generally content to take no further 
trouble in the establishment of his claim. It would, of course, be unfair to 
take those fellows as specimens of the French character; they were the 
off-scouring of France, the rabble who naturally follow in the train of an 
army, at all times a wretched school; and in this instance rendered worse 
by its being a requisition army, a hungry multitude, who had been sent 
to fill themselves up with plunder from a country which it was the policy 
of their master to impoverish. They had been flung out of French life to 
scramble for a subsistence among the beggaries of Germany; they now 
felt that their time was short, and they were only the more active in their 
rapacity. The passports gave those people a perpetual means of insult 
and exaction. A man hurrying into the country to see a dying relative, 
to seize a flying swindler, or to save a friend or a fortune from instant 
ruin, must first undergo the official caprices of those gentlemen, who might 
withhold his passport for days or weeks together ; and all who know the 
vexation and offence of waiting the pleasure of the minor masters of office 
even under the best régime, may imagine how the misery was envenomed 
where the parties were the beaten, the plundered, and almost the prisoners, 
on the one side; and a whole host of petits mattres, half military, half 
garcon de boutique, all coxcomb, and all swelled to the skies with personal 
and national vanity, on the other.’-—pp. 293—6. 


The oppressions of the French at Hamburgh after the arrival of 
the news from Moscow were aggravated as far as it was possible 
for ingenious malice to multiply its instruments of mischief. They 
saw with deep resentment the joy of the people at the intelligence 
which now began to pour in of the reverses which befel the hitherto 
triumphant arms of I’rance ; they calculated too hastily on the 
perpetuation of the victorious career which Napoleon had hitherto 
pursued, and revenged themselves on the Hamburghers, thinking 
that their own dominion would be permanent. But the French 
were grossly mistaken. The terrible succession of truths from the 
field of warfare poured in in due season on Hamburgh: the Rus- 
sian troops were advancing—the Russian troops passed the frontier 
of Germany—nay they entered Berlin—Saxony is ridden over by 
hussars—the Cossacks are in Hanover—Russians and Germans 
raise the lance and the sabre in the same cause, so near Hamburgh 
as to be only a day’s journey from it—at last the dreadful words 
‘ fly from hence’ are uttered to the Hamburgh garrison by a mes- 
senger from Maddeling, galloping into the city, and all ‘ bloody 
with spurring, hot with fiery speed.’ This was the signal for the 
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flight of the French ; but the Hamburghers, in the enthusiasm of 
their joy, forgot not what was due to their merciless oppressors, and 
the sequel will show the manner in which they proposed to liqui- 
date any obligations which they might have contracted with their 
visitors. 

On the day of the intended departure of the French from Ham- 
ti the great body of the city porters, (the Krahnleute) a re- 
markably well conducted and trustworthy race, assembled in con- 
siderable numbers on the city quay: at that point where it was 
thought that the baggage of the French would be embarked. Here 
they found that a number of barges were engaged by the custom- 
house officers, who were superintending the loading of these vessels 
with goods from their depots. ‘The manner in which the pretended 
owners came by these goods was so well known to the persons em- 
ployed in loading the vessels, that they suddenly refused to work 
any longer. Soldiers came down to force the men, who continued 
their labours for a short time, with the bayonets at their backs ; 
but they soon stoppedagain. ‘The troops were further strengthened, 
but the process of embarkation was not in the least expedited by 
the measure, for the people had now been completely organized 
against the custom-house officers, as well as the soldiers, and the 
spirit of hostility had by this time shown itself in various parts of 
the city : | 


‘ The conduct of the garrison,’ observes the author, ‘ during this furious 
period, exhibited the extreme uncertainty of depending ona military force 
in a popular insurrection. ‘There is no ground that so soon slips away 
from under the foot of power as a regular army. ‘The garrison might have 
driven the mob into the Elbe, yet they were panic-struck; they heard 
themselves execrated; they saw their barriers torn down before their faces, 
and their guard-houses burned over their heads ; their antagonists were a 
mere rabble, many of them women and boys, yet they scarcely dared to 
fire a shot. The people ran from one object of destruction to another, and 
exercised their rude justice, without any impediment, except from their 
own precipitation. 

‘One act of vengeance pleased every body. A French fellow in the 
police, who, by bis peculiar insolence and extortion, had attracted the fa- 
vour of his employers sufficiently to be made a commissioner, was early 
marked out for especial retribution. As it was presumed that the garrison, 
however torpid during the morning, might at length make some resistance, 
the people prepared for this exploit with rather more than the usual force. 
After gathering their force in some of the bye-streets, and sending out a 
few women to reconnoitre the state of the commissioner’s defences, which 
amounted to nothing but closing his shutters, the whole multitude made a 
grand attack upon his castle. Never was manceuvre more expeditious, or 
more successful ; the whole house was instantly in possession. ‘The ladies 
were peculiarly heroic ; they led the column of attack, and were seen in 
another moment at the windows in the full glory of patriotism and pillage. 
The commissioner had been a man of many callings; for, to his political 
character, he had added that of a trader in sugar and coffee, prizes which 
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now peculiarly stimulated the public zeal. The women returned into the 
streets with their caps and aprons loaded with spoil. When his stores were 


completely gutted, those heroines gave up the honours of the day to the 
men; the Arbeitensleute rushed in, tore down the furniture, flung a part 


of it out of the windows, conveyed the rest into carts, and, in the course 
of the day, completely cleared the house. The walls remained, and it 
was nothing but the scorn, or the weariness of the multitude, that spared 
even the walls. The police despot was completely stripped, unfeathered, 


plucked to the bone ; never was public functionary more thoroughly taught 
the value of the vor populi.’—pp. 309—11, 


The excess to which the mutual hostility of the garrison and the 
people was carried, produced so many mischiefs, and justified so 
much the apprehension of more occurring, that the chief men of 
Hamburgh determined to institute some plan of amicable separa- 
tion. The result of their interference was, that the people and the 
soldiers shunned every opportunity of coming into contact. The 
former were the more disposed to abstain from making use of the 
power which they now possessed of avenging all their wrongs on 
the garrison, from the belief that the Russian troops were ap- 
proaching Hamburgh, and that to them should be left the task of 
inflicting the proper proportion of punishment on the heads of the 
offending Frenchmen. In the meantime the latter, under a pre- 
tence that they were summoned by Napoleon to his quarters, rose 
up unexpectedly in the evening, and falling in on parade with 
their artillery, marched out of the city, leaving Hamburgh per- 
fectly free. As they threatened no molestation, so none was of- 
fered to them; but they left behind them in the city the memory 
of a name, which has been ‘ embalmed in hate, and canonized in 
scorn.’ 

After a brief but animated description of the bombardment of 
Hamburgh by Davoust, the author proceeds to give us some de- 
tails respecting the annals of that interesting city. The origin 
and effects of the Hamseatic league are copiously and learnedly 
illustrated, while those effects are shown to have become gradually 
so consolidated, as to render the existence of the league itself no 
longer necessary. 

The greater portion of the second volume of this work is occu- 
pied with miscellaneous observations, anecdotes, and biographical 
sketches, connected with the campaign of 1812—13, and the chiefs 
who distinguished themselves on either side of the great contest. 
Amongst these is a visionary scene, entitled ‘ Generations of 
Napoleon.’ It is destitute of all interest, and indeed, we may add, 
of all meaning, having been evidently composed in one of those in- 
tervals during which the author could not be properly said to have 
been either asleep or awake. The succeeding chapters are bet- 
ter; that entitled ‘ Napoleoniana,’ being a collection of some 


of the ‘ sayings and doings’ of that great man, obtained, no doubt, 
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upon the best authority, and not extensively known. The follow- 
ing are amongst the best of these anecdotes : 


‘ There are but two ways for a general to reconnoitre; one with a por- 
tion of his army so large, that the enemy cannot distinguish between a 
reconnoissance and the preparation for actual attack; and the other so 
unattended, as to be altogether unsuspected, if not unseen. Napoleon 
would take ten thousand men to a reconnoisance, or but one: the latter 
was his usual mode. He left his staff and escort under cover of some 
village or thicket, and went out with an officer, both wrapt in their cloaks, 
and at a little distance undistinguishable from the peasants. F 

‘ At Dresden, while the allied armies were in the neighbourhood, he 
was up at day-break, toiling like a captain of engineers. While the staff 
were constructing a bridge in place of the one burnt by the Russians, he 
took his stand beside a building which had served for a depot of ammuni- 
tion. The Russian fire was drawn upon this point, and a shell had nearly 
closed the campaign; it burst over the spot where he stood, struck the 
side of the building, and dashed a large fragment of wood or stone at his 
feet. While all around him were alarmed at his hazard, he coolly turned 
the fragment over, and observed,—‘‘ A few inches nearer, and it would have 
done its business !” 

‘ At the close of the battle of Lutzen, Napoleon was in the most immi- 
nent danger of being killed or taken. ‘The Prussian brigrade of cavalry, 
which rushed forward so unexpectedly after night-fall, and when the en- 
gagement seemed to be entirely over, threw the very battalions among 
which he was riding at the moment into great confusion. ‘They however 
formed squares, which in the darkness fired in all directions, without know- 
ing at what they were firing. His suite all dispersed, equally to avoid the 
Prussians and their own men. The firing and the galloping continued in 
the meantime, and the Emperor was no where to be found. If the Prus- 
sians had followed up their charge, they might have taken him and half 
the general officers of his army.’—pp. 203—5. 


The Napoleon theory of fighting a battle is thus described :— 


‘ His manceuvre is, always to have a detached army ready to fall on"the 
rear of the enemy’s movements. A day or two before the battle he marches 
a corps of from twenty to fifty thousand men to the left or right, with 
orders to advance on the sound of his guns. The enemy are then attacked 
in front, and held in play until the period of exhaustion arrives, and a 
general attack can be made. ‘The result is secure: the enemy suddenly 
see a new army in their rear. They must then either retreat at once, 
before the roads are closed up; or if they resist the attack in front, they 
are liable to the attack in rear by the fresh force; or if they are beaten in 
front, they must be driven directly upon that force.’—pp. 206, 7. 


‘ Napoleon pays the greatest attention to ground; he has always in- 
spected the enemy’s position in person, if possible; but this hurried in- 
spection was not enough; after the battle he inspected it again, and with 
extreme minuteness; rode over it foot by foot, and left not a nook un- 
explored. His first point gained by this was a nearer guess at the actual 
numbers opposed tohim, His next was probably an insight into the prin- 
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ciples on which their generals acted: he thus got the key to the cypher 
of their tactics. Another advantage was, his ascertaining the mistakes 
which had been made by both parties, the points on which the attacks 
should have been forced, and those on which he had formed erroneous con- 
jectures—the whole forming a fine military lesson.’—pp. 208, 9. 

‘ Napoleon’s manner in the field is cool and composed; but he sees 
every thing. His decision is prompt; his orders are remarkably brief, 
thus of course leaving a good deal to the quickness of his officers ; but 
their brevity prevents them from being mistaken, the usual source of 
failure in extended movements. His orders are principles ; the application 
belongs to others: and the orders once given, he seems to think his part 
done. He then alights from his horse, and walks about, like an un- 
concerned person; or sits upon a hillock or a stone, with his telescope in 


his hand, gazing on the country, as if he were an amateur sketching the 
landscape.’—p. 214. 


The strange combination of narratives and dissertations—the 
abrupt bathodaction of themes, for which the reader has been to- 
tally unprepared by the preceding pages—give to the concluding 
portion of this work a character of levity, which reflects no sort of 
credit on the judgment of the author. The whole of what is sub- 
stantial in these volumes, might, without the slightest injustice, be 
limited to one-fourth of the pages devoted to the contents. ‘The 
three remaining fourths, and especially the matter which fills 
nearly the whole of the second volume, are composed of that sort 
of degenerate literature, which has been designated by the title of 
rubbish, and would not be admitted into the columns of the most 
ill-conducted of the penny periodicals. 
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Art. VIII.—America, and the Americans. By A Cit1zEN oF THE 
Wor tp. | Vol. 8vo. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


Ir is not many years ago since America formed a portion, and a 
very inferior one too, of the savage regions of the world, in the credu- 
lous imaginations of the people of England. They believed that 
there was nothing in that country which could be stolen save grass or 
water—that every man in America was his own tailor, carpenter, 
and gardener ; in short, that there were neither arts nor sciences, nor 
civilization nor common conveniences, to be found amongst the 
benighted inhabitants of that ill-fated territory. Things are some- 
what changed at present; we have more definite notions now-a- 
days of the American character ;,we have found that we were mis- 
taken in ascribing to them the decorations of tails, and paws, and 
woolly hair, and that they really are human beings, constructed 
according to the sw | which we ourselves, for very sufficient 
reasons, deem to be altogether unexceptionable. 
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| Whilst, however, we blame the precipitancy and obstinacy of 
judgment by which England has committed so much injustice 
against America—whilst we remember with painful regret that the 
chief misrepresentations of American character are ascribable to 
the malice of Englishmen, yet we cannot overlook the fact so 
honourable to this country, that it is to Englishmen also that the 
inhabitants of the United States are indebted for that moral redress 
which they are now so abundantly receiving. Amongst the ex- 
amples of that disinterested love of national justice which of late 
has been roused to the vindication of the true station of America 
in the scale of civilization, we hail with pleasure the performance 
before us, as by the good sense, sound salainat, and impartiality 
which it displays, we are induced at once to place confidence in the 
statements and opinions which it contains. 

Having AA and resided in the United States of America 
with motives purely confined to commercial views, the author 
adopts the impressions which naturally followed from his intercourse 
with the Americans. He had no direct object in making himself 
a critic of their conduct, and of registering the comparative 
amount of their errors and their virtues. Neither did he present 
himself to that people in such a relation as would induce them to 
put on an artificial demeanour, in order to appear well in the eyes 
of a stranger. He lived with them, dealt with them, had seen 
them in public and in private, and has, for reasons that must be 
obvious to every well-directed mind, been led to give to the world 
the results of the observations made by an independent ‘ man of 
business.’ The object of the work being now sufficiently under- 
stood, the reader will perhaps feel better prepared to accompany us 
through its contents. 

The period of time to which the observation of the author re- 
fers, is comprehended in the interval between May, 1829, and 
June, 1831. When the habits of one who is entitled to the de- 
signation of a ‘ man of business’ are considered, it would be quite 
superfluous to attempt to show that two years of close investiga- 
tion of the customs and manners of the American people, afforded 
ample opportunity to the author for the due accomplishment of his 
task. 

The novelty which appears to have been the first to strike the 
senses of the author upon his arrival at New York was the decent 
appearance and evidently high character of the working classes. 

here was a total absence in the streets not only of all mendicants 
in filth and rags, but likewise of any specimens of that class which 
is usually denominated a mob or rabble. The workmen were all 
well clothed, were intelligent and civil, without at the same time 
descending to any of those acts which, however trivial in them- 
selves, still denote a spirit of servility in those who practise them : 
all exhibited an independence of feeling which never degenerated 
into vulgar insolence. The dresses of the more elevated orders of 
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society struck our observer as resembling more the fashion of Paris 
than of London; but in no instance did he see such a doubtful 
ornament as a whisker amongst the men. Private vehicles were 
abundant in the best parts of the city ; but they were destitute of 
ee and as they were made and employed merely for use, no 
edizened footman, powdered and scented, no rampant lions in 
effigy, or mantled shields on the pannels, augmented the natural 
burden of the carriage horses of the wealthy. Other of the pecu- 
liarities amongst the Americans which arrested the attention of the 
author, were the free use in conversation of new verbs, the novel 
application of old epithets, and the singular mode of pronouncing 
particular words ; and so numerous were the deviations of the 
people from what we should consider as the normal style of expres- 
sion, that the author found them to amount to as great an impedi- 
ment against the current of conversation as could be raised by the 
employment on the part of either of a language which the other 
could not understand. He heard, for instance, of persons who 
were clever, but possessed of no talents, the former word importing 
merely the quality of benevolence. ‘ Elegant weather,’ ‘ elegant 
hogs,’ ‘ handsome music,’ ‘ handsome lightning,’ were phrases as 
familiarly employed as household words. An American never 
employs the word ‘ fortnight’ to express the interval of fourteen 
days ; he calls it semi-monthly, and other divisions he denominates 
semi-weekly, and semi-annually. Some American friends asked 
the author where he ‘ kept ”? meaning to inquire where he resided ; 
and he frequently went by the title of ‘ Boss’ (a substitute for our 
word master,) by the workmen, coal-dealers, woodmen, and others. 
The result of the author’s experience, as to the state of religion 

in New York is this, that the long disputed problem, ‘ Can a re- 
ligious establishment flourish in any country, unless it is united 
with, or immediately supported by, the state ?” has been answered 
by America in the affirmative. Without attempting to estimate 
what the practice of the people is, the author declares, that in no 
country in the world is the public profession of religion more con- 
spicuous than in America. New York contains above 100 places 
of worship—all sects, of whatever denomination and belief, are 
alike tolerated, and enjoy alike the same privileges. ‘The Pres- 
byterians appear to be the most numerous body, whilst the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian Church is the most wealthy, owing to the 
‘continuation in its hands, and the increased value of the endow- 
ments, originally granted to it by the crown. The bishop and 
clergy are elected by their flocks, and are liberally, but not extra- 
vagantly remunerated. The Protestant church in America is on a 
far more solid basis than that of England, for it is secure from the 
decomposing power of pluralism and tithe system, which has nigh 
converted the national religion of this country into a complete 
mass of detritus. The clergy, most happily for their flocks, are 
neither fox-hunters nor adepts at a game of whist, nor yet are 
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they permitted to employ that time as secular justices in binding 
up parochial culprits, instead of loosing the spiritual chains which 
they were commissioned to untie amongst their congregations. 
The grand security for the well-being and independence of the Pro- 
testant church in America, is the maintenance of that spirit which 
was infused into its professors at the time of the great political 
revolution of the country ; for they at once declared, that when, 
by the course of Divine Providence, the American States became 
independent with respect to civil government, that ecclesiastical 
independence was necessarily included. Hence it followed, that 
as those who formed the political community were allowed to 
modify the laws by which they were to be governed, the members 
of the different religious denominations oval likewise be per- 
mitted to exercise a similar liberty of modelling and organizing 
their respective churches, forms of discipline and worship, in such 
a manner as they should deem most convenient for their future 
prosperity. Many important alterations have, therefore, been in- 
troduced into the American Protestant Liturgy, none of which, 
however, appear to involve any great difference of principle between 
them and the Protestants of England. At one of the Unitarian 
churches, of which there are two in New York, the avthor had an 
opportunity of listening to a sermon preached by Dr. Channing, 
whose eloquence is so worthy of estimation, as to be the means of 
transmitting his fame to this country : 


‘ Dr. Channing is in person slender, and of a delicate constitution, al- 
though his voice is sufficiently powerful. His manner in the pulpit is ex- 
ceedingly engaging and impressive, riveting the attention of his hearers ; 
his style of thinking and mode of illustration display much originality ; 
and when he happened to touch a chord, as, alluding to those who fought 
for the liberties of his country, the effect was electrical.’—pp. 59, 60. 


There are severai houses of worship for the Catholics, who are 
numerous in New York, but whose lineage appears from their 
names to be, in most instances, derived from an Irish stock. The 
proof of the existence of freedom of speech in religion, as well as 
in politics in America, is at once manifest in the facility with 
which the advocates of Deism are allowed to preach their peculiar 
creed, One of the meetings of the Deists, at a place called the 
Hall of Science, was attended by this writer, when a lecture was 
delivered by Miss Frances Wright, an Englishwoman, and pro- 
prietress of the building. The subject of the discourse was the 
present state and future prospects of society, which the lady dwelt 
on in a very eloquent strain, particularly insisting on the immense 
advantages of a diffusion of useful knowledge amongst the labour- 
ing classes. The feature of the evening’s entertamment, which 
chiefly puzzled the Englishman, was the chaunting of songs to 
lively, nay, Anacreontic music. A choir was regularly organized 
in the hall, a harp and lute were played in accompaniment with 
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their voices, and all the charms and powers of science were melo- 
diously — to the airs of ‘ Away wit ores | °—* Auld Lang 
Syne “—‘ Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you?’ 

The author mentions the existence of a store shop, where Deis- 
tical publications are sold, but it is highly creditable to the Ameri- 
can, that whilst no artificial restraints are imposed on the purchase 
of such productions, yet that the circulation of them is just as 
trifling as it is in England, where an impolitic spirit of persecution 
has had the effect of recommending them to the curiosity of the 
public. Connected with the question of religion, the subjects of 
matrimony and burial deserve attention. Upon both these topics 
we shall allow the author to furnish his own explanations : 


‘ The rite of marriage, by the American laws, is a civil, not a religious 
contract ; and is equally binding, whether performed by a clergyman or a 
magistrate. 

‘ Persons about to be united in the bonds, usually employ the minister of 
the denomination or congregation to which they belong, to tie the sacred 
knot, although many choose the mayor of the city in which they reside. 

‘In either case, in genteel, or even middle life, the ceremony is per- 
formed at the residence of the lady, generally in the afternoon or evening, 
and is followed by a gay party, in which the happy couple are the principal 
personages. 

‘The marriage service of the Episcopal Church exhibits judicious cur- 
tailment, and the husband is not enjoined to worship his better half, al- 
though the latter has to pronounce the awful word ‘‘ obey.” That little 
matrimonial badge, the ring, is only used by the Episcopalians, and with 
them it is generally of an ornamental description, the simple but significant 
English gold circle being unknown. No licence from surrogate, or even 
parent or guardian’s permission, is required for the lovers to join fortunes ; 
and the union of young couples whose united ages scarcely exceed thirty, 
or at most thirty-five years, is an every day occurrence. 

‘The system of living so generally in boarding-houses may be said to 
afford additional facilities to these early marriages, as no outlay or estab- 
lishment of any kind is requisite in the first instance. 

‘As a sequel to this matrimonial picture, I may add that divorces are 
easily obtained, if both parties desire it, just as dissolutions of partnership 
in mercantile matters take place in England. 

‘ By a late sanitory law, interments are now only permitted in the older 
and more crowded parts of the city of New York, upon payment of a fine 
of 50/. sterling; consequently the new burial grounds, which are neither 
picturesque, nor in general neatly kept, are situated in the environs, or at 
least in those parts which at present may be so designated. One of these 
humiliating receptacles of humanity is wholly devoted to vaults for the 
wealthier classes, by whom the design was completed. These silent man- 
sions are built in rows, a few feet below the surface of the ground, and 
are entered by strong stone doors, the approaches to which are covered 
with flags; and upon these is the grass-green turf. The names of the fa- 
milies and numbers of the vaults appear on white marble slabs fixed in the 
surrounding wall; which, however, together with the entrance, are quite 
unworthy of this well-planned patrician cemetery. Coffins are invariably 
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made of mahogany, and are finished in the true French style of polish, 
but without any tinsel, angels, crowns of glory, or gew-gaw ornaments. 
These useful articles are kept ready made of all dimensions; and large 
assortments of them are constantly exposed for sale in coffin-shops, as 
commonly as any article of furniture at the cabinet-makers. 

‘ The English superstitious custom of burying the body with the feet to 
the east, is not always observed. 

‘ The wearing of mourning is fast growing into disuse ; the Americans 
arguing, that, independent of the folly of such outward demonstrations 
of grief, it forces unnecessary expense upon many who are perhaps ill 
qualified to bear it; ‘‘the trappings and the suits of woe’’ are therefore 
almost confined to the Episcopalians, who, in this and other particulars, 
show a reluctance to abandon the rules of the old country, England. 
Palls, scarfs, and other funeral badges, are seldom, if ever, seen; es- 
cutcheons or hatchments, never; all these, from their aristocratic origin, 
find no favour in the eyes of the people. 

‘Interments for the most part take place the day after the decease. The 
announcement to the relatives and friends of the hour of the funeral is 
given generally, not individually, through the medium of the newspapers, 
and in the same paragraph which states the death. Black coaches are not 
used ; but hackney coaches, which in New York are all elegant, and drawn 
by beautiful horses, are provided by the friends or family of the deceased, 
if they are in a station of life to afford the expense. These remain at the 
various stands, agreeably to the advertisement; and as they are filled by 
persons wishing to attend the obsequies of their departed friend, they are 
driven to the residence, where they remain in line, sometimes to the 
number of thirty or forty, and filled with individuals of both sexes, in 
their ordinary habits, until the arrangements are complete, and the hearse 
moves forward. The last vehicle is open, devoid of ornament, shabby, 
and drawn by one horse, which is not uncommonly a white one, and the 
driver often attired in coloured jacket and trowsers. The pace is usuallya 
quick walk. After the body is deposited in the ground,—which ceremon 
is not always performed with that solemn decorum distinguishable in Eng- 


land,—the followers disperse to their respective houses or places of bu- 
siness.—pp. 64—69. 


The commercial attachments of the author induced him to pay 
particular attention to all instruments, of whatever cooatiptens 
which he found subservient to the objects of traffic. The Free- 
masons’ Hall, which was first exelusively devoted to the fraternity 
so named, is now the theatre of an annual exhibition, or fair as it is 
called, of the American Institute of New York. This Institute is 
nothing more than a society formed for the purpose of promoting 
improvements in the mechanic arts ; to encourage American in- 
dustry in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ; and to sustain 
such a system of policy as would protect the great national inte- 
rests of the country. ‘The Hall was rpg | fitted up, and the 
exhibition consisted of specimens of every description of goods 
produced in the United States. The staple articles were woollen 
broad and narrow cloths and flannels, pel plain and printed, 
carpeting, hats, glass (cut and moulded), sadlery, ironmongery, 
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common hardware, furniture, piano fortes, small cabinet work, 
pocket books and paper ; all these articles appear to have been of a 
grade of manufacture highly creditable to the ingenuity of the 
Americans. The pressed glass shown at this fair is particularly 
eulogized in this work, as eth superior to any thing of the kind 
seen in Europe. It is one of the few inventions of the Americans, 
ae promises to become an important staple article of the United 
tates. 

In the public markets for the sale of provisions, the author found 
the prices of the principal eatables about half as much as those 
usually paid in the large towns of England. Venison (which is 
plentiful, in consequence of the nature of the climate) is sold for 
four pence a pound, and it must be a very extraordinary turkey 
seals which fetches more than four shillmgs. With respect to 
fish, it appears that the turbot, sole, and bret are unknown in 
America, and salmon, which is brought from Nova Scotia, is scarce 
and dear. The rivers abound in shad, mackerel, and other kinds 
of excellent fish, and there is plenty of lobsters and oysters in the 
markets during the season, The former measure commonly three 
feet, including the claws; the circumference of the shell of the 
latter is usually a foot anda half. The apple and peach are the 
most abundant of American fruits; pine apples are brought from 
New Providence and the Bahamas, and are sold on very economi- 
cal terms. The table vegetables, or, to use the vulgar English 
phrase, the ‘garden stuff,’ most generally consumed consist of 
the Carolina or sweet potato, and maize or Indian corn. Accord- 
ing to the author, the latter is used when green and boiled: it is 
exceedingly palatable, although most awkward to be eaten, unless 
the seeds are previously removed from what is termed the cob. It 
is thus Bk 4 with kidney, or what the Americans call string 
beans ; and so served, is called succutash, and is much esteemed. 
The word corn invariably means maize, unless with a qualification, 
as bread-corn, which signifies wheat. The common potato is 
called the Irish potato. The beet-root is much eaten, as is cab- 
bage, in a variety of forms, introduced, no doubt, by the early 
Dutch settlers. The common English bean is unknown; but a 
large species, and of good flavour, lately imported from Peru, 
called the Lima bean, is already much in vogue. Cauliflowers 
are comparatively dear, but asparagus, of the finest quality, is 
abundant and cheap. 

The author very properly finds fault with the reigning adminis- 
tration for their neglect in allowing the nuisance of slaughter 
houses to continue in its present disgraceful state. ‘These houses 
are scattered over many populous districts throughout the city, and 
during the hot seasons must send forth an effluvia which is un- 
doubtedly noxious in its nature. The author had an opportunity 
of seeing the American mode of killing cattle, and he describes it 
no doubt in the hope, that on account of its being a more expedi- 
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tious and humane process than that practised in England, its supe- 
riority will be acknowledged, and perhaps the method itself finally 
adopted. The animal doomed to slaughter is raised by means of a 
rope fastened to some elevated point, tied round the hinder legs, so 
as that its head shall be pa ia depressed as compared with 
its hinder portion. The great arteries of the neck are then divided, 
and the animal dies from the loss of blood which escapes through 
the opening made into the arteries. The elaborate preparations, 
and the promptitude with which voluntary assistance is rendered in 
case of fire in any part of the city, are amongst the most prominent 
subjects of just eulogy with the author. 

n excursion to the sublime scenery of the Niagara having been 
projected by the author, he proceeded in his journey up the Hudson 
for that destiny. About twenty-five miles from the city of New 
York the vessel passed the scene of Major Andre’s arrest and 
execution, the melancholy circumstances of which, the author thinks 
it necessary to recount. Arrived at the Falls of Niagara he is 
contented with the mere account of his own feelings on surveying 
the stupendous scene, but abstains very properly from any descrip- 
tion. on the return of the author to New York, after having 
Seetieiiiee an excursion to an extent of not less than eleven hun- 
dred miles, he is enabled to give a very favourable report of his 
experience of the people. He says, that os the journey he 
met with most intelligent and agreeable society, had received invi- 
tations and various civilities from persons to whom he and his party 
were unknown; and although he had travelled in public convey- 
ances which were alike open to the members of all classes, still he 
never detected, on any occasion, an example of drunkenness or 
riotous behaviour, never heard an oath, or any indecent or objec- 
tionable expression. 

Philadelphia was the next object of curiosity which the author 
visited after his northern excursion. The edifices worthy of note, 
and the principal institutions of this city, are described by him in 
succession, the United States Bank claiming, by the beauty of its 
architecture, the superiority over all the other public fabrics. Near 
this city, on the banks of the Delaware, is a spot rendered sacred 
by being the site where Penn concluded his celebrated treaty with 
the aborigines. This, it is commonly said, is the only document of 
the kind which was ever settled without an oath, and the only one 
which was never broken. The account of the origin of the name 


of this city is given by Penn himself, in a letter, dated January 
5th 1681: 


‘ « This day,” says the writer, ‘‘ after many waitings, watchings, 
solicitings, and disputes in council, my country was confirmed to me under 
the great seal of England, with large powers and privileges, by the name 
of Pennsylvania,—a name the King would give it in honour of my father 
I chose New Wales, being a hilly country; and when the secretary, 
Welchman, refused to call it New Wales, I proposed Sylvania; and the 
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added Penn to it, though I much opposed it, and went to the King to have 
it struck out, He said ‘twas past, and he would take it upon him; nor 
would twenty guineas move the under-secretary to vary the name; for I 
feared it should be looked on as a vanity in me, and not as a respect in 
the King to my father, as it really was. Thou mayest communicate my 
grant to friends, and expect shortly my proposals. ’Tis a dear and just 
thing; and my God, that has given it me through many difficulties, will, I 
believe, bless and make it the seed of a nation. I shall have a tender 
care to the government, that it will be laid well at first.” ’—pp. 191, 192. 


From Philadelphia the author and his party proceeded to Wash- 
ington. This city, so celebrated in England for many reasons, is 
the site of the Capitol, in which the sittings of the Conerea are 
always held. Here the writer sojourned for five weeks, during 
which he had abundant opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the proceedings of that bod The great error of is members 
of the Congress appears to him to be a tendency on the part of the 
speakers to extend the discussion of the various subjects brought 
before them, beyond the just limits which their intrinsic value 
respectively assigns to them. Nevertheless, the average merit of 
the speakers was respectable, and the author admits, that though 
he heard nothing within the walls of the American Parliament to 
remind him of the oratorical powers of a Chatham, a Fox, a 
Sheridan, or a Brougham, yet he heard no speech which he could 
describe as being below mediocrity, still less did he witness amongst 
the speakers the least approach to that buffoon nonsense, and that 
disgusting cant, which too often disgrace the proceedings of assem- 
blies infinitely more ambitious in their pretensions. ‘The decorum 
which is observed in the meetings of Congress is so rigidly observed, 
that even the interruption of a ‘ hear, hear,’ however agreeable it 
might prove to the orator on his legs, is never uttered. The hour 
of meeting is noon, and unless a great emergency arises, the hour 
of adjournment is fixed for three o’clock, p.m. and at the instant 
that the clock announces the arrival of that hour, the motion for 
separating is made, and the hall is immediately cleared. When 
debates of great interest occur, the ladies form a very large pro- 
portion of the audience. No person holding office under the govern- 
ment is allowed to sit in Congress. ‘The members of both houses 
receive during the session eight dollars per day, besides an indem- 
nity for travelling expenses. ‘lhe members of the Senate are 
styled Honourable. The library of Congress consists of twent 
thousand volumes, which are distributed in a large apartment that 
is open to the public. In the same building as the apartment just 
mentioned is the Supreme Court of Appeal, the judges of which 
are dressed in black gowns, this court being the only instance in 
America, so far as this writer knows, where an official costume is 
worn by the law authorities. 

The official residence of the president, situated about a mile 
from Washington, exhibits all the proofs of the utmost neglect ; 
weeds covered the walks—the grass plots were strewed with rub- 
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bish, and, curious. to relate, in the grounds before the drawing- 
room windows, and in front of the Corinthian portico of the pre- 
sident’s mansion, the author saw sheets, table-cloths, and sundry 
articles of body-linen, exposed, in the true washerwoman fashion, 
to the evaporating influence of the air and the sun. 

During the sitting of Congress, levees and drawing-rooms are 
held by the president. ‘These are open to the public, without dis- 
tinction, od are altogether destitute of any state ceremonies or 
formalities. The writer saw upwards of a thousand visitors in the 
apartments on one evening, and amongst them were two or three 

ersons who had the appearance of operative farmers or mechanics, 
but who ventured no farther than the entrance to the first drawing- 
room. Slight refreshments are handed round by waiters in plain 
clothes, and the levees generally last no longer than two hours. 
The president, General Jackson, is described as having a long and 
pale visage, hair grey, bushy, and combed upwards. ‘Though 
there were Indians in the city at the time when the levee just 
mentioned took place, yet none of them were in attendance. The 
public offices are contiguous to the residence of the president. In 
one of them, that of the department of state, is a collection of 
the portraits of such Indian chiefs as possess authority within the 
acknowledged territories of the United States. In this department 
too, is kept the precious roll, the original declaration of indepen- 
dence, a document which at the time of the invasion of Washington 
by the English, was only removed a few minutes before the sien 
were placed in the possession of the a 

The proximity of the author, whilst in Washington, to the states 
of Maryland and Virginia, where slavery is still openly tolerated, 
reminds him of the disgraceful inconsistency of such a revoltin 
principle being allowed to endure in a country which boasts of its 
predominant respect for human rights. The newspapers of Ame- 
rica are filled with advertisements respecting runaway slaves to be 
sold by auction, in gangs of men, women, and children. Some in- 
cidents, however, which promised an amelioration of this stigma on 
the American character, took place whilst the author remained in 
Washington. A meeting was held in the Hall of the Represen- 
tatives, of a body called the African Colonization Society, who 
have provided, on the coast of Africa, a colony where the super- 
abundant slave population of the United States are transplanted. 
However benevolent the objects of this society may be, and how- 
ever successful its efforts, it must be regarded as doing little or 
nothing towards extinguishing the habit of employing slaves in 
the United States. One great advantage, however, results from 
the existence of the society, namely, a permanent source for the 
circulation of materials that must necessarily challenge the minds 
of the Americans to discuss the general question itself. Inquiry 
must necessarily lead to just views of the policy to be pursued ; 
and this result will only be a step to the practical measure which 
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will wipe off one of the foulest blots that can blacken the cha- 
racter of a civilized nation. 

Proceeding to Baltimore, the fourth in rank of the cities of the 
United, States, the author pursues his systematic plan of minute 
inquiry, into every object that can possibly claim the attention of the 
casual visitor. The Roman Catholic cathedral and the Unitarian cha- 
pel are the only edifices which he notices: there is likewise in this 
city two classic monuments, one of which is dedicated to Washington. 
All the author’s interest, however, seems to have been concentrated 
on the undertaking of.a rail-road, which was destined to communi- 
cate between Baltimore and Pittsburgh on the Ohio, a town which 
from its trade is justly called the Birmingham of America. The 
distance is about three hundred miles, and though no more than 
eighteen months had passed from the time of the road being com- 
menced to the period when it was first seen by the author, still a 
space of ten miles was already completed for vehicles. The rails 
of this road are constructed of timber; the upper edges are plated 
with flat bar iron, and the rails are strongly fastened to the 
sleepers. This, as indeed is the case with all the great works in 
progress in America, is chiefly carried on by the labour of the na- 
tives of Ireland, who have now built themselves a wretched series 
of wooden cabins near the site of operations, which they have dig- 
nified with the name of Dublin. 

A visit to Boston forms the subject of a considerable number of 
pages, in which the author describes, with perhaps unnecessary 
minuteness, the buildings and more prominent objects which that 
city and its environs contain. He made a perambulation to the 
celebrated field called in history Bunker’s Hill, but the proper 
name of which is Breed’s Hill. Here the Americans are building 
by subscription a monument, as an imperishable record of Ameri- 
can bravery. In this part of the United States, the population 
displays an improvement in conduct and cultivation, even in com- 
parison with the condition of the people of New York, which the 
author so unequivocally praised in the commencement of the vo- 
lume. In the city of Boston there was but one pawnbroker’s 
shop, whilst the number of establishments in which books could be 
obtained was greater, in proportion to the amount of the inhabit- 
ants, than the author found to be the case in any other large com- 
munity in America which he had visited. 

Our traveller on leaving Boston returned to New York, where 
he remained for the succeeding twelve months. During this in- 
terval he devoted himself more closely than ever to the study of 
American manners and character. He was fortunate in the time 
which he selected for this purpose, as the year (that of 1830) 
happened to be extremely fruitful of events in the political atmo- 
sphere of Europe, which, being highly calculated to augment the 
usual causes of popular excitement in America, of course multi- 
plied the facilities for observing the secret springs of action amongst 
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the inhabitants. The 4th of July being the anniversary of the 
declaration of independence, was celebrated with the usual marks 
of enthusiastic joy. This solemnization was followed by a second 
on the next day, which took place in memory of the extinction of 
black slavery, by an act of the legislature of New York a few years 
before. This latter ceremony, we lament to say, is only another 
exemplification of the base hypocrisy which characterises the whole 
policy of the Americans of the United States, with respect to the 
existence of slavery in their territories. It is perfectly evident, 
that whilst they delight in enjoying the advantages which the con- 
dition of slavery ensures to them as masters, they are anxious to 
avoid the reproach of maintaining a system so utterly at variance 
with the principles which they affect so warmly to cherish. 

If the ovaivers of New York meant honestly to emancipate the 
poor victims, whom the accident of colour had consigned to chains, 
why did they not save them also from the degradation which the 
insolent customs of their people had fixed on these creatures? Is 
it not true, that no person whose colour bears the heterodox 
shade of the unhappy African, whatever be his abilities, or public 
services, is allowed to sit in any public assembly, court, church, or 
chapel, save in that particular spot in any of such places which is 
set apart for his condemned caste, in the worst situation that can 
be found within the edifice? Is not this cruel contempt of the kid- 
napped African carried beyond the grave, even that sacred bourne, 
the very sight of which is enough to extinguish all sos ge of the 
petty distinctions which impious men are wont to establish amongst 
us? It is, indeed, too true, that in America the bodies of our 
fellow creatures are denied a decent burial, because they present a 
black instead of a white repast for the worms of corruption. 

The 25th of November is another festival, destined to record 
the day of the glorious event when the English army finally eva- 
cuated the city and territory of New York. This anniversary is 
humoursly spoken of as the day for driving out the English Tories 
and sheep-stealers. The latter epithet is said to Lise hous amply 
merited by a large portion of the British troops who were drafted 
to America, and who signalized themselves during their residence 
there by a system of marauding on private property, such as no 
license, granted even under the most relaxed raaelationn of war- 
fare, could possibly recognize. But the enthusiasm which marked 
the proceedings of the 25th of November, 1830, could be traced, 
partially at least, to a cause different from the usual one. The 
news of the ‘three days of the barricades,’ had passed like a 
mighty voice along the surface of the intervening ocean which se- 
parates France from the United States. The event of the de- 
throning of Charles, and the consequent extinction, as the Ameri- 
cans persuaded themselves was certain, of all the evils of bad 
government in that fine country, gave, on the occasion, an impulse 
to the people of New York, and our author can hardly discover 
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language to m an adequate notion of the spirit with which the 
day was celebrated. 

e are under the necessity of passing over a great deal of cu- 
rious information respecting the climate of New York, and some 
of the peculiar annual customs which are observed by the inha- 
bitants. The most interesting part, however, of the public duties 
required to be performed by the American people, is comprised in 
its system of elections. It must be remembered, that this word is 
not understood on the other side of the Atlantic, as being ex- 
clusively limited to the choice of members of Congress: every 
public servant in that prudent community, is selected by the 
people. But this is a subject too interesting to be explained at 
second-hand ; we must therefore allow the author himself to give 
the description : 


‘ Candidates, if such term is applicable to men, who neither announce 
themselves as being desirous of office, nor submit to the degradation of a 
personal canvass, are proposed at preliminary meetings of each political 
party; and the names of the individuals thus approved, are afterwards 
printed on small slips of paper called tickets, the backs of which are 
endorsed with the designation of the offices about to be filled, and to 
which they relate, as Senators, Congress, State Assembly, Governor, &c. 

‘ Every citizen, desirous of exerting the elective privilege, procures a 
set of tickets from the committee of the parties for whom he intends to 
vote; and at the appointed time he proceeds to the house of election in 
the particular ward or district of the city in which he resides. 

‘ Here the voter gives his name and residence to the returning officers, 
who, if they entertain any doubts as to identity or qualification, dispute 
his claim until satisfactory proofs are exhibited that no fraud is intended. 

‘ The name and residence of the voter being entered on the books, he 
deposits the tickets, which are closely folded, in the ballot box, and quits 
the room. 

‘ The period allowed for receiving votes is three days; and at the 
election, I witnessed during our residence in New York, although upwards 
of 25,000 citizens polled at each, there was no confusion or riotous 
behaviour in the streets, no bribery or ‘‘ free drink,” nor parading with 
colours and ribands, nor exhibitions of the childish mummery called 
chairing; and notwithstanding party spirit ran high, and some boisterous 
oratory might be heard in those political forums, the ward houses, a 
stranger, who had not perused the newspapers of the day, or noticed the 
placards or ruses de guerre on the walls, would not have been aware that 
any event of importance was taking place. Extensive as the recent mea- 
sure of reform in Great Britain undoubtedly is, and glorious as has been 
the achievement of popular opinion over an insolent faction; still, a 
closer approximation to the American system, both in respect to the exten- 
sion of suffrage and mode of election, will be found necessary to render 
the members of the elective branch of the legislature, what they ought to 
be, the representatives of the whole people. 

‘ Justice, then, demands that labour as well as property should form a 
part of the basis of the constituency. Reason and policy require election 
by ballot; without which safeguard, bribery and undue influence will most 
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assuredly prevail: and with whatever suspicion the doctrine may at pre- 
sent be viewed, events will too soon prove the necessity of its adoption ; 
and the period is probably not far distant, when election by ballot will be 


regarded in England, as it is in America, like trial by jury, the palladium 
of liberty.’—pp. 346—348. 


From the observations which the author has made on the foreign 
trade of America, we discover that a lucrative commerce is carried 
on very successfully, by its merchants, with China. The Americans 
send not only their own goods to that empire, but also consider- 
able shipments of the manufactures of Great Britain, which are 
actually put on board their vessels at Liverpool. ‘These vessels 
bring back from China, tea, silks, nankeens, shawls, japanned 
cabinet: goods, china, coloured blinds, screens, papers, ivory, mother 
of pearl trinkets, fancy stationery, drawings, fire-works, &c. &c. 
The subject of the Chinese trade, as it affects Great Britain and 
America, will be found treated in this volume with considerable 
knowledge of the subject. 

The author next leaves New York for Canada, his adventures 
in which region he fully describes. But so many illustrations of 
that region, of its productions and inhabitants, have been of late 
poured in upon us, that we feel no desire to accompany our guide to 
so cold a climate at the present season. We have already expe- 
rienced a considerable degree of pleasure in the trip which we have 
in spirit executed under his auspices. We admire the motives 
which have dictated the plan of his work ; and we admire still more 
his industry, and the indefatigable exertions which he appears to 
have employed for the purpose of preparing a rebaiaiiel defence 
for the Americans, who still smart under the effects of the calum- 
nious shafts levelled against them from England. These weapons 
come armed with the peculiar venom which the hatred of estranged 
kindred alone is competent to distil, and it is a part of the duty of 
those who are convinced that the Americans deserve better at our 
hands, to leave no stone unturned until the measure of justice to 
which they are entitled is duly meted to their race. 





Art. [IX.—The Travels and Researches of ALEXANDER VON 
Humeo.pt: being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys in 
the Equinoctial Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia ; 
together with Analyses of his more important Investigations. 
By W. Maceitiivray, A. M. 1 Vol. 8vo. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
1832. 


No literary project which even the present time, so fertile in inventions, has 

produced, comes recommended to us with more claims on our attention than 

the brief but deeply interesting compilation which is now before us. The 
vou. I. (1833) no. 1. H 
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exalted place which Baron Humboldt has earned for himself in the ranks of 
science, has been long conceded to him by the unanimous voice of all who 
are acquainted with his vast labours. But it cannot be forgotten, that those 
who answer to this description; those who are conversant with the in- 
valuable fruits of the genius and industry of this celebrated traveller, by no 
means constitute the greater proportion of the reading community. The 
truth is, that the various publications of the Baron were constructed on a 
scale of such magnitude, such elaborate decoration, as to render it impossible 
for many amongst the most intelligent and inquisitive of the students of 
science, to become possessed of his works. ‘The prohibition which thus 
excluded the general body of the public from the treasures contained in his 
numerous volumes, has been both felt and expressed in this country; and 
it is only surprising, that no attempt had been hitherto made to remove the 
cause of complaint. However, the judicious plan, and the accurate execu- 
tion which are so obvious in the work before us, are amply sufficient to 
compensate for any loss that may have resulted from delay; and we are 
quite sure, that the able compiler will find that he has just hghted on the 
moment for publication, when the public mind is so far advanced in the 
knowledge of nature, as to be able to appreciate to its fullest extent the 
value of his production. 

Frederick Henry Alexander Von Humboldt, was born at Berlin, on the 
14th of September, 1769. He studied at Gottengen, and afterwards at 
Freyberg, where he was induced to take up his residence, in order to take 
advantage of the instructions of Werner, the great founder of geology. 
Before he had attained his twenty-first year, Humboldt published the results 
of some researches on mineralogy, which at once displayed the extent and 
the direction of his genius; and such confidence in his knowledge of this 
science did he inspire in the government of his country, that he was ap- 
pointed director general of the mines in Franconia. ‘This office, however, 
he surrendered in 1795, having resolved to visit Italy, where Galvani had 
made his famous discoveries. But the breaking out of a war prevented 
Humboldt from carrying his determination into effect, and he proceeded to 
Vienna, and subsequently to Paris, in which city he first met with Aimé 
Bonpland, who afterwards became the companion of his travels. 

Humboldt always manifested a passionate desire to pass into distant 
countries, and having proposed the gratification of his disposition as the 
proper employment of his life, he commenced at an early period to prepare 
his mind for the chosen occupation. ‘The most interesting portions of 
Europe, therefore, were inspected by him with the view of having some 
standard of comparison by which he could ultimately proceed in his 
scientific observations elsewhere. Humboldt was disappointed on three 
occasions by uncontrollable circumstances from embarking on expeditions 
to which he looked forward with enthusiasm. One of these was a journey 
to Upper Egypt, which was prevented by political events; the other a 
voyage of discovery to the southern hemisphere, projected by the French 
government, which was suspended in consequence of the breaking out of a 
war in Germany and Italy, and the last was the proposed journey ofa 
Swedish consul to Algiers. Humboldt went as far as Marseilles to wait 
for the consul’s ship; but the vessel was damaged at sea, and the voyage 
was delayed, the ardent traveller resolving to spend some time in Spain. 
Here he effected some important surveys and measurements which proved 
to be very important to the king of Spain. Humboldt was introduced to 
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his Majesty to whom he explained his wishes, and the motives which 
prompted him to visit the new continent of Spanish America; he con- 
cluded by soliciting the king’s permission and protection in his undertak- 
ing. His suit having been powerfully supported, he obtained leave to 
explore without impediment or restriction, the whole of the Spanish 
territories in America. 

In June 1799, Humboldt, with Aimé Bonpland for his companion, sailed 
on board the corvette Pizarro, which was bound from Corunna to Havannah 
and Mexico. When the vessel arrived between the tropics, the parties had 
their attention directed to the force of a particular current which flowed in 
a direction contrary to that of the earths rotations. This has been called 
by Humboldt the equinoctial current: it flows with a mean rapidity of 
from ten to twelve miles in twenty-four hours. The course and effects of 
this current in conjunction with others of a similar nature, and produced 
by the same cause, are traced in Humboldt’s works in a manner that has 
very signally contributed to the improvement of navigation. In the early 
part of the voyage, when the vessel was passing between the islands of 
Allegranza and Montana Clara, a marine production was brought up from 
a considerable depth by the lead. It was a vegetable consisting of light 
green leaves, and afforded to Humboldt the opportunity of giving in his 
works a very interesting disquisition respecting the colour of plants : 


‘ This seaweed, growing at the bottom of the ocean at a depth of 205 
feet, had its vine-shaped leaves as green as those of our graminesp. 
According to Bouguer’s experiments, light is weakened after a passage of 
192 feet, in the proportion of 1 to 1477°8. At the depth of 205, this 
fucus could only have had light equal to half of that supplied by a candle 
seen at the distance of a foot. ‘The ‘germs of several of the liliacez, the 
embryo of the mallows and other families, the branches of some subter- 
ranean plants, and vegetables transported into mines in which the air con- 
tains hydrogen or a great quantity of azote, become green without light. 
From these facts one might be induced to think that the existence of 
carburet of iron, which gives the green colour to the parenchmay of plants, 
is not dependent upon the presence of the solar rays only. Turner and 
many other botanists are of opinion that most of the seaweeds which we 
find floating on the ocean, and which in certain parts of the Atlantic 
present the appearance of a vast inundated meadow, grow originally at the 
bottom of the sea, and are torn off by the waves. If this opinion be cor- 
rect, the family of marine alge presents great difficulties to those physio- 
logists who persist in thinking that, in all cases, the absence of light must 
produce blanching.’ 


The vessel sailed to the Canary Islands, the natural curiosities of which 
are strikingly described in these pages. The account of the island of 
Teneriffe, its ancient and present inhabitants, its climate, geological struc- 
ture, productions, &c. includes a series of descriptions which are cal- 
culated to excite the highest degree of interest. From Teneriffe the 
travellers made the passage to Cumana, a distance of 3,106 miles, in twenty 
days. Beyond latitude 22°, they found the ocean covered with flying fish : 
some of these sprung into the air to a height of eighteen feet. The 
extraordinary power of these animals to sustain themselves in the air, is 
owing to the extent of their pectoral fins, and especially to the swimming 
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bladder, which is sometimes two thirds the length of their bodies. A con- 
tagious fever soon made its appearance on board and carried off several of 
the crew. The mortality must in some degree be attributed to the ignorance 
of the surgeon on board, who not only was unable to stop the disease, but 
contributed not a little by his treatment to aggravate its influence. Amongst 
the victims on board, was a young Asturian about nineteen years of age, 


_ who had left his native land with great reluctance, with the intention of 


seeking in Cuba some employment that might support himself and his 
mother in independence. 


‘** We were assembled on the deck,” writes Humboldt in a strain of 
feeling eloquence, ‘‘ absorbed in melancholy reflections. It was no longer 
doubtful that the fever which prevailed on board had of late assumed a 
fatal character. Our eyes were fixed on a mountainous and desert coast, 
on which the moon shone at intervals through the clouds. The sea, gently 
agitated, glowed with a feeble phosphoric light. No sound came on the 
ear save the monotonous cry of some large sea-birds that seemed to be seek- 
ing the shore. A deep calm reigned in these solitary places; but this calm 
of external nature accorded ill with the painful feelings which agitated us. 
About eight the death-bell was slowly tolled. At this doleful signal the 
sailors ceased from their work, and threw themselves on their knees to offer 
up a short prayer; an affecting ceremony, which, while it recalls the times 
when the primitive Christians considered themselves as members of the 
same family, seems to unite men by the feeling of a common evil. In the 
course of the night the body of the Asturian was brought upon deck, and 
the priest prevailed upon them not to throw it into the sea until after sun- 
rise, in order that he might render to it the last rites, in conformity to the 
practice of the Romish church. There was not an individual on board 
who did not feel for the fate of this young man, whom we had seen a few 
days before full of cheerfulness and health.” ’ 


Having reached Cumana, the capital of New Andalusia, where they were 
hospitably received, the travellers commenced their pedestrian excursions 
into the unexplored wastes, which extended in every direction from the 
city. Ata village called Arenas, they encountered an individual named 
Francisco Lozano, who had a very strange history to tell. His wife havin 
fallen ill during the time that she was nursing a child, the father (Fran- 
cisco) took it one day, and just to quiet it, pressed the child to his breast. 
Milk flowed, and the child was fed by it. ‘The testimony which existed to 
this fact was undoubted; and when M. Bonpland examined the breast, he 
found it wrinkled like those of women who have nursed. At the convent 
of Arragonese Capuchins, at Caripe, some distance from Cumana, the 
travellers were hospitably received ; and though the inmates knew that the 
visitors differed from them essentially on religious points, still the disposi- 
tion to accommodate them was not the less manifested by the monks. In 
the neighbourhood of the convent they visited a cavern, which is the habi- 
tation of nocturnal birds, constituting one of the greatest curiosities in the 
district in which it is situated. ‘The name of the bird which frequented 
this place was guacharo, of the size of our domestic fowl, with somewhat 
of the appearance of a vulture, and having a mouth like that of a goat- 
sueker. At midsummer the Indians, armed with poles, enter the cavern 
and destroy the greater part of the nests, killing the young birds, and taking 
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as many of the old as they can. The hard and dry fruits found in the crops 
and gizzards of the young birds, have a great reputation as specific 
remedies in ague. There exists in these birds, particularly in the abdomen, 
an abundant quantity of fat, which is removed from them the moment they 
are killed. This substance is semifluid, transparent, without smell, and 
keeps for twelve months without turning rancid: as soon as obtained it is 
melted in the cave in clay vessels over fires of brushwood, and is employed 
in the missions as a sort of gravy, in the dressing of food. 

Having concluded his visit to the Chayma missions, M. Humboldt devoted 
a considerable space to a description of the physical constitution and 
manners, languages, aborigines, and races of the country through which he 
passed. It was his practice during his excursions, to collect all the inform- 
ation possible on such subjects, and then to state the facts which he had 
gathered, and reason upon them. He and his companion remained at 
Cumana a month longer, during which an earthquake occurred, being the 
first of which Humboldt had ever been a witness. 

The party next proceeded to Guayra, and after an agreeable voyage, 
landed in the bay of Higuerota. Here they found a few huts, the inhabitants 
of which were fishermen, whose miserably unhealthy appearance, with that 
of their children, bore unequivocal testimony to the noxious character of the 
coast. A faint and sickly smell was perceived by the visitors, resembling 
that which is exhaled from the galleries of deserted mines. The insalubrity 
of the place was attributed principally to the effluvium which proceeded 
from the mangroves, which, mingled with other plants, grow to the very 
verge of the beach. The sea is exceedingly shallow along the coast, and 
in those spots where the water comes in contact with the mangroves, it ac- 
quires a yellowish brown tint. Humboldt was induced to examine those 
plants.' He made infusions of the branches and roots, and found that the 
water used for the purpose was of a brown colour, and had an astringent 
taste. He tried various experiments for analyzing the several structures 
of the plant, and came to the conclusion, that it was the moistened bark 
and fibre that act on the atmosphere, and not the sea water, though it had 
been made brownish by its contact with the mangroves. It was generally 
represented before Humboldt’s experiments on these plants, that the efflu- 
vium which they yielded consisted of disengaged sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas; but of this no appearance could be detected by him. 


‘ «* Besides,” says Humboldt, ‘‘ a thick wood covering a muddy ground 
would diffuse noxious exhalations in the atmosphere, were it composed of 
trees which in themselves have no deleterious property. Wherever man- 
groves grow on the margin of the sea, the beach is peopled with multitudes 
of mollusca and insects. ‘These animals prefer the shade and a faint light ; 
and find shelter from the waves among the closely interlaced roots which 
rise like lattice-work above the surface of the water. Shells attach them- 
selves to the roots, crustaceous animals nestle in the hollow trunks, the 
sea-weeds which the wind and tide drive upon the shore remain hang- 
ing upon the recurved branches. In this manner the maritime forests, by 
accumulating masses of mud among their roots, extend the domain of the 
continents ; but, in proportion as they gain upon the sea, they scarcely ex- 
perience any increase in breadth, their very progress becoming the cause of 
their destruction. The mangroves and the other plants with which they 
always associate die as the ground dries, and when the salt water ceases to 
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bathe them. Centuries after, their decayed trunks, covered with shells, and 
half buried in the sand, mark both the route which they have followed in 


their migrations, and the limit of the land which they have wrested from 
the ocean.” ’ 


At the period of the visit of our traveller to La Guayra, the yellow fever 
had been known there only for two years ; but as commerce increased an 
influx of European and American seamen poured in upon the coasts of 
South America, and the ravages which it now commits are perfectly 
frightful. It is found that when a considerable number of persons, who 
are natives of a cold climate, arrive at a port on the torrid zone, they are 
very liable to be affected by the American typhus (the black vomit or yel- 
low fever). When the sick are removed to cooler and more elevated 
places, in the interior of the country on which they land, the distemper 
ceases in force, and in its contagious tendency. ‘These results are like- 
wise produced by diminution of temperature, and on this principle can we 
account for the periodical disappearance of the yellow fever at Havannah 
and Vera Cruz. 

The next place to which the travellers directed their steps was the Ca- 
raccas, to the description of which, and particularly of the earthquake, 
which produced such fatal consequences in 1812, a good number of payes 
are devoted. From the Caraccas they proceeded to the Lake of Valencia, 
and amongst the objects of curiosity which they met with on the way was 
a tree, the juice of which resembled milk. This juice is used as an article 
of food, and the tree itself is called palo de vaca, or the cow-tree. Its 
leaves are oblong, pointed, and it yields a fleshy fruit, which contains one 
or sometimes two nuts. Incisions are made in the bark, when the juice 
exudes, and Humboldt and his companion drank freely of the liquid with- 
out experiencing any unpleasant consequences. ‘The manner in which the 


illustrious traveller speaks of this tree and its produce is particularly de- 
serving of attention : 


‘« Among the many curious phenomena,” says Humboldt, ‘‘ which 
presented themselves to me in the course of my travels, I confess there 
were few by which my imagination was so powerfully affected as the cow- 
tree. All that relates to milk and to the cereal plants inspires us with an 
interest, which is not merely that of the physical knowledge of things, 
but which connects itself with another order of ideas and feelings. We 
can hardly imagine how the human species could exist without farinaceous 
substances, and without the nutritious fluid which the breast of the mother 
contains, and which is appropriated to the condition of the feeble infant. 
The amylaceous matter of the cereal plants,—the object of religious vene- 
ration among so many ancient and modern nations,—is distributed in the 
seeds, and deposited in the roots of vegetables ; while the milk which we 
use as food appears exclusively the product of animal organization. Such 
are the impressions which we receive in early childhood, and such is the 
source of the astonishment with which we are seized on first seeing the 
cow-tree. Magnificent forests, majestic rivers, and lofty mountains clad 
in perennial snows, are not the objects which we here admire. A few 
drops of a vegetable fluid impress us with an idea of the power and fecun- 
dity of nature. On the parched side of a rock grows a tree with dry and 
leathery foliage, its large woody roots scarcely penetrating into the ground. 
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For several months in the year its leaves are not moistened by a shower ; 
its branches look as if they were dead and withered; but when the trunk 
is bored, a bland and nourishing milk flows from it. Itis at sunrise that 
the vegetable fountain flows most freely. At that time the blacks and 
natives are seen coming from all parts, provided with large bowls to receive 
the milk, which grows yellow and thickens at its surface. Some empty 
their vessels on the spot, while others carry them to their children. One 
imagines he sees the family of a shepherd who is distributing the milk of 
his flock.” ’ 


A journey across the Llanos, from Aragua to San Fernando, proved to 
be merely a monotonous pilgrimage for the travellers. But even so barren 
a tract as this gives to Humboldt the opportunity of pouring forth the rich 
stores of his knowledge. He enters into an elaborate comparison of the 
plains or savannahs of America, in reference to the deserts of Africa, and 
the fertile steppes of Asia. The great distinction of the savannahs of 
South America is the absence of hills. In a space measuring the immense 
area of 387 square miles, Humboldt tells us, that there is not a single 
eminence a foot high! On the way from the northern side of the Llanos, 
to the banks of the Apure in the province of Varinas, the travellers one 
morning saw the phenomena of the mirage presenting themselves in all 
their modifications. Uader the influence of the currents of air, of variable 
temperature, the legs of one part of a herd of wild cows appeared above 
the ground, whilst those of another set looked in their right position on 
the surface of the earth. At Calabozo, in the midst of the Llanos, the 
travellers discovered an electrical apparatus. It was the invention of a 
person who had never seen the machine, and was acquainted with the sub- 
ject only by reading the Treatise of Sigaud de la Fond, and Franklin’s 
Memoirs. By a natural transition the travellers were next attracted to the 
basins of stagnant water, and the confluence of the Orinoco, in which were 
found in abundance the gymnotic or electrical eels. The agility of this 
fish is their greatest security ; they cannot be taken by nets, so that Hum- 
boldt proposed to intoxicate or benumb them, by throwing certain roots 
into the water where they were sporting. Whilst the propriety of this 
measure was debated, the Indians who were by offered to fish with horses! 
as they had often done before. ‘They immediately dashed off to the sa- 
vannahs, and returned with about thirty of these animals, which they im- 
mediately drove into the pool. We take the result from Humboldt 
himself : 


« « The extraordinary noise caused by the horses’ hoofs makes the fishes 
issue from the mud, and excites them to combat. These yellowish and 
livid eels, resembling large aquatic snakes, swim at the surface of the 
water, and crowd under the bellies of the horses and mules. The struggle 
between animals of so different an organization affords a very interesting 
sight. The Indians, furnished with harpoons and long slender reeds, 
closely surround the pool. Some of them climb the trees, whose branches 
stretch horizontally over the water. By their wild cries and their lon 
reeds, they prevent the horses from coming to the edge of the basin. The 
eels, stunned by the noise, defend themselves by repeated discharges of 
their electrical batteries, and for a long time seem likely to obtain the vic- 
tory. Several horses sink under the violence of the invisible blows which 
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they receive in the organs most essential to life, and benumbed by the force 
and frequency of the shocks, disappear beneath the surface. Others, 
panting, with erect mane, and haggard eyes expressive of anguish, raise 
themselves and endeavour to escape from the storm which overtakes them, 
but are driven back by the Indians. A few, however, succeed in eluding 
the active vigilance of the fishers; they gain the shore, stumble at every 
step, and stretch themselves out on the sand, exhausted with fatigue, and 
having their limbs benumbed by the electric shocks of the gymnoti. 

‘** In less than five minutes two horses were killed. The eel, which is 
five feet long, presses itself against the belly of the horse, and makes a 
discharge along the whole extent of its electric organ. It attacks at once 
the heart, the viscera, and the czliac plexus of the abdominal nerves. It 
is natural that the effect which a horse experiences should be more powerful 
than that produced by the same fish on man, when he touches it only by 
one of the extremities. The horses are probably not killed but only 
stunned; they are drowned from the impossibility of rising amid the pro- 
longed struggle between the other horses and eels.” 

‘ The gymnoti at length dispersed, and approached the edge of the pool, 
when five of them were taken by means of small harpoons fastened to 
long cords. A few more were caught towards evening, and there was thus 
obtained a sufficient number of specimens on which to make experiments. 
The results of Humboldt’s observations on these animals may be stated 
briefly as follows :— 

‘ The gymnotus is the largest electrical fish known, some of those mea- 
sured by him being from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 7 inches in length. One, 
4 feet 1 inch long, weighed 153 Troy pounds, and its transverse diameter 
was 3 inches 74 lines. ‘The colour was a fine olive-green; the under part 
of the head yellow mingled with red. Along the back are two rows of 
small yellow spots, each of which contains an excretory aperture for the 
mucus, with which the skin is constantly covered. The swimming bladder 
is of large size, and before it is situated another of smaller dimensions ; 
the former separated from the skin by a mass of fat, and resting upon the 
electric organs, which occupy more than two-thirds of the fish.’ 


The next chapter is dedicated to a very interesting description of the 
atmospheric phenomena which took place in the inland districts, to the 
east of the Cordilleras of Menda and New Granada, in the Llanos of Ve- 
nezuela and the Rio Mata. These phenomena are attempted to be philo- 
sophically explained by the Baron; but whatever the reader may think of 
the success of the reasoning, he can have but one opinion on the import- 
ance of the various facts which he introduces and discusses. 


The party made a voyage down the river Apure, in the course of which 
they had frequent opportunities of seeing specimens of the enormous 
reptiles which abounded in its neighbourhood. ‘The scenery on both sides 
of this river forms a subject for some forcible description by Humboldt. 
Leaving the Apure, the travellers entered the Orinoco. Amongst the In- 
dians who inhabit its banks, the travellers in several places were able to 
trace a tradition, which represented the existence once of a universal de- 
luge. Upon this point Humboldt makes some very striking observations. 
He says, that the concurrence of the. traditions of all countries -with 
respect to the primitive state of our globe, is a subject to him always of 
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astonishment, because the self-same facts are the burden of the record, 
whatever be the lunguage in which it is conveyed, and whosoever be the 
people amongst whose generation it is delivered down. ‘ The substance of 
the traditions,’ continues that philosophical writer, ‘ respecting the de- 
stroyed races and the renovation of nature is every where almost the same, 
although each nation gives it a local colouring. In the great continents, 
as in the smallest islands of the Pacific Ocean, it is always on the highest 
and nearest mountain that the remains of the human race were saved ; and 
this event appears so much the more recent the more uncultivated the nations 
are, and the shorter the period since they have begun to acquire a know- 
ledge of themselves. When we attentively examine the Mexican monu- 
ments anterior to the discovery of America,—penetrate into the forests of 
the Orinoco, and become aware of the smallness of the European estab- 
lishments, their solitude, and the state of the tribes which retain their in- 
dependence,—we cannot allow ourselves to attribute the agreement of 
these accounts to the influence of missionaries and to that of Chris- 
tianity upon national traditions. Nor is it more probable that the sight of 
marine bodies, found on the summits of mountains, presented to the tribes 
of the Orinoco the idea of those great inundations which for some time 
extinguished the germs of organic life upon the globe.’ 

The travellers landed at an island in the Orinoco which is celebrated 
throughout the province for the turtle fishery, or more properly the ‘ har- 
vest of eggs,’ which takes place there every year. They found three hun- 
dred Indians encamped on the island, together with a few white men, who 
came to purchase egg oil. The eggs which are most valued are those de- 
posited by the arran or tortuga in the Lower Orinoco; this is a species of 
fresh-water tortoise, and its eggs are much larger than those of the pigeon. 
The period at which the eggs are deposited is when the river is lowest. 
The animals congregate in countless numbers along the shores of the 
river, and the Indians place sentinels on either side, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the tortoises from disturbance. In April the fishers begin opera- 
tions. The egg ground is divided into lots by the missionaries, and each 
of the parties who have their share assigned remove the earth with 
their hands, and collecting the eggs carry them to the camps. They 
are then broken, and the contents stirred, when they are left exposed 
to the sun until the yolks on the surface become inspissated. These 
are then removed and boiled into oil, which makes an excellent ingredient 
for lamps or for cooking. On the banks of the Orinoco, up which they 
had ascended, they met with many Indians, of whom Humboldt speaks, 
in general, in no very measured terms. Red paint is the usual material 
with which they decorate their bodies; but the colour of the pigment em- 
ployed sometimes varies. Proceeding up the Orinoco, the travellers passed 
through a great variety of magnificent scenery, and visiting occasionally, 
on their route, the sites of the missions, were enabled to collect a great 
deal of curious and valuable information respecting the country and its 
inhabitants. With these facts Humboldt enlivens the details of his journey, 
which otherwise might be readily obnoxious to the charge of being dull 
from its monotony. They soon quitted the Orinoco, and entered on the 
Rio Negro, which is joined by an arm of the former, and which flows 
eastward into the Amazons. The Rio Negro was explored as well as all 
the beauties to which it led, and the travellers returned once more to the 
Orinoco, and entered its channel three leagues below the mission of 
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Esmeralda. This place is remarkable for being near the point where the 
famous bifurcation of the Orinoco takes place. This mission derives its 


title from a mineralogical mistake, its quartzes and rock-crystals having 
been erroneously taken for diamonds : 


‘ This village is the most celebrated spot on the Orinoco for the manu- 
facture of the curare, a very active poison employed in war and in the 
chase, as well as a remedy for gastric obstructions. Erroneous ideas had 
been entertained of this substance; but our travellers had an opportunity 
of seeing it prepared. When they arrived at Esmeralda, most of the 
Indians had just finished an excursion to gather juvias or the fruit of the 
bertholletia, and the liana which yields the curare. Their return was 
celebrated by a festival, which lasted several days. during which they 
were in a state of intoxication. One less drunk than the rest was em- 
ployed in preparing the poison. He was the chemist of the place, and 
boasted of his skill, extolling the composition as superior to any thing that 
eould be made in Europe. ‘The liana which yields it is named bejuco, and 
appeared to be of the Strychnos family. The branches are scraped with 
a knife, and the bark that comes off is bruised, and reduced to very thin 
filaments on the stone employed for grinding cassava. A cold infusion 
is prepared by pouring water on this fibrous mass, in a funnel made of a 
plantain-leaf rolled up in the form of a cone, and placed in another some- 
what stronger, made of palm-leaves, the whole supported by a slight frame- 
work. A yellowish fluid filters through the apparatus. It is the venom- 
ous liquor; which, however, acquires strength only when concentrated by 
evaporation in a large earthen pot. ‘T’o give it consistence, it is mixed 
with a glutinous vegetable juice, obtained from a tree named kiracaguera. 
At the moment when this addition is made to the fluid, now kept in a state 
of ebulition, the whole blackens, and coagulates into a substance resem- 
bling tar or thick syrup. The curare may be tasted without danger ; for, 
like the venom of serpents, it only acts when introduced directly into the 
blood, and the Indians consider it as an excellent stomachic. It is universally 
employed by them in hunting, the tips of their arrows being covered with 
it; and the usual mode of killing domestic fowls is to scratch the skin 
with one of these infected weapons. Other species of vegetable poisons 
are manufactured in various parts of Guiana.’ 


The travellers proceeded to Angostura, the most remarkable circumstance 
which they noted there, being the prodigious mortality produced by the 
crocodiles. From this place they started, with the intention of going back 
to Cumana, and with that view resolved to make a journey across the 
Llanos to New Barcelona. They next visited Cuba, and after minutely 
surveying the physical and moral condition of that island, the Havannah 
included, they proceeded to Carthagena. From the latter place they as- 
cended the Rio Magdalena, and, arriving at the Cordilleras, they crossed 
the mountain of Quindiu, which is considered the most difficult passage of 
the whole chain. In their pilgrimage over this elevation, they were ac- 
companied by twelve oxen—the common beasts of burden in these regions. 
Their shoes were torn with the prickles of the roots of the bamboos, and 
they were forced to walk barefoot, being unwilling to be carried by the 
cargueros. These functionaries have chairs tied to their backs, and in 
these passengers are conveyed, as'regularly as in coaches or steam-boats. 
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In the province of Antioquia, the practice is carried on to a great extent. 
The cargueros, in travelling, generally take with them bundles of the 
leaves of the vijao, in the peculiar varnish of which they find a certain 
protection from the rain. A hundred weight is sufficient to cover a hut, 
that will conveniently hold six or eight persons. 

In the beginning of January, 1803, Baron Humboldt made a visit to 
Mexico. He went there with the resolution of returning to Europe as 
speedily as possible, but the attractions of the beautiful country, and the 
hospitality which was shown him, induced him to remain until the middle 
of winter. The results of Humboldt’s investigations in Mexico, are more 
extensively known than any other portion of his labours, and this must be 
our justification for dwelling briefly on the account of his sojourn in that 
region. In that part of the work which notices the description of the 
vegetable productions of Mexico, we find that the Baron has divided them 
into those which form the support of the people; those which form the 
materials for manufacture ; and those which compose articles of commerce ; 
To follow the account of the two latter descriptions of vegetables, would 
carry us infinitely beyond the proportion of space to which we are eon- 
fined: the first class being that of greatest importance, is all that we shall 
therefore notice. Of all the fruits of the earth, to the growth of which 


the soil and climate of Mexico are favourable, the banana is the produc- 
tion which claims the first rank in importance : 


* Humboldt doubts whether there is any other plant on the globe 
which, in so small a space of ground, can produce so great a mass of 
nutriment. Eight or nine months after the sucker had been inserted in 
the earth the banana begins to form its clusters, and the fruit may be 
gathered in less than a year. When the stalk is cut, there is always 
found among the numerous shoots which have put forth roots one that 
bears three months later. A plantation is perpetuated without any other 
care than that of cutting the stems on which the fruit has ripened, and 

iving the earth a slight dressing. A spot of 1,076 feet, may contain at 
feast from thirty to forty plants, which, in the space of a year, at a very 
moderate calculation, will yield more than 4,410 lb. avoirdupois of nutri- 
tive substance. Our author estimates, that the produce of the banana is 
to that of wheat as 133: 1, and to that of potatoes as 44: 1. 

‘ In America numerous preparations are made of this fruit, both before 
and after its maturity. When fully ripe it is exposed to the sun, and pre- 
served like our figs; the skin becoming black, and exhaling a peculiar 
odour like that of smoked ham. This dry banana (platano passado), which 
is an object of commerce in the province of Mechoacan, has an agreeable 
taste, and is a very wholesome article of food. Meal or flour is obtained 
from it, by being cut into slices, dried in the sun, and pounded. 

‘ It is calculated that the same extent of ground in Mexico on which the 
banana is raised is capable of maintaining fifty individuals, whereas in 
Europe, under wheat it would not furnish subsistence for two; and nothi 
strikes a traveller more than the diminutive appearance of the spots under 
culture round a hut which contains a numerous family. 

‘The region where it is cultivated produces also the valuable plant 
(Jatropha), of which the root, as is well known, affords the flour of manioe, 
usually converted into bread, and furnishes what the Spanish colonists eall 
pan de tierra caliente. This vegetable is only successfully grown within 
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the tropics, and in the mountainous region of Mexico is never seen above 
the elevation of 2,625 feet. Two kinds are raised, the sweet and the bitter. 
The root of the former may be eaten without danger, while that of the 
latter is a very active poison. Both may be made into bread; but the 
bitter is preferred for this purpose, the poisonous juice being carefully 
separated from the fecula, called cassava, before making the dough. Raynal 
asserted that the manioc was transported from Africa to America to serve 
for the maintenance of the negroes ; but our author shows that it was cul- 
tivated there long before the arrival of Europeans on that side of the 
Atlantic. The bread made of it is very nutritive; but, being extremely 
brittle, it does not answer for distant carriage. The fecula, however, 
grated, dried, and smoked, is used on journeys. The root loses its 
poisonous qualities on being boiled, and in this state the decoction is used 
as a sauce, although serious accidents sometimes happen when it has not 
been long enough exposed to heat. The husbandry of it, we may observe, 
requires more care than that of the banana. In this respect it resembles 


the potato; and the roots are ripe in seven or eight months after the slips 
have been planted.’ 


But, as a permanent source of sustenance for a large population, maize 
must be considered as a highly objectionable food to rely on: 


‘ The same region produces maize, the cultivation of which is more ex- 
tensive than that of the banana and manioc. Advancing towards the central 
plains, we meet with fields of this important plant all the way from the 
coast to the valley of Tolucca, which is upwards of 9,186 feet above the sea. 
Although a great quantity of other grain is produced in Mexico, this must 
be considered as the principal food of the people, as well as of most of the 
domestic animals, and the year in which the maize-harvest fails is one of 
famine and misery to the inhabitants. There is no longer a doubt amon 
botanists that this plant is of American origin, and that the Old Continent 
received it from the New. 

‘ Of all the gramina cultivated by man, none is so unequal as this in its 
produce, as it varies in the same field according to the season from forty to 
200 or 300 for one. If the harvests are good, the agriculturist makes his 
fortune more rapidly than with any other grain ; but frightful dearths some- 
times occur, when the natives are obliged to feed on unripe fruit, cactus- 
berries, and roots. Diseases arise in consequence; and these famines are 
usually attended with a great mortality among the children. Fowls, turkeys, 
and even cattle suffer, so that the traveller can find neither eggs nor 
poultry. Scarcities of less severity are not uncommon, and are especially 
felt in the mining districts, where the vast numbers of mules employed in 
the process of amalgamation annually consume an enormous quantity of 
maize. 

‘ Numerous varieties of food are derived from this plant. The ear is eaten 
raw or boiled. The grain when beaten affords a nutritive bread called 
arepa, and the meal is employed in making soups or gruels, which are 
mixed with sugar, honey, and sometimes even pounded potatoes. Many 
kinds of drink are also prepared from it, some resembling beer, others cider. 
In the valley of Tolucca the stalks are squeezed between cylinders, and 


from the fermented juice a spiritous liquor, called pulque de mahis, is pro- 
cured.” 
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In August, 1804, Humboldt and Bonpland returned to Europe. Soon 
afterwards a series of works were published by the former, of which it is 
needless to speak in this place. The Baron came to London in 1818, and 
the same year the King of Prussia gave him a pension of 12,000 dollars. 
In 1822 he accompanied the King to the Congress of Vienna, and in 
1827 and 1828 delivered a course of lectures on the constitution of the 
globe in Berlin. In 1829 he undertook an important journey to the 
Uralian Mountains, the frontiers of China, and the Caspian Sea. 

We agree with our excellent compiler, that it would be superfluous to 
offer a panegyric upon the name of one whose renown has now extended to 
all corners of the civilized world. His genius, his indefatigable industry, 
his unbounded erudition alone, would entitle him to the eternal gratitude 
of his fellow-creatures ; but where shall we find expressions of praise suited 
to the merits of the man, who, with all those great, qualifications just 
enumerated, has preserved, in all its purity, that most important of all 
attributes fa traveller—integrity. No one can read a page of Humboldt 
without iceiing a conviction, that nothing meretricious, nothing merely 
destined for the excitement of popular wonder or applause, could come 
from such a writer; we feel it to be impossible that any fabrication, or 
even an exaggeration, would find a place in his descriptions. Wisely, 
therefore, as well as virtuously, has he clung rigorously to the truth, feel- 


ing that it was alike his duty and his policy to do so; for what fiction is 
more romantic than reality ? 





Art. X.—The Buccaneer. A Tale. In 3Vols. London: 
Bentley. 1832. 


Tue name of Mrs. Hall, to whom public rumour has assigned the 
authorship of this tale, excited in our minds the very highest ex- 
pectations of the merits of her book. We were well aware of the 
difficulties which must at present, and for a long time, beset the 
literary candidate who seeks to procure distinction if a field where 
the championship has been so long, and with such general consent, 
maintained by Sir Walter Scott ; but still honourable ambition de- 
serves encouragement, even though the efforts to which it leads 
may not be commensurate, in their success, with our hopes and 
wishes. 

The scene of the present tale is laid on the Kentish coast, and 
the historical era with which it is connected, is that of the inter- 
regnum when Cromwell wielded the aa of the Stuarts. The 
author does not seem to have contemplated, by the selection of 
her plot or incidents, any project of a more serious character than 
that which simply belongs to her profession. ‘There are no indi- 
cations in the work that she means to illustrate our political annals, 
or throw light on the career of some of the ancient luminaries of 
the cabinet, the senate, or the bar. All the interest which she 
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appears anxious to excite, has no other source than what can be 
derived from a well organized, well developed, fiction. 

The rising of the curtain (if we may be allowed to take a liberty 
which the Eindyed alliance between the drama and romance un- 
doubtedly allows) discovers a beautiful night scene on the coast of 
the Isle of Shepey, where a light skiff had but just moored, be- 
neath the beams of the silver moon. 

This vessel, it must be understood, has transported to the part 
of the coast where the scene is laid, three characters of principal 
importance to the business of the plot. Amongst them is the 
Buccaneer, who, it soon appears, has a hiding place in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also some intimate connections with two of the best 
families in the district. At the head of one of these is Sir Robert 
Cecil, and the other has for its chief representative Sir Willmott 
Burrell. Our acquaintance with these gentlemen commences at 
a period when their relation to each other is very peculiar. The lady 
of Sir Robert Cecil expires at the very outset, leaving a beautiful 
and beloved daughter, Constantia, to whom Sir Willmott is paying 
the most devoted addresses. Such is a general outline of the in- 
formation which can be collected from the opening scenes of the 
Buccaneer, and it is not until we have advanced much farther into 
the details of the plot, that we are able to comprehend the object 
of the arrangement which has been just described. It appears 
that the young lady, Constantia, the heroine of the piece, has an 
abhorrence of her suitor, Sir Willmott, and that her heart is the 
property altogether of an earlier lover. This successful wooer turns 
out to be Walter de Guerre, and he, it seems, had been once, as 
a child, the companion of Constantia, but now was unfortunately 
connected with the lawless Buccaneer, and was with him in the 
skiff when the vessel was moored in the bay on the coast of 
Shepey. 

By Reve we see the great principals, on whom all the weight 
of the business is destined to fall, approach each other, allowing 
themselves just so much liberty of speech as will convey to the 
reader an impression as to the office which each is appointed to 
fulfil. We find that the Buccaneer, at an early stage of the plot, 
makes a clandestine visit to Sir Robert Cecil: we find that they 
address each other as old acquaintances, that they have had some 
dealings of a very mysterious nature with each other, as is proved 
by the fact, that the waiting woman of Sir Robert’s daughter, 
Constantia, is no other than the daughter of the Buccaneer, and 
that she herself was ignorant of the fact. Threats and reproaches 
are used by the Buccaneer in this interview, and he seems ready to 
take any course that will force Sir Robert to comply with his re- 
quest, namely, that the latter should use his influence to procure a 
pardon for him from Cromwell. 

That Sir Robert Cecil had been guilty of some foul offence, at 
some period or another, was further attested by the fact, that Sir 
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Willmott Burrell obtained his consent, as the father of Constantia, 
to his marriage with that lady, on the express condition that Sir 
Willmott would preserve secresy as to what he knew of this unfor- 
tunate parent. 

In the meantime we have the most unequivocal evidence to the 
fact, that the character of Sir Willmott himself is very far from 
being an unstained one. He had but shortly before paying court 
to Miss Cecil, been engaged in a close intimacy with the daughter 
of a Jew in France, and it so happened that, at the time when he 
was closely pressing a marriage, on the daughter of Sir Robert 
Cecil, the young Jewess, whom he had ieelae with neglect, gave 
him notice of her intention publicly to claim him as her husband. 
Such an event as this would have been destruction to all his 
hopes, inasmuch as in Miss Cecil Sir Willmott would have lost an 
opulent heiress, her estates being more the object of his adoration 
than her person. He resolved, therefore, to take immediate steps 
for preventing an explosion so fatal. He addressed himself to the 
Buccaneer (whose name is Dalton) in the hope that the latter 
would readily coincide in any measures, however extreme, which 
would secure his employer from the consequences of the presence 
of the Jewess. In fine, the Buccaneer agreed to undertake that 
the young woman should not be allowed to come to England, at 
the same time that he rejected, with indignation, all suggestions 
for disposing of her in that seeery way which it would be 
shocking to mention, It was not long before Dalton set out.upon 
his mission, but it failed, for the obnoxious lady was on her way to 
this country before the Buccaneer’s vessel touched the French 
coast. 

Sir Walter pursued his scheme of a union with Miss Cecil, re- 
solved, at all hazards, to secure her, although he soon came to the 
knowledge that her affections had been bestowed on another. 
Walter i Guerre and Constantia met, during this period, in the 
garden of her father’s mansion; she confessed her preference for 
him, but firmly stated that his way of life was an insurmountable 
obstacle to their union. The importunity of Burrell was greatl 
aided by the degradation in which Walter de Guerre was laced 
in the eyes of Miss Cecil, still it was probable that she would have 
resisted, to the last moment, an alliance with a man whom she de- 
tested, did he not prove to her that he possessed a terrible secret, 
which involved the very existence of her father. 

The villain hinted as much to the young creature, and threw her 
into an agony of sorrow, such as the author forbears from attempting 
to describe. He told her that he knew her heart belonged to another, 
that he was satisfied she would be made wretched by an alliance 
with him, but still he was determined she should make him a wife, 
or endure the dreadful pang of having her father convicted of 
murder! The moment in which this fatal suggestion fell on the 
ear of Constantia, that moment she flew to her father’s chamber. 
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The scene which followed is wiinaght up with great power and effect, 
and deserves to be quoted : 


‘ The old man had been sleeping, but awoke as she entered, and, pro- 
bably refreshed by the short repose he had enjoyed, stretched forward his 
arms to his daughter with an expression of confiding fondness, which in 
the then state of Constantia’s feelings, but added to the agony she en- 
dured. She could not resist the mute appeal; falling on her knees, she 
buried her face amid the drapery of his robe. In this posture she con- 
tinued for a few minutes: her lips uttered no word, but her bosom heaved 
as if in mortal struggle, and her hard breathings were almost groans. 
At length, still kneeling, she raised her head, her hands clas ed, her 
swollen but tearless eyes fixed upon the pale, anxious, and alarn ed coun- 
tenance of her parent. He would have spoken, but she raised ser finger 
in token that she entreated silence; a moment afterwards she addressed 
him in broken and disjointed sentences. 


‘«* T can hardly give it utterance—and when I think upon it, I know 
not why I should intrude so vile a falsehood on your ear, my father; but 
Burrell seemed so real, so fearfully real in what he said, that I tremble 
still, and my voice comes heavily to my lips.” She paused for breath, 
and pressed and clasped hands on her bosom. 

‘ Sir Robert, imagining that she alluded to her marriage, which he 
knew Burrell must have been urging upon her, replied— 

« « My dearest child knows that I have not pressed her union; but 
Sir Willmott is so anxious—so attached, and, I must say, that my grey 
hairs would go peacefully to the grave were I to see her his wife. I am 
almost inclined to think my Constance capricious and unjust upon this 
point; but I am sure her own good sense, her regard for her father s 


‘« Merciful powers!” interrupted Constance, wildly; ‘‘ and is it 
really possible that you knew of his proposal? Ay, ay, you might have 
known that, but you could not know the awful, the horrid threat he held 
out to me, if I did not comply with his demand—ay, demand for an 
immediate union ?”’ 

‘ «It was very imprudent, very useless in fact,” said the Baronet, 
peevishly, his mind reverting to the proposals of the Buccaneer, which he 
believed Burrell had communicated to Constantia ; ‘‘ very absurd to trouble 
you with the knowledge he possesses of my affairs—that is strange wooing 
—but good will arise from it, for you will now, knowing the great, the 
overpowering motive that I have for seeing your union accomplished x 


‘ The Baronet’s sentence remained unfinished, for the look and manner 
of his daughter terrified him. She had risen from her knees, and stood, 
her eyelids straining from her glaring eyes, that were fixed upon her 
father ; while her hands were extended, as if to shut out the figure upon 
which she still gazed. 

« «Tt is all madness—moon-struck madness,” she exclaimed, and her 
arms dropped at either side as she spoke; ‘‘ some cruel witchery surrounds 
me ; but J will speak and break the spell. Father, you are not a murderer? 
you did not murder ” and she, too, whispered a name, as if it were one 
that the breath of heaven should not bear. 


‘ The Baronet sprang from his seat, as if a musket-ball had entered his 
heart. 
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«** Tis false!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ there is no blood upon my hand—look 
at it—look at it! Burrell has no proofs—unless that villain Dalton has 
betrayed me,” he added, in a lower tone; ‘‘ but I did not the act, the 
blood is on his head, and not on mine. Constance, my child, the only 
thing on earth now that can love me; do not curse—do not spurn me, | 
ask not your sacrifice, that I may be saved ;—but do not curse me—do not 
curse your father.” 

‘ The haughty Baronet fell, humbled to the dust, at his daughter’s feet, 
clasping her knees in awful emotion, but daring not to look upon the face 
of his own child. 

‘ It would be as vain to attempt, as it would be impossible to analyze, 
the feelings of that high-souled woman during moments of such intense 
misery. She neither spoke nor wept; nor did she assist her father, by any 
effort, to arise; but, without a sentence or a word, folding her mourning 
robe around her, she glided like a ghost forth from the chamber. When 
she returned, her step had lost its elasticity, and her eye its light; she 
moved as if in a heavy atmosphere, and her father did not dare to look 
upon her, as she seated herself by the chair he had resumed. 

‘ She tuok his hand, and put it, but did not press it, to her lips: he 
thought he felt a tear drop upon his burning fingers ; but the long hair that 
fell over her brow, concealed her face. He was the first to break the dreadful 
and oppressive stillness. 

‘« 7 would speak with Burrell: there must have been treachery —Of 
himself, believe me, he knew nothing: but I was so taken by surprise, that 
I did not consider—” 

‘ “ Stop, Sir, 1 entreat you,” interrupted Constance. ‘‘ There is now 
no motive for consideration: I have just seen, and promised to be the wife 
uf Sir Wilmott Burrell within this week—and three of its days are already 
past :—his silence, and your honour are secured.” 

The unhappy man was powerless and subdued ; he hid his face amid the 
pillows of the chair, and wept bitterly. Constance walked to the window : 
the beams of the silver moon dwelt with more than usual brightness on the 
tops and around the foliage of the trees that encircled the Fairy Ring, 
where, but an hour before, her footsteps had lingered with her friend. ‘All 
around seemed buried in the most profound stillness; not the bay of a dog, 
nor the hum of an insect, disturbed the repose that slept on every plant and 
flower, and covered the earth as with a garment. Suddenly a nightingale 
flew past the window, and resting its breast on the bough of an old thorn, 
poured forth a delicious strain of melody. Constance leaned her throbbing 
forehead against the cold stained-glass, and the tenderness of the wild bird's 
untaught music penetrated her soul; Jarge tears flowed down her cheeks, 
and her seared heart was relieved, for a little, of its overwhelming horrors. 
She then returned to her father’s side; and again taking his hand in her’ s, 
said, in a calmer voice, 

he Father, we have both need of cdinepRitieih.aAt us read and pray 
together.” 

‘ « Tt is too late to attempt deceiving you longer, Constance ; yet I would 
fain explain . 

‘ ** Not now, father. We will pray.” 


‘ © And you will be happy; or if not, you will not curse him who has 
wrought your misery ?” 
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* *T have too much need of blessing. Bless, bless you, my father !— 
Let us now seek consolation where only it is to be found.” 

‘ « But may I not speak with Burrell? I want to know 1 

‘ « Father! I entreat you, peace. It is now useless; the die is cast-— 
for me—for us—in this world—useless all, except the aid that, under any 
trials, we can ask and receive from Heaven.” 

‘ « My child, call me your dear father, as you were wont; and let your 
soft lips press upon my hand as there were fondness in them—You said 

ou would not curse me, Constance.” 

‘ « Bless, bless you, my dear father!’ She kissed his hand, and having 
lighted the chamber lamp, read one of the penitentlal psalms of the king 
of Israel, when sin, and the wretchedness that follows sin, became too 
heavy for him to bear. 

« « And now let us pray,” said Constantia, conceiving that her father’s 
mind was more composed; ‘‘ let us offer up petitions to the source of all 
mercy and forgiveness.” 


* «T cannot pray,” he said; ‘‘ my lips may move, but my heart is 
hardened.” 

* « We will learn of Him who softened the stony rock, that the children 
of promise might taste of the living waters in a strange land.” 

And her earnest and beautiful prayer floated to the Almighty’s throne, 
from that dull and heavy chamber, a record of the faithful and self- 


sacrificing spirit whose purest earthly temple is a woman’s heart.’—pp. 
299—306. 





Constantia, from this hour, resolved to marry Burrell ; there 
was no other chance for the impunity and concealment which her 
father required ; the deed, which was worse than death, came re- 
commended to her, nevertheless, in the form of a sacrifice to the 
author of her existence. In her wild eagerness to confirm the se- 
curity of her father, Miss Cecil pronounced that a week was too 
long to postpone her marriage with Burrell. The day was ap- 
es and the usual preparations were forthwith commenced. 

n an evil hour, during the interval, Walter de Guerre crossed 
the path of Constantia in her garden ; their interview was pro- 
longed, but the young lady was still firm. Whilst yet the ardent 
lover was reproaching his mistress for her determination to marry 
Burrell, being altogether ignorant of her motives, and she bein 
incapable of explaining them, it so chanced that Sir Willmott him- 
self rushed in upon them. The men drew and fought—the lady 
screamed, and assistance being brought the combatants were 
separated. 

Amongst the persons, whom the cries of Miss Cecil drew to the 
scene of” contest, was Major Wellmore, a roundhead, a fanatic 
follower of Cromwell’s, but of great natural integrity. Seeing that 
there was some difficulty in preventing the continuance of the 
struggle between the antagonists, the Major thought it advisable to 
assume at once the character of a functionary of the law ; accord- 
ingly, in that capacity, he undertook to place young De Guerre - 
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under arrest, and confined him to an apartment in the mansion of 
Sir Robert Cecil. 

The Buccaneer was soon apprized of the event, and he, with 
some of his party, determined on scaling the window of his cham- 
ber, and set the prisoner at liberty. The attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful, for Burrell being in the house, took successful precautions 
to prevent the escape of De Guerre. The latter, however, td 
shortly after his Fy trainee received a visit from Major Well- 
more, who seemed very much interested in inquiring into his 
history. The roundhead was informed with the utmost frankness 
by Walter of every event in his brief but agitated career ; he 
told the history of his early life, and of his intimacy with Con- 
stantia Cecil, of whose predilection for himself he soon convinced 
Major Wellmore: he dwelt on the avowed dislike which she en- 
tertained for Burrell, and thought that it was contrary to every 
principle of justice and morality, that she should be forced into a 
marriage with him. ‘The Major appeared to coincide with these 
views, and advised the cavalier that as he had so good an object to 
attain as the breaking up of the projected marriage between Con- 
stantia and Burrell, he should use the worthiest means to achieve 
his purpose’: ‘ A lily,’ said he, adverting to the beautiful creature 
ment out for sacrifice, ‘ a lily should not be trained and nourished 
by a sullied hand.’ Whilst he intimated his opinion in this man- 
ner, Wellmore still referred to the difficulties which presented 
themselves in the political sentiments and conduct of De Guerre. 
The latter was a royalist from conviction, and’all his misfortunes 

roceeded from his excessive zeal in the cause of the Stuarts: 

ellmore had a delicate office to perform ; he wanted to sound'the 
fidelity of Walter, and threw out some hints in the way of interro- 
gatories, which the latter was acute enough to interpret as the 
commencement of a project to make him a proselyte to the standard 
of Cromweli. The firm and dotarentied manner in which De 
Guerre manifested his abhorrence of any such desertion of his 
old principles, so strongly impressed the Major, that he imme- 


diately rose, and, putting on his hat, gloves, and cloak, pointed to 
the door of the apartment— 


‘ « Do you mean,” inquired Walter, ‘‘ that I am at liberty to depart ?” 


* «You are to go with me; but you are still to consider yourself under 
arrest.” 


‘ «« To go—whither ?” 


‘** You go with me. You might have been at liberty; but now—you 
go with me. And, one word more, Walk gently if you value life, or 
what may be dearer than life. I am not one to have my will disputed. 
You will learn as much; but now, I say, walk gently. 1 wish not to dis- 
turb this giddy household; they prate, like others of their sort, of people’s 
doings, and ’tis not meet to grant them opportunity.” 

‘ *« T am a man of desperate fortunes now,” thought the young Cayalier, 
as he followed his mysterious guide through some winding and to him 
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unknown passages of tte mansion—‘“ a man of desperate fortunes, and eare 
not where I go.” 

‘ As they passed through the shrubbery, he saw distinctly the rays of a 
lathp stream from Constantia’s window. The light fell on a clump of early 
roses that grew upon a flat and ancient wall, the vestige of some old moat 
or turret. As they passed nearly at its base, Walter sprang up and pulled 
one, then shrouded it within his bosom, as he thought, unobserved hy his 
stern warder; but it was not so—the veteran noted the little act, and, 
noting, understood it. There was a time when he could feel and not define ; 
that time was past, and succeeded by the present, when he could define, 
but not feel. In this instance, however, his memory did him good service ; 
and the remembrance of what his own course had been, came upon him 
with all the freshness of renewed boyhood, so that he could have pressed 
his youthful and ardent antagonist to his bosom. This sunbeam of the 
past was not to continue, for he opened a wicket-gate leading into the park, 
and blew one note, not loud, but clear, upon a whistle. In an instant, as’ 
if the grass had produced men, Walter found himself in the midst of 
mounted soldiers. He looked around him in amazement, and even touched 
the nearest horse, to be certain that it was not a dream! There they stood, 
the moonbeams, broken by the overshadowing trees, coming down in 
dappled spots upon the chargers and their iron-looking riders: carved 
centaurs could not be more immoveable. True, Walter had been absorbed ; 
yet was all this real! There was for him too a stout steed, which he was 
twice desired to take ere he obeyed.’—pp. 57—59. 


Just about this crisis, Sir Robert Cecil is once more visited by 
the Buccaneer, Dalton, who came upon the old errand, to impor- 
tune Sir Robert on the subject of his pardon from Cromwell. As 
the utmost confidence prevailed between them, the late explosion, 
the state of Constantia, and her acquaintance with her father’s 
supposed guilt, became subjects of earnest conversation. After a 
few words of explanation from the father, the Buccaneer broke out 
in an energetic strain of remonstrance—‘ I see it now;’ said he, 
‘the secret that Burrell has wormed from you, is the spear that 
aeons her to the altar ; and you—yow suffer this, and sell her and 
ier lands to stay his tongue! Man, man, is there no feeling at 
your heart? Have ye a heart? I—I—a rude untaught savage, 
whose hands are stained with blood, even to the very bone ; i 
have been as a whirlwind, scattering desolation ; over the deck of 
whose vessel has floated the pennon of every land, working de- 
struction as a pastime ; I, myself, would brand myself as a brigand 
and a buccaneer—scorch the words, in letters of fire, on my brow, 
and stand to be gazed upon by the vile rabble at every market- 
cross in England, sooner than suffer my humble child to sacrifice 
the least portion of herself for me !’ 

Constantia, in the mean time, showed all that tranquillity which 
is usually found to characterize those who have made up their 
minds to abide by the necessities of their fortune. Dalton, how- 
ever, was not idle. He deeply sympathised with both Walter De 
Guerre and Constantia Cecil, for he was well acquainted with the 
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relation in which they stood to each other ; and took the bold step 
of making an appeal upon the subject to no less a person than the 
Protector himself. Dalton was intimately known, through his 
agents, to Cromwell: there was not an act of his outlaw career 
which was not registered in the private tablets of Oliver ; so that 
the important communication directed to him by the Buccaneer, 
required no introductory recommendations to induce Cromwell to 
afford it instant and intense attention. The principal point which 
he dwelt on in his memorial to the Protector, was the document 
drawn up by,Burrell, at the time that he commissioned the Buc- 
caneer to make away with the young Jewess. The atrocious in- 
structions of this infamous man were luckily in his own hand- 
writing, and the only other proof which was wanted to complete 
the means of convicting him, and thereby savirig Miss Cecil from 
the fate that awaited her, happened to be in the power of Dalton 
to produce. This was the 5 ewish girl herself; and. in the me- 
morial to Cromwell, he offered to surrender-her to the government, 
on condition that he, himself, would receive his pardon. The 
Buccaneer prayed that at all events the marriage of Burrell with 
Miss Cecil, should be postponed for another Ber. y 3 

The messenger whom Dalton dispatched to London with the 
memorial for the Protector, came in disguise, and had some con- 
traband wares to deliver, which brought him into contact with 
several of the old customers who had dealt with the Buccaneer. 
By a strange coincidence, one of these dealers was the father of 
the very Jewish girl whom Burrell had so foully deceived, and who 
was actually prepared, at the very time, to proceed to the Protector. 
The result was, that Dalton’s messenger andthe Jew Ben Israel 
went together to Hampton Court. ‘Wonderful to relate, the Jew was 
enabled to procure the messenger a singularly respectful recep- 
tion.. There were, however, in the character of the man himself, 
and in the message which he had to deliver quite enough to fix the 
attention of Cromwell ; and it will not be deemed surprising that, 
under all the circumstances, the Protector should have afforded to 
the messenger a confidential interview. As there is evidently a 
desire on the part of the author to present a portrait of this famous 
man, we shall give an account of the meeting between Dalton’s 


agent and himself. The passage now quoted will explain its own 
relation to the general plot : 


‘ «* T believe your real name is Robin Hays ?”’ .said the Protector. 

‘ « Your Highness—it is so.”’ 

‘« And you are the son of one Mary or Margery, proprietor of an 
hostelry called the Gull’s Nest? ”’ 

‘The son of Margery Hays, as your Highness has said, who, God 
be thanked! still lives in a quite corner of the Isle of Shepey, and of her 
good husband Michael, who has now been dead many years.” 

‘« T take it for granted that you know your own mother; but it is a 
wise son who knows his own father. Impurities are, praised be the Lord! 
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fast fleeing from the land; but they were rife once, rife as blackberries 

that grow by the roadside. Yet this is naught; what business brought 
ou here ?” 

ee Your highness knows: I came with the Rabbi Ben Israel.” 

‘« Parry not with me,” exclaimed the readily-irritated Cromwell,— 
‘* T repeat, why came ye here?” 

‘ « Your Highness is acquainted with the reason of my coming.” 

‘« | do know; but I also choose to know it from yourself. Why came 
ye here? ”’ 

‘** Just then to seek out one who has fallen into your Highness’s 
clutches ; with, favour, I would say, under your Highness’s care,” replied 
Robin, who felt himself not over comfortably situated. 

‘ « His name, Sir,—his name? ” 

‘ «« Walter De Guerre.” 

* «* And who advised you he was here?” 

‘ ** T found it out; I and another of his friends.” 

‘ «© You mean Hugh Dalton ?”’ 

‘« T do, please your Highness.” 

‘ «* You have some secret communication for this Walter?” 

‘** Your Highness, I have not; yet, if he is here, I humbly intreat 
permission to see him; for, as it your pleasure that we be detained, I am 
sure it would be a comfort to him to meet some one who has his interest 
firmly, humbly at heart.” 

‘ «« Why came he to England ?”’ 

‘ «« T believe, that is known only to Hugh Dalton.” 

‘ «© Where got ye that Spanish dagger ?”’ 

‘ «« Please your Highness, from a sailor at Greenwich, a pensioner.” 

‘ « Yon had other business in London than seeking out this Walter ? ” 

‘ «* Please your Highness, I had.” 

‘« What was its nature ?”’ 

‘** Your Highness must pardon me—I cannot say.” 

‘ Cromwell, during this examination, had walked backward and forward 
on a portion of the roof, hounded at either end by a double range of 
turreted chimneys: at the last reply of Robm Hays he suddenly stopped 
and turned round short upon him, paused as if in anger, and then said : 

‘« Know you to whom you speak ? Know you that the Lord hath made 
me a judge and a ruler in Israel? and yet you dare refuse an answer to my 
question !”’ 

‘« Your Highness must judge for me in a righteous cause. From 
infancy I have been cherished by Hugh Dalton: if my lowly mind has 
become at all superior to the miserable ‘and deformed tenement in which it 
dwelis, I owe it to Hugh Dalton—if I have grown familiar with deeds of 
blood, still I owe it to Hugh Dalton that I saw deeds of bravery; and to 
Hugh Dalton I owe the knowledge, that whatever is secret, is sacred.” 

‘** Honour among thieves, and rogues, and pirates!” exclaimed the 
Protector, chafed, but not angry. ‘‘ Your Dalton had a purpose of his own 
to serve in bringing over this scatterpate Cavalier, who has too much 
blood and too little braims for aught but'a cock-throw. Young man, I know 
the doings at your Gull’s Nest Crag—I have been advised thereupon. 
Listen! there has been hardly a malcontent for months in the country, 
who has not there found shelter. Were I inclined to pardon vagabonds, I 
I might bestow the mercy with which the Lord has entrusted me upon poor 
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misguided wretches; but Dalton has been a misguider himself. With my 
own good steed, and aided by only three on whom I could depend, I traced 
two of those leagued with Miles Syndercomb to their earth, at the very 
time when Hugh Dalton was lying in his Fire-fly off the coast—What 
waited he for there? That Buccaneer has imported malignants by dozens, 
scores, hundreds, into the Commonwealth; and now the reever expects 
pardon! for I have been solicited thereon. Mark me! the Lord’s hand is 
stretched out, and will not be withdrawn until his nest be turned up, even 
as the plough uprooteth and scattereth the nest of the field-mouse and the 
blind mole; and mark yet farther, Robin Hays—there is a book, in which 
is written the name of every one concerned in those base practices; and 
opposite to each name is a red cross—a red cross, I say—which signifieth 
the shedding of blood; and as surely as the stars above us know their 
secret course along the pathway of the resplendent heavens, so surely shall 
all those traitors, reevers, buccaneers, upsetters, perish by the Lord’s hand 
—unless it pleaseth the Spirit to infuse its moving power into some of 
their hearts, so that one or more of them may point the secret entrance 
into this cavern, where there is great treasure, and whereby blood-shedding 
and much trouble may be spared. If such an influence was happily 
exercised—was, I say, happily exercised over the minds or mind of any one 
of this accursed crew, he might not only be spared, but rewarded with 
much that the heart of man longeth after.” Cromwell paused, and fixed 
his eyes on the Ranger, who spoke no word, and made no gesture of 
reply.’—pp. 268—273. . | 

Returning to Cecil house, we find that the day fixed for the 
marriage of Constantia has arrived, and that the fatal moment 
for the ceremony is at hand, ‘The same morning, the unhappy 
Jewish female who had such strong claims on the bridegroom of 
Miss Cecil, made her appearance,, like a dreadful apparition, be- 
fore him. At the moment when she presented herself before him, 
the chaplain of the family was present, and hearing the tale of 
distress which the deserted Jewess related, he was at once fur- 
nished with the means of being a witness against Burrell. But the 
latter found means to get rid of the chaplain, by leading him into 
a subterranean cave, under some pretence or another; here he 
locked up the bewildered minister, saying, ‘ Let me but be married, 
and they may do as they please.’ 

The hour of six the same evening was fixed for the marriage, 
and the necessary preparations being completed, the clergyman 
commenced the service. At the instant Sir Robert Cecil rushed 
forward, and in an evident state of delirium pushed aside his 
daughter, and placing the maid servant by the side of Burrell, em- 
phatically declared that she was the person to be married, for she 
wore merding clothes, whilst Constantia was attired in mourning. 
A dreadful scene ensued: at the moment that Sir Robert pro- 
‘nounced these words, the Jewess, who had so much cause for in- 
dignation against Burrell, burst through a window of the apart- 
ment, and pulling out a pistol, fired it at the bride, as she ra 
but sent the fatal contents into the body of the servant, who had 
been made the substitute for Miss Cecil. Scarcely had the con- 
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sternation thus occasioned subsided, when a messenger from the 
Protector_arrived, directing the marriage to be suspended, this 
being no doubt the result of Dalton’s communication. In addition 
to this, Colonel Jones accompanied the Protector’s officer, for the 
express purpose of taking Sir Willmott Burrell, whom he ultimately 
conducted to Hampton, to the presence of Cromwell. Here a 
solemn investigation was conducted by the Protector himself, into 
the charge of the Jew’s daughter, the old father being present. The 
evidence, and the answers of Burrell himself, under the searchin 
examination of the extraordinary man who undertook to make it, 
made the heinous guilt of the former so abundantly evident, that 
no one could deny it, and if any further testimony had been wanted, 
to prove his treachery, that testimony was found in a packet, 
which had fortunately arrived during the trial of Burrell. The 
Protector tore open the seal, and to his astonishment found in the 
envelope the authentic documents by which the wretched hypocrite 
had Saeacebaee his marriage with the Jew’s daughter. Crom- 
well sneeringly addressed him— 


‘ «« This is also a counterfeit, Sir Willmott, I presume,” continued the 
Protector, pointing to the document; ‘‘ nor is this in your hand-writing— 
nor this—and this is not your seal—and there is no such person as Samuel 
Verdaie—nor such place as the Benedictine Friary, or Paris, I suppose? 
What ! have you lost the power of speech? Shame! shame! shame! and 
the curse of shame fall upon you! It is such men as you—such crimes as 
your's, that bring disgrace upon England. Sad will be the day for her, 
when she sinks in the estimation of the world as a moral nation. Behold 
her, a small speck in the immensity of the globe; yet great is her name 
among the kingdoms of the earth! A Briton carries, or ought to carry, 
ten times the influence of any other man, because our power is over the 
mind, over the respect, over the veneration of mankind. Go to, Sir, you 
are no Englishman! Behold, how ill prosper your evil contrivances! Sir, 
_ [say again, you have robbed that old man of his daughter.—What say 

ou ?” 
a It was to spare that old man’s feelings I denied the act,” said Sir 
Willmott, again rallying, yet wanting the courage that forms a respectable 
villain; ‘‘ it was to spare him. But the marriage is nought! a Popish 
priest, a Protestant gentleman, and an accursed Jewess! I knew not 
your Highness would sanction such unholy rites. Besides, despite all this, 
the Lady Constantia will wed me yet.” 

‘ « By the holy Heavens, she shall not!” exclaimed Cromwell, for- 
getting the Puritan Protector in the soldier, the soberness of the age in 
the energy of the moment; then as suddenly adding, ‘‘ The Lord forgive 
me! the Lord blot out mine iniquities! See what it is to have to do with 
sinners !” ) 

‘ ** Shall not !’’ repeated Burrell, who was as much of the bully as the 
coward, and still trusted his cause to the knowledge of Constantia’s filial 
affection, and her readiness to sacrifice all for her father; ‘‘ let the lady 
decide.” 


* * So be it; though I hardly think it—there must be some hidden mo- 
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tive. Yet no, Sir Willmott Burrell, I will not,—even if she will, J will it 
otherwise. Ah! think ye to control me? Didst ever hear of one Cony? 
or of Maynard Twisden, and Wyndham, his counsel? What if I imprizon 
ye, Sir Willmott, till this Jewess be found, and compel ye to wed her 
again, even here in England! What say ye now?” 

««« Would you have me wed-a murderess ?” inquired the villain, in a 
calm tone. = 

«« My chiid is not that,” said the heart-broken father, who had been 
examining the papers, with overpowering anxiety. 

‘«* What! good Manasseh ?”’ inquired Cromwell. 

‘ «* That which he did call her,” replied the Jew. 

« «* There needs no farther parley. Colonel Jones, we will ourself ac- 
company our worthy friend to the Isle of Shepey, and investigate more 
minutely:-this most unhappy business. You will take all requisite care of 
Sir Willmott Burrell, who goes with us—willing or unwilling.—Perhaps 
he would like to appeal from our decree? To-night we will set forth, so 
as to arrive at King’s-ferry before to-morrow’s sun-set; for we must stay 


an hour at Whitehall, and say a word in passing to Colonel Lilburne, at 
Eltham.” 


‘ « How does your Highness travel ?” 


‘<«« As befits our state,” replied the Protector. ‘‘ Worthy Rabbi, be 
not cast down; all may yet be well.” 

‘«* Your Highness is ever kind: but justice is inflexible. My child! — 
that which he called my child, rings in mine ear—pierces it! O Father 
Ahraham! I knew not the curse that fell upon Israel until this day !” 

‘« All may yet be well, I say again,’”’ observed the Protector; “ know 
ye not what was said by the prophet of old—the prophet of the Lord— 
‘ Now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed 
thee, O Israel, fear not !"” 

‘« May I return and commune with your Highness?” craved Colonel 
Jones, as he escorted Burrell to the door—‘‘ there is much that I would 
mention, although this is the Loid’s day.” ‘ 


«« Ay, certainly—Gracious Meanwell! I would speak with him who 
brought this parcel.” | 

‘ A lad was introduced; but he could tell nothing, except that passing 
along the crags of the Gull’s Nest, (the Protector started at the name,) 
he saw the packet dangling in the air: he pulled at it, and it came easi 
away in his hand; and finding it directed to his Highness, he had been 
recommended to bring it forthwith—that he had ridden part of the way in 
company with some who were coming as far as Gravesend, and had ‘ lifted” 
him. He looked like what he was, part oyster-dredger, part smuggler. 
Cromwell saw nothing in him that would justify detention, and dismissed 
him with a liberal gratuity. 

‘«* We shall solve the mysteries of this Gull’s Nest Crag before we 
leave the island,” thought the Protector, and then proceeded to the almost 


hopeless task of comforting the humbled and afflicted ‘‘ Master in Israel.” ’ 
—pp. 54—59. 


The Protector made his appearance before Cecil Place at the da 
appointed for his visit, accompanied by his train and body ard, 
To Constantia, who, with the rest of the family, were terrified by the 
proceedings which they saw around them, Cromwell behaved with 
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a degree of politeness, as well as tenderness, which those who 
best knew him never expected. 


The reader will at once conclude, that the mission of Cromwell, 
the assemblage of all the characters engaged in the business of the 
plot, and the general disposition of all parties to do justice to each 
other, were attended by the most happy results, and that the usual 
termination of such misfortunes as Miss Cecil encountered, was, 
by the gracious interposition of the Protector, repeated on this 
occasion. Dalton, the buccaneer, was pardoned; Miss Cecil was 
married, and all those minor persons, who had any claims from the 
author, to redress, for the calamities with which she was pleased, 
out of her own caprice, to afflict them, were bountifully compen- 
sated at the close of the third volume, either by marrying their 
sweethearts, or receiving a handsome pension for life. ‘The mystery 
however, respecting Walter De Guerre, is yet unexplained, and 
as the reader must, by this time, have deeply sympathised in the 
fortunes of the young cavalier, it is only proper that we should 
inform him of the results of that measure of poetical justice 
which has been administered to him by the author. Dalton, the 
buccaneer, was the person who unfolded the secret in which the 
history of the Cecil family had been hitherto involved. The 
crime of which Sir Robert had been darkly accused by Burrell, 
and which was hinted at so often by Dalton, consisted, as it was 
explained, of having murdered his brother, Sir Herbert, and the 
son of that gentleman. When,’ therefore, the Protector was pro- 
ceeding in Cecil-house, to bring the affairs in dispute to a final set- 
tlement, Burrell urged his accusation against Sir Robert, and 
called for an investigation. When the words were uttered, the 
Buccaneer rose, and energetically exclaimed, ‘ It is false—as false 
as hell !—and if his Highness will permit, I shall explain.” Dalton 
then proceeded— 


‘ «* T say that Robert Cecil is no murderer! Stand forth, Walter Cecil, 
and state that within the last two years, you saw your father in a Spanish 
monastery ; and that “ 

‘ «* Who is Walter Cecil?’ inquired Burrell, struggling as a drowning 
man, while losing his last hope of salvation. 

‘““T am Watrter Crcizt!” exclaimed our old acquaintance Walter ; 
“‘ my nom de guerre is no longer necessary.” 

« «* Tt needed not that one should come from the dead to tell us that,” 
said the Protector, impatiently ; ‘‘ but there are former passages we would 
have explained. What means the villain by his charge? Speak, Dalton, 
and unravel us this mystery.” 

‘ «* It is well known to your Highness, that few loved the former powers 
more than Sir Herbert Cecil; and truth to say, he was wild, and daring, 
and bad sy 

« «* Dalton !” exclaimed the young man, in an upbraiding tone. 

‘** Well, young master, I will say no more about it. Gold is a great 
tempter, as your Highness knows; and it tempted yonder gentleman, with 
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whom God has dealt. He is a different sight to look ‘upon now, to what 
he was the morning he sought me to commit a crime, which, well for my own 
sake, and the sake of others, I did not commit. He came to m . 

«« Mercy! mercy! I claim your Highness’ mercy!’ said Constantia, 
falling on her knees, and holding her hands, clasped and trembling, above 
her head. ‘‘ It is not meet that the child hear thus publicly of her father’s 
sin! ‘The old man, your Highness, has not power to speak !” 

«« Lady,” continued Dalton, ‘‘ he could not deny—But my tale will 
soon be finished, and it will take a load off your heart, and off the hearts 
of others. Sir Herbert did not die. I conveyed him ‘to another land; but 
the papers—the instructions I had received, remained in my possession. 
Sir Herbert’s wild character—his fondness for sea-excursions—his’ careless 
life, led to the belief that he had perished in some freak, in which he too 
often mdulged. His brother apparently mourned, and sorfowed ; but, in 
time, the dynasty of England changed, exactly as he would have wished 
it—the Commonwealth soon gave the missing brother’s lands to ‘the man 
who was its friend, who had fought and laboured im its cause, and seemed 
to forget that any thing else had any right to the possessions :—but the 
son of the imjured remained as a plague-spot to his sight. I had: but 
too good reason to know how this son of this elder brother was 1 ' 
and I[ had learned to love the lad: he was ever about the beach, and fond 
of me, poor fellow! because I used to bring him little gifts from foreign 
parts—by way, I suppose, of a private atonement for grievous wrongs. 
I took upon myself the removing of that boy to save him froma worse 
fate, for I loved him as my own child ; and there he stands, and can’ say 
whether my plain speech be true or false. I was myself a father but a 
little while before I spirited him away from a dangerous home to a, #afe 
ship. Sir Rubert believed they were both dead, and sorrowed not; although 
he compassed only the removal of the brother, pst the gomg away of his 
nephew made his possessions the more secure ; for, as he said, times might 
change, and the boy be restored if he had lived. His disappearance made 
a great stir at the time; yet there were many went from the land then and 
were seen no more. I thought to rear him in my own line, but he never 
took kindly to it, so I just let him have his fling amongst people of his 
own thinking—gentry, and the like—who knew how to train him better 
than I did. I kept Sir Herbert safe enough until the act came out which 
gave Sir Robert right and dominion over his brother’s land, declaring’ the 
other to have been a malignant, and so forth ;—but the spirit was subdued 
within the banished man ; he was bowed and broken, and cared nothing 
for liberty, but took entirely to religion, and became a Monk; and his 
son, there, has seen him many a time; and it comforted me to find that 
he died in the belief that God would turn all things right again, and that 
his child would yet be master of Cecil Place. He died like a good Chris- 
tian, forgiving his enemies, and saying that adversity had brought. his 
soul to God—more fond of blaming himself than others. As to Walter, 
he had a desire to visit this country, and, to own the truth, I knew that 
if Sir Robert failed to procure the pardon I wanted, the resurrection of 
this youth would be an argument he could not withstand. 

« « Perhaps I was wrong in the means I adopted; but I longed for an 
honest name, and it occurred to me that Sir Robert Cecil could be fright- 
ened, if not persuaded, into procuring my pardon. God is my judge that 
I was weary of my reckless habits, and panted for active but legal em- 
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ployment. A blasted oak will tumble to the earth, if struck by a thunder- 

It,—like a withy. Then my child! I knew that Lady Cecil cared for 
her, though, good lady, she little thought, when she first saw the poor 
baby, that it was the child of a buccaneer. She believed it the offspring 
of pains-taking trader, who had served her husband. She guessed the 
truth in part afterwards, but had both piety and pity in her bosom, and 
did not make the daughter suffer for the father’s sin. I loved the girl! 
But your Highness is yourself a father, and would not like to; feel ashamed 
to look your own child in the face. I threatened Sir Robert to make 
known all—and expose these documents 4 

‘ The Skipper drew from his vest the same bundle of papers which he 
had used in that room, almost on that very spot, to terrify the stricken 
Baronet a few months before. Sir Robert Cecil had remained totally un- 
consvious of the explanations that had been made, and seemed neither to 
know of, nor to heed, the presence of Dalton, nor the important commu- 
nication he had given—his eyes wandering from countenance to counte- 
nance of the assembled group,—a weak, foolish smile resting perpetually 
on his lip; yet the instant he caught a glimpse of the packet the Buc- 
caneer held in his hand, his memory returned: he staggered from his 
daughter—who, after her appeal to Cromwell, clung to her father’s side, 
as if heroically resolved to share his disgrace to the last—and grasped at 
the papers.’—pp. 247—253. 





The papers afterwards were given up, and Cromweli had the 
satisfaction of seeing that he was the chief instrument in ac- 
complishing a noble act of justice, as well as in conferring on those 
whose virtues merited the gift, a durable tenure of happiness. 

The reader will see, that though the plot is soanedirlint compli- 
cated, though there are two many incidents, and too many per- 
sonages, eliitng for his attention at the same time in these pages, 
still he cannot deny that the general effect is at once decisive of 
the master power which pervades the whole production. There 
are faults, undoubtedly, in the loose and disconnected manner in 
which the loops, as it were, are resumed, and the web of the nar- 
rative continued—but all sense of such imperfections is immedi- 
ately dissipated when we encounter one of those fine scenes in 
which the best powers of Mrs. Hall are summoned into exertion, 
No adequate idea of the variety and effective force of those passages 
to which we allude, can be conveyed by a mere description ; the 
must be read, they must rather be seen and heard, for Mrs. Hall 
has made them almost vivid objects of sense, in order to be ade- 
quately understood. To the Ray 5 therefore, who has been pleased 
with the introduction which we have now afforded him, we strongly 
recommend him the far more entertaining treat of the work itself. 
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Art. XI.—Lays and Legends of the Rhine. By J. R. Prancue. 
Large 8vo. with plates. London: Tilt. 1832. 


TuE consummate acquaintance which Mr. Planche possesses of all 
the beauties that are to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, under whatever denomination they may be found, has been’ 
attested too strikingly to allow of a doubt upon the subject. It is' 
no small merit in any person competent to the undertaking, to 
wander over distant countries—to investigate their habits and 
their manners—to contemplate them in all their relations, and to 
collect all the materials which they can yield, that may be applied 
to the benefit, the use, or even the amusement of his countrymen. 

This is the merit which we willingly award to Mr. Planche, 
though the scale on which his patriotism, if we may say so, has 
been exercised, presents no very marked characters of importance. 

The present volume contains a series of lays and legends, which 
the author is supposed to have heard either recited or sung by the 
humble population in the districts through which he had passed in 
his tour along the banks of the romantic Rhine. The first of the 
lays is a pretty set of verses, descriptive of the falls of the Rhine 
near the village of Neuhausen, a little below Scaffhausen. Under 
the walls of a castle at this point, a huge mass of rock divides the 
river, which falls with tremendous noise, sending up clouds of spray 
from the depth of the precipice into which it descends. The story 
of the ‘ Pilgrims,’ the title of another of the lays, (we hope not a 
legend) is not uninteresting as a historical fact :— 


‘THE PILGRIMS. 


‘St. Fridolin, an Irishman of noble birth, preached the Gospel in the 
sixth century in various parts of Swabia and Switzerland. He was parti- 
cularly revered and protected by a family living on the banks of the Rhine 
near the southern extremity of the Black Forest, where he built the church 
of St. Hilary, round which the town of Seeckingen gradually formed itself. 
Two brothers named Ursus and Landold, presented him with the Canton of 
Glarus, of which he is still the patron Saint. Seckingen is now one of the 
four Forest Towns. Some relics of its holy founder are’‘stil] enshrined in 
the church of St. Hilary, and an altar outside the town is said to have been 
erected by him.’—p. 5. 


The legend entitled ‘ The Mouse Tower,’ is a pleasant composi- 
tion ; it 1s commemorative of a ruin so called, which is situated 
between the town of Bingen and the castle of Ehrenfels :— 
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‘ THE MOUSE-TOWER. 


‘ The little ruin in the Rhine, between the town of Bingen and the 

castle of Ehrenfels, and known by the name of the Mouse-Tower, was 

| originally a station for enforcing the toll on the river, and most likely 

| erected by Archbishop Hatto, when he rendered the Bingerloch navigable 
by blowing up the masses of rock which obstructed the current. 





‘ The Bishop of Mentz was a wealthy prince, 

Wealthy and proud was he: 

He had:all that was worth a wish on earth— 
But he had not charitie ! 

He would stretch out his empty hands to bless, 
Or lift them both to pray ; 

But, alack! to lighten man’s distress 
They moved no other way! 


‘ A famine came; but his heart was still 

As hard as his pride was high ; 

And the starving poor but throng’d his door 
To curse him and to die. 

At length from the crowd rose a clamour so loud, 
That a cruel plot laid he ; 

He open’d one of his granaries wide, 
And bade them enter free ! 


‘In they rush’d—the maid and the sire, 

And the child that could barely run— 

Then he closed the barn, and set it on fire, 
And burnt them every one! 

And loud he laugh’d at each terrible shriek, 
And cried to his archer- train, 

‘‘ The merry mice !—how shrill they squeak ! 
They are fond of the Bishop’s grain !” 





‘ But mark what an awful judgment soon 

On the cruel Bishop fell! 

With so many mice his palace swarm’d 
That in it he could not dwell. 

They gnaw’d the arras above and beneath, 
They eat each savoury dish up, 

And shortly their sacrilegious teeth 
Began to nibble the Bishop! 
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* He flew to the Castle of Ehrenfels, 

By the side of the Rhine so fair ; 

But they found the road to his new abode, 
And came in legions there ! 

He built him in haste a tower tall 
In the tide, for his better assurance ; 

But they swam the river and scaled the wall, 
And worried him past endurance ! 


‘ One morning his skeleton there was seen, 

By a load of flesh the lighter : 

They had pick’d his bones uncommonly clean, 
and eaten his very mitre! 

Such was the end of the Bishop of Mentz : 
And oft, at the midnight hour, 

He comes in the shape of a fog so dense, 
And sits on his old ‘* Mouse-‘Tower.” ’—pp. 14, 15. 


One of the longest of the legends is that which is designated by 
the title of ‘The Brothers.’ e cannot afford space for the verses, 
but the interesting circumstances of the tradition are worthy of 
being recorded, and to Mr. Planche we are indebted for the nar- 
rative :— 


‘THE BROTHERS. 


‘ Tradition informs us, that the two Castles of Liebenstein and Sternfels, 
or Sternberg, generally known by the name of ‘ Die Bruder,’ (the 
Brothers,) were once the property of an old nobleman, who had two 
sons, and a beautiful ward, of whom the said sons were both desperately 
enamoured. The elder, however, perceiving that the young lady preferred 
his brother, nobly resigned his pretensions, and retired to Rhense, to avoid 
the sight of so dangerous an object. Before the marriage could take place, 
the banner of the Cross was raised at Frankfort, and the young intended 
bridegroom, catching the general flame, resolved on joinging the crusade 
and deferring his nuptials till his return from the Holy Land. Neither the 
prayers of his father, nor the tears of his love, had power to damp this 
pious but ungallant determination. He assembled his little troop, and 
joined the Emperor Conrad at Frankfort. Shortly after his departure, the 
old Burg-grave dying, the eldest son returned from Rhense to take posses- 
sion of his share of the estate; and, far from making use of the advantage 
which his power, and the absence of his brother gave him, he scrupulously 
behaved to the young lady as to a beloved sister. ‘Two years had scarcely 
elapsed, when the crusader arrived from Palestine, bringing with him a 
beautiful Grecian lady, to whom he was betrothed! Indignant at his 
perfidy, the elder brother sent him a fierce defiance, and a bloody combat 
would have ensued but for the tears and entreaties of the forsaken fair one, 
who took the veil in the noble Convent of Marienberg at Boppart, and saw 
the brothers no more. The falsehood of the crusader was punished by the 
frailty of his new love, and the conclusion of the legend may be gathered 
from the ballad. It is certain that two brothers, Henry Bayer Von Lieben- 
stein, and Henry Bayer Von Boppart Von Sterrenberg, possessed these 
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castles about the middle of the fourteenth century. The dear fair one :; 
said to have been of the family of Broemser Von Rudesheim; and John 
3d Broemser founded the Capuchin Convent of Bornhoffen, at the foot of 
the vine-covered mountain on which the two burgs stand, with the un- 
fortunate lady’s estate.’-—>p. 21. 


The above is followed by a tale of still deeper interest ; it is 
named ‘ Genofeva,’ and contains the record of an act of cruel injus- 
tice against an innocent woman, who gives an example of the 
greatest fortitude, and the most unbounded confidence in the pro- 
tection of providence. A Count Palatine of the Rhine, after the 
fashion of the time, proceeded with the Christian host to the Holy 
Land. When he returned from his expedition, his wife, whom 
he left behind him, was represented to him by a set of traducers as 
having proved unfaithful during his absence. He hastily con- 
demned her, and caused her to be immediately banished from his 
palace at Andernach :— 





‘The unfortunate Countess strayed into the neighbouring forests of 
Laach; there, by the side of the lake, she gave birth to a boy. and lived 
with her innocent offspring several years in the wilderness, unseen by man, 
and unharmed by the beasts of prey with which it was peopled. One day, 
as Count Siegfried was hunting, he came by accident to the very spot 
which his persecuted lady had chosen for her retreat. Struck by the 
manifest protection which Providence had afforded her and her child, he 
listened to her justification, and returned with her immediately to Ander- 
nach, where her innocence was proven, and the traitor Golo underwent 
the punishment he so richly deserved. After her death the Countess 
was canonized, and the legend of St. Genofeva has found its way into 
the language of every country. 





‘Tis in the woody vales of Laach the hunter’s horn is wound, 
And fairly flies the falcon, and deeply bays the hound ; 
But little recks Count Siegfried for hawk or quarry now: 
A weight is on his noble heart, a gloom is on his brow. 





‘ Oh he hath driven from his lhiome—he cannot from his mind,— 
A lady—ah! the loveliest of all her lovely kind ; 
His wife! his Genofeva '!—and at the word of one, 
The blackest traitor ever looked upon the blessed sun ! 


‘ He hath let the hunters hurry by, and turn’d his steed aside, 
And ridden where the blue lake spreads its waters calm and wide ; 
And lo! beneath a linden tree, there sits a lady fair, 
But like some salvage maiden clad, in sylvan pageant rare. 


‘Her kirtle’s of the dappled skin of the rapid mountain roe ; 
A quiver at her back she bears, beside her lies her bow ; 
Her feet are bare, her golden hair adown her shoulders streams, 
And in her lap a rosy child is smiling in its dreams. 
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‘ The courser’s tramp hath startled her—she rises in dismay : 
It is the pearl of price he flung in evil hour away ! 
His banish’d love, who long hath dwelt amid these valleys lone ; 
And the little blooming sleeper there—that infant is his own ! 


‘Oh there was joy in Andernach upon that happy night ; 
The palace rung with revelry, the city blazed“ with light ; 
And when the morn her paler beams upon the turrets shed, 
Above the Roman gate was seen the traitor Golo’s head !’ 


The number of lays and legends contained in the book is twenty- 
five, all indeed far above mediocrity of execution, but certainly 
-very attractive for their plots in most instances. ‘The illustrations 
are as numerous as the poetical pieces, and all executed on stone, 
with a degree of effect which marks an extrordinary improvement 
in the art of lithography. Many of these plates are so exquisitely 
impressed, as that the scenes which they represent appear as if 
drawn and relieved solely by means of a pencil. The work in 
general reflects great credit on the imagination and taste, as well 
as industry, of Mr. Planche. 





Art. XII.—Reflections upon Tithes, with a Plan for a general 
Commutation of the same. By Grorce Henry Law, D.D. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wells: 8vo. 
Backhouse. 1832. 


ExTRAORDINARY events have been, from the earliest ages, por- 
tended by extraordinary signs, and a consciousness that the same 
dependance exists to this moment, has forced us into the conviction 
that the extirpation of the tithe system is mysteriously shadowed 
forth in the pamphlet of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. His 
Grace has dedicated the small work to the members of the legis- 
lative body. He abstains from the hacknied phraseology of literary 
flatterers, and instead of praising those to whom he pays the com- 
liment of inscribing his pages, for meee services performed, 
he merely expresses a hope that they will discharge their duty with 
integrity. The terms of the dedication include these remarkable 
words—‘ With an anxious hope that, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, they may become the humble means of procuring for our 
clergy a less exceptionable mode of remuneration than that which 
they now receive by the payment of tithes.’ 
he bishop sets out with the declaration, that tithes are at pre- 
sent an objectionable and impolitic mode of providing for the 
clergy. We should like to know at what period, since the mal- 
versation of the tithe money, they were otherwise in the sight of 
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the God of all Justice? Had the tenth of the produce of the 
land of these realms been applied as it ought, and as it was once 
applied by conscientious men, to the support of an humble and a 
working clergy—to the foundation and the repair of churches for 
the due accommodation of the people—and, above all, to the pro- 
viding of adequate sustenance for those ‘ who had none to help 
them,’—then would the tithes have been a sacred and a secure 
fund, instéad of being, as it now is, and has for a long time been, 
a confiscation of the property of the industrious of the land, for 
the aggrandizement of the worthless and the idle. 

‘ But,’ says the bishop, ‘it is due to the cause of truth and jus- 
tice, to observe, that this circumstance has been in no degree oc- 
casioned by the members of our established church, but, on the 
contrary, is by none more deeply regretted than it is by them.’ 
What circumstance, in the name of wonder, does the bishop al- 
lude to? Is it to the fact of the tithes being an objectionable and 
impolitic mode of provision? Why—who has wailte it objection- 
able—who has turned it into an impolitic tax ?—who, but the 
clergy themselves, who have levied it as a consideration for spi- 
ritual services, which, in a great majority of instances, they never 
render ? 

It is — to allow a clergyman to imagine that he has a vested 
right in the funds produced by tithes. The very institution of the 
tax is founded upon the pence which is briefly expressed by the 
words, a + om ti quo: clergymen, it was intentfed by divine insti- 
tution, should be supported only when they devoted to spiritual 
duties that time which should have been employed in procuring the 
means of supporting themselves. They who lace the gospel 
should live by the gospel, is the maxim of the illustrious Paul ; and 
it follows as a corollary, that those clergymen who, instead of 
preaching the gospel, pursue the sports of the field, and glory in 
the appellation of fox-hunters, who never see the flock which they 
are set over as shepherds, it follows, we say, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that such clergymen are not entitled to the benefit of the 
remuneration which the institution of tithes was intended to estab- 
ish. Here, we repeat, in these facts,—in the circumstances first 
of the malversation of the tithes, and next of the enjoyment of 
them by persons who have no title to such an emolument—here is 
the explanation of the existence of that universal feeling of re- 


pugnance to the continuance of the tithe system. The bishop tells 
us, that— 


‘ The present system has been alleged to be unfair, masmuch as the 
amount of the value of the tithes is far greater now, than it was at the 
time of their first institution. ‘Since that period the produce has much 
increased from the increased expense of labour and cultivation. Accord- 
ing, therefore, to the industry and capital expended on the soil, is the sum 
now received by tue owner of the tithes :—a mode of payment which, as 
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it has formed the ground of animadversion, the ministers of our Church 
would naturally rejoice at seeing altered. 

‘ Hence, the demand of tithe must have very frequently put a stop to 
the increasing improvement of the soil. The public, consequently, as well 
as the proprietors, are losers by the system. For, as in the natural body, 
so also in the body politic, where one part is affected, the others suffer 
also. And the loss thus sustained by the nation, is of no inconsiderable 
amount.’ 


We cannot agree with the right reverend prelate. The amount 

of the tithes does not appear to us to be the subject of objection at 
all, for the increase of the levy, under the circumstances specified 
by him, is quite too trifling to raise up so strong, so universal a 
sentiment as the sensible portion of the community has expressed 
upon the principle of such a tax. 
. But what is most extraordinary is, that the evils of the system 
described by the bishop as affecting the landed interest, should be 
as nothing, according to him, in the scale, compared to the mis- 
chief which redounds to the clergy from the same cause. These 
effects, says the simple bishop, prejudicial as they may be, are yet 
trifling and evanescent when compared with the injuries which the 
tithing system inflicts upon the clergy of our church. 


‘ With pain,’ continues his Grace, ‘we must acknowledge, that the 
stewards and ministers of God’s holy word and ordinances, have, on this 
account, and by no fault of their own, incurred a degree of unmerited 
odium, and been rendered less efficient throughout the land. Nor is this 
all. The cause of Christianity itself has suffered through their diminished 
estimation and usefulness.’ 


We should like to understand from the bishop what is the nature 
of the injuries which so oppressively affect the clergy, and which 
are produced by the tithe system. Propeity rrr , the history 
of these injuries would be, that the injustice of bemg called on to 
remunerate persons who have done little or nothing to call for com- 
pensation, has been felt by the public, and that they hesitate to 
jield a tenth of their produce, not because too much is required, 
but because any is demanded at all, since the conditions which jus- 
tify the claim are not complied with. 

The right reverend bishop tells us, that the grievances of the 
clergy which result from the tithing system have been taken into 
consideration by the legislature, and at various times remedial plans 
have been proposed, the nature of which are described by the au- 
thor. Amongst the earliest projects was that of a corn rent, the 
history of which is thus recorded by the bishop :— 


: Among the several inadequate substitutes for Tithes, which have been 
already proposed, that of a Corn Rent seems to be liable to the fewest 
objections. The measure was principally brought forward and recom- 
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mended during the late Mr. Pitt’s administration, by Bishop Tomline, a 
prelate of distinguished sagacity and talent. The plan is as follows :— 

‘ The value of a benefice is first ascertained by Commissioners, agreed 
upon by the respective parties, and acting upon oath. The amount in 
money is then commuted into an equal amount in Corn; and the future 
value of the Living is to be determined by, and vary with, the average 
price of grain, for the preceding seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. 
The price of it to be ascertained, from the returns in the London Gazette. 
The great variableness in the price of grain, forms the main, and indeed, 
an insuperable objection, to the general adoption of this plan. By the 
18th of Elizabeth it was enacted, ‘‘ that one-third part, at least, of the 
old rent should be reserved and paid in good wheat, after the rate of 6s. 8d. 
the.quarter, or under.” But, within our own memory the price of wheat 
has risen to 4/. 5s. and in one year to 5/, 10s. the quarter: and .even now 
it may be considered as amounting to nine times as much as‘the price men- 
tioned in the statute. 

‘The present times, on the contrary, may in all probability, afford 
proof of a great fluctuation in the diminished price of corn. Let only our 
ports be opened, let foreign importation be permitted, without reserve, 
and the price of corn might probably be reduced to a much smaller amount, 
than that for which it sells at present. But farther argument, on this 
point, is surely unnecessary. ‘That a corn rent would constitute a greatly 
fluctuating, and, therefore, an improper provision for the clergy, is a fact 
which must be allowed by every one. 

‘ An act for facilitating a ‘‘ composition” for tithes, and of a nature 
somewhat similar to that above mentioned, was brought into Parliament, 
during the last session, by our most Rev. Metropolitan. By this measure 
it was intended to be enacted, that an incumbent, ‘‘ with the consent of 
the owners of two-third parts of the value of the land subject to tithes,” 
should appoint commissioners, and make agreements for a composition 
money, to be charged for any term, ‘‘ which did not exceed twenty-one 
years.” But this bill for composition, appears to be in one, aad that a 
most important point, far less eligible, than the bill for commutation. By 
the latter tithes are commuted, and without any prospective alteration. 
By composition the ascertainment of the value of the tithes, would be an 
evil continually recurring. Thus would all those feelings be kept alive, 
which form the ground of dissension between the clergyman and his pa- 
rishioners, and tend to diminish his means of doing good among them.’ 


But these plans are in the opinion of the bishop quite objec- 
tionable. They do not, he maintains, go to the root of the evil, 
and for that reason he thinks them altogether unworthy of atten- 
tion. Having declared against all systems hitherto proposed for 
the amelioration of the evils which are acknowledged to be incor- 

orated with the existing system of levying tithes, his Grace of 
Bath and Wells is far from intending to leave us without a system 
at all. If the word ruzt is justly applicable to him for his impa- 
tience of the existing mode of supporting the clergy, he must be 
allowed to possess an ample title to the edificat, or the disposition 
to supply a better substitute for that which he would remove. He 
proposes, then, a mode of remunerating the clergy which, after a 
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long and anxious consideration, he declares, appears to him the 
most secure, certain, and, in every point of view, least objection- 
able plan, namely, a commutation in land. He proposes— 


‘ In the first place, then, an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, would 
at once put an end to all those adverse interests and feelings, which so 
frequently occasion a collision between the clergyman and his flock.’ 


Then he argues, that land 


‘In a great degree, regulates the price of all things else. According to 
the amount of land possessed by any one, is the relative place which he 
maintains in the ranks of society. Ages after ages may roll away; whilst 
the lord of the soil still continues to retain his pristine influence and 
station. Thus, the proprietor of the Church Allotment also, would, amidst 
all the changes of time and circumstances, be equally enabled to preserve 
his relative condition in the community, and to throw around his family all 
those means of respectability, those proprieties of appearance which the 
due upholding of the Clerical character so obviously requires. The 
parishioners moreover would look up with increased respect to a Clerical 
Proprietor of the soil, who lived among, aad had the means of letting land, 
aud dispensing favors tothem. Thus might industry be rewarded, and 
merit brought forward. Thus might the preacher of the Gospel illustrate, 
by his life, the precepts he delivers ; and prove himself to be, both in word 
and deed—a Father to his People. 

‘ That a change of such national magnitude and importance, could not 
be accomplished without very considerable difficulties and objections, is 
what every one at all conversant with statistical subjects must be naturally 
led to expect. The obstacles however which present themselves, are, by 
no means, insurmountable. One, among others, which has been most 
strongly urged, is, the throwing so large a quantity of land into mortmain. 
But a greater degree of weight has been given to this objection, than what, 
in fairness of reasoning, it is justly entitled to. The main, indeed the soie 
object of the Legislature on this point should be, to provide, that the earth 
be rendered as productive, as, in its nature, it is capable of being made. 
The intention of the Mortmain Act was, to prevent the Clergy from avail- 
ing themselves of the superstitious feelings of the people, and thus too 
much augmenting the revenues and power of the Church. This principle, 
however, would in no degree be infringed upon, by the adoption of the 
proposed plan. Neither can any fair argument be raised, against land 
being vested in the hands of Churchmen, which might not, with equal 
weight, be advanced against its being accumulated in the hands of any lay 
proprietors.” — 


There is still another objection to this plan, which arises from 
the great difficulty there would be in finding an adequate quantity 
of land in the various parishes to make an exchange for the tithe. 
Those who are acquainted with the country parts of England will 
readily acknowledge, that in many parishes this difficulty would be 
found perfectly insuperable. The bishop, however, proposes in 
such an extremity as this, the following expedient :—that where 
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land cannot be immediately procured, the amount produced by the 
sale of the tithes should be invested in the funds, and the interest 
could be paid by His Majesty’s Commissioners to the minister who 
was formerly entitled to the tithes. But the argument is carried 
even farther than this—for, according to the bishop, it is not at all 
necessary that the land to be purchased by tithe funds should be 


comprised within the limits of the parish to which the minister 
belongs :— 


‘ One thing,’ observes the Bishop, ‘ only appears to be requisite, that a 
sufficient quantity of glebe be procured for the convenience and cultivation 
of the parochial incumbent. The main purchase might, without much in- 
convenience, be situated at some little distance from the parish. 

‘The real value of the Tittes would, we doubt not, amount toa sum, 
far exceeding the computation at which they are generally estimated. But 
nothing unreasonable would, we have just grounds to believe, be expected 
by the Clergy. With much greater pleasure would they receive a smaller 
remuneration, cheerfully paid, rather than a much larger amount, advanced 
unwillingly, and with discontent. The most important object with them 


would doubtless be, to do good in their parishes,—to be respected and 
beloved.’ 


That the question of tithes will be brought under the consider- 
ation of the legislators, sooner or later, is the firm opinion of the 
writer, and as he considers that this question must be properly 
considered in a state of abeyance until the opinion of parliament is 


expressed upon it, he merely proposes, as subordinate measures, 
that a committee 


* Of our Legislative Body might, in the first place, be chosen, to deter- 
mine upon the best mode for effectuating a general Commutation of Tithes 
for Land. That a Commission might then be issued under legislative au- 
thority, appointing the most respectable personages in each Diocese, or 
District, Commissioners for accomplishing the measure agreed upon. 
And that Sub-Committees might afterwards be fixed upon by them, for 
each parish, consisting of the Patrons and Incumbents of the Livings, to- 
gether with the most respectable occupiers of land, in the same, or in the 
neighbourhood. These might appoint a Surveyor, by whom the average 
value of the Benefice for the last seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, 
should be ascertained, This being accomplished, the tithes of each estate 
might be sold, under the guarantee of Government, upon a principle simi- 
lar to that already recognized in the redemption of the Land-Tax ; and 
with the amount arising from such sales, land might be purchased, and 


buildings, where necessary, erected, for the benefit and remuneration of 
each Tithe-owner.’ 


There can be no doubt that great difficulties would arise to the 
safe and satisfactory execution of this plan. The compensations 
on account of vicarial tithes, for instance, would take a great deal 
of time, labour, and ability, to determine. Still, the impediments 
that exist against the chance of ascertaining the value, are by no 
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means insuperable. At all events, there is no portion of the emo- 
luments of the clergy, which requires more speedy and extensive 
improvement than these smaller tithes, inasmuch as they, and 
the indefinite demand made for the performance of some of the 
sacred offices of the church, have given rise to complaints, to a 
spirit of disaffection, and to a very lamentable estrangement of the 
affections of the people from those pastors who ought naturally to 
possess an influence over them. The right reverend prelate very 
properly states his opinion to be, that the late Clergy Act, which 
provides that only a certain quantity of demesne can be held by a 
clergyman, is not enforced, but that it ought to be so, since, he 
observes, the thoughts and heart of a clergyman should not be 
too much engaged in secular and inferior concerns: the great ob- 
ject of his life ought to be the salvation of his own soul, and this 
it is impossible for him to do, unless he takes every means in his 
power to save the souls of the flock which is committed to his 
care. The additional reasons for the introduction of the commu- 
tation proposed by the bishop, are these: 


‘ There is one very important benefit which may, and should result, 
from a composition in land for tithes,—a measure, the good effects of 
which, from my own personal knowledge, and long experience, I would 
most earnestly recommend to the patronage of the clergy. It is—the 
letting out to the poor, for spade cultivation, a quarter, or half an acre, 
according to the size of their families. The rent to be the same as that 
which would be paid by any other tenant. And the reason for thus fixi 
the rent is, that no objection might arise, from the inability of the’ minis- 
ter to sustain any pecuniary loss. The advantages accruing from. this 


measure are great, and almost incalculable. The, management of, this 
little plot, cheerfully and profitably occupies all the leisure, hours of the 
poor man, his wife and family—hours which might otherwise have been 
ruinously wasted in some one, or other of those beer-houses, with which, 
alas! not only the highways, but even the lanes of our villages, too much 
every where abound. These, by their sounds of carousal and merriment, 
allure and arrest the steps of the labourer, returning to his home and fa- 
mily. There, all his little earnings are wasted; there, bad habits are 
formed; and man, made after the image of God, becomes like unto the 
brute beast, that hath no understanding. 

‘ The labourer, however, who has a small allotment, is not only constantly 
employed, but acquires, at the same time, the habit of foresight and 
management. Without these the land, he knows, would cease to be pro- 
ductive. But, when properly managed, it may yield a product, which, 
under the most adverse circumstances, would secure himself and family 
from the pressure of extreme want. 

‘ The objections which have been raised against an infinite subdivision 
of land, as in the case of Ireland, by no means equally attach to the mea- 
sure now under our consideration. It is not our wish to give the 
man a little farm, but merely to allot him a large garden. But the result 
of the measure forms its best recommendation: and it will be ifyi 
to every friend of humanity to ,hear, that out of more than two hundred 
tenants, to whom the author has given allotments on his demesne, at Wells, 
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not one has since had a summons or a warrant served upon him ; and that 
two aged persons alone now receive assistance from parochial pay. In 
short, the natural tendency of the plan is, to raise the poor man in the 
scale of being; to make him a better citizen,—a better man,—and a better 
christian. 

‘ Now the parochial minister who has commuted his tithes for land, will 
possess additional facilities for conferring this great blessing upon his pa- 
rishioners. Such kindness would naturally attach them to him by a new 
and powerful tie: and this argument should not be overlooked, among the 


many other advantages which would arise from the proposed commutation 
of tithe. 


‘On the question of Lay Impropriations, the author does not feel himself 
called upon to offer any remarks. He would only observe, that he sees 
no valid ground why enactments, which may be deemed necessary in the 


case of the clergy, should not, with equal justice, he extended to the 
case of lay impropriators also.’ 


These, then, are the proposals, the realization of which the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells is persuaded will have the effect of re- 
storing harmony between the people and the ministers of the 
gogpel. The interest of all, people and clergy, require it. The 
bishop is anxious for a good understanding to be maintained be- 
tween the relative parties, for it is the interest of the poorer com- 
munity that it should be so, for who is the individual that they 
apply to in sickness and in sorrow, in perplexity of any kind, but 
to their pastor ; and if his circumstances do not allow him to re- 
dress their pecuniary wants, as from his office he ought to do, the 
bishop informs us, that it is because the clergyman is not able to 
spare the means from his income. His lordship declares, that upon 
an accurate calculation, he has found, that the clear average value 
of all the livings in the diocese of Bath and Wells, very little ex- 


~ ceeds 200/. per annum. When we consider the charges of a long 


academical education which the candidates for the sacred office 
must go through, and remember that they belong to a class which 
is somewhat elevated in the ranks of society, we shall certainly 
not be inclined to say that the parochial clergy of England are 
overpaid. The following pasengen with which the bishop concludes, 
see highly creditable to his understanding and his heart : 


‘'To those few who have shown a disposition to riot, and to resist forci- 
bly the present payment of tithes, the author would wish to offer a few 
words of friendly admonition. Most earnestly would he recommend to 
them, a compliance with the laws of the land, until those laws are altered 
by legislative enactment. Deeds of violence and brute force can tend only 
to frustrate the objects, which the perpetrators of them have in view. It 
is the part of wisdom to submit to temporary evils, rather than have re- 


course to supposed remedies, which might, in all probability, prove worse 


than the disease. ’ 
‘ In the last place, it may be objected that the proposed commutation 
will not be acceded to by the proprietors of land. The answer, however, 
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is clear and conclusive. The proprietors of estates will be determined in 
their acceptance or rejection of the terms proposed, by motives of self- 
interest, and by those alone. Now, the amount which they would yearly 
save, by the non-payment of tithes, would certainly exceed in value the 
annual rent of that proportion of their estates, which they might deem it 
advisable to sell, for the redemption of their tithes. On this point, there- 
fore, independently of all other considerations, there can be little doubt as 
to the ultimate decision of the land proprietors. 

‘ To restore however to the Clergy their due hold on the affections of the 
people some Commutation of Tithes must be adopted. The times call 
for, the sacred cause of religion its-lf demands it. Our places of divine 
worship have been in some instances, of late, less regularly attended; in 
others, even profaned. And they who disregard the ordinances of their 
God, are little likely to discharge their duties to man. If an hereafter 
can be disbelieved, or doubted, what is there to restrain the wicked thought 
from breaking out into the guilty deed? All therefore who wish well to 
the peace and good order of society ; all who are desirous of advanci 
the happiness of the human race, in time and eternity, should endeavour 
to support the character and station of the Ministers of the Gospel. _ For 
it is theirs to point out to the people ‘‘ the way, the truth, and the life.”’ 
It were, however, vain to expect the attainment of this great object, so 
long as tithe forms, as at present, a line of demarcation between them. 
As well might we attempt to stop the waves of the ocean, as to restrain 
the turbulent feelings of the people, under the present popular excitation. 
The cause then, we see, of religion itself is involved in the issue of that 
measure, which it has been the most anxious wish of the author to illus- 
trate and to recommend. 

‘ Experience bears us out in the assertion, that in proportion as nations 
have become more religious, in the like degree have they become more 
prosperous and happy ; but that, as they have grown corrupt and immoral, 
so also have they hastened to their decline and fall. The history of our 
own kingdom confirms the truth of the former part of this observation. 
For, looking back to the past, there are no people who have been more 
alive to the furce of moral and religious obligations, none more blessed by 
Providence, than the inhabitants of this favoured isle. Such is the state 
of our present condition: but may the parallel reach no farther! Esto 
perpetua ! :" 

‘ Although the attention of the author has been confined solely, and ex- 
clusively, to the important question of tithes, yet he cannot conclude with- 
out observing, that no one would give a more unhesitating assent, none a 
warmer support than himself, to any prospective regulations, which, with- 
out invading the existing rights of individuals, might secure a better pro- 
vision for the poorer labourers in our vineyard; and which might thus ob- 
tain for them, the increased affections and respect of an attached and 
grateful people. And the present state of our Church, it may be observed, 
would afford peculiar facilities for the accomplishment of such a measure, 
according as ecclesiastical vacancies in sinecures might happen to occur. 

‘ Such then, briefly, are the arguments which have induced the author 
to recommend a general Commutation of Tithes for land. His anxiety 
upon the subject has arisen from the deep conviction of his mind, and the 
feelings of his heart, that religion towards God, and charity towards man, 
are the pillars upon which alone public prosperity and private happiness 
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can be erected. Around them are entwined all the-~virtues and graces of 
social life; everything that connects man with man; the creature with his 
Creator and Redeemer. Fully sensible, however, both of the difficulties 
and the importance of the question, and duly aware that it is, periculose 
pene opus alee, yet still, these things have appeared comparatively light 

the balance ; and he now ventures to submit to public consideration, 
with all the weight which any opinion of his can carry along with it, that 
measure, which in his judgment, is well calculated to increase the useful- 
ness e the Clergy, and, by the same means, to improve the morals of the 
people. | 





Arr. XIII.—Present State of Representation in England and 
Wales; being an Alphabetical Urvie ement of all the Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Boroughs, sending ) asa to Parliament ; 
with an Sk siege containing a Summary of the Representation 
in England and Wales, the Reform and Boundary Acts, and 


a copious Index, By Micuart Henry Rankin, Solicitor. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1832. 


At a moment when the eyes of the nation are directed to the pro- 
ceedings of a regenerated House of Commons, and when the 
principles on which a representative government is founded become 
the subject of universal discussion, it may not be altogether useless 
to refer to those lights which history may shed upon this important 
subject. 
The earliest accounts which we possess of English parliaments 
represent that the whole of the members, Lords and Commons 
as they were, sat nen The period when the Commons were 
separated from the Lords, is gonarally believed to have been the 
reign of Edward III. In the Rolls of Parliament we find an ent 
of the date of the 40th of Edward III. in which the Lords are 


directed to meet en la chambre blanche, and the Commons en la 
chambre de peinte. 


‘ Bishop Hurd is of opinion that ‘ the constitution itself generated the 
House of Commons, and that the zeal of these authors is not to be com- 
mended ; that their aim was to serve the cause of liberty, but at the expense 
of truth, and without the least necessity.’ 


The origin of the House of Commons is buried in obscurity. 
However this may be, there certainly seems no sufficient proof 
that any parliament, constituted on the general 7 of the present 
one, has sat previously to that which was called in the 23d of 


Edward I: “ 


‘ And it appears, that for a length of time afterwards the House of Com- 
mons exercised no power, and could exercise no power, other than that of 
consenting to the levying of taxes, for which express purpose it appears to 
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have been called into existence, agreeably with the intention of that im- 
portant clause of the act made in the 25th Edward L., called the Statute 
de tallagio non concedendo, which stipulated that no tax or aid should be 
imposed without the consent of the peers,: knights, and. burgesses,of the 
realm. , : sd 

‘ Indeed, the composition and character of the House of Commons in the 
era from the reign of Edward I. to that of Edward IV. inclusive, forms a 
curious and amusing subject of contemplation. We have just seen that the 
duties of a member were not very complicated, and for these. it appears he 
was then paid by his constituents ; according to Lord Coke, the salary of a 
knight of the shire, was four shillings per diem, that of a citizen or burgess, 
two shillings. During the period just mentioned, though we find that writs 
were issued to 170 cities and boroughs, the members actually returned 
varied prodigiously. Nine of the boroughs to which writs were sent, 
actually took no notice of them, and were not afterwards summoned, 
Twenty of them never returned members more than oace, and out of the 
whole number of 170, there were in all sixty places which did not regularly 
return members, owing either to the sheriff not issuing bis precept to,them, 
or to the poverty of the place, or to the negligence of the returning officer. 
Again, by the writs issued in the 26th and 45th years of the reign of 
Edward III. only half of the number of knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
who had come to Parliament in the years preceding, are summoned... In 
the one case the writ stated it to-be for saving labour and expense, and in 
the other to take as few as possible from the harvest.—(See Male on Elec- 
tions, p. 5. et seg. and the authorities there cited.)\—From the reign of 


Henry the Eighth too, until that of Charles II., the number of members 
was increased considerably.’ 


A change, however, in the whole character of the House was 
now threatened by the progress of improvement in every depart- 
ment of the state. The grand principle conceded ‘by the Statute 
of Wills, which enabled peers to dispose of their possessions, and 
the increase of commerce which resulted from the operation of this 
law, soon communicated a vast degree of influence to the people. 
The invention of printing accelerated the success of all the existi 
elements of improvement, and by degrees, the commonalty attaine 
so much power, that they began to think of asserting their right to, 
exercise that power. They vindicated their claim, and we know 
the result. 

There is nothing certain handed down to us with respect to the 
way in which the knights and burgesses of ancient times were 
elected for seats in the parliament. That the right of election was ex- 
tensive may be inferred from the fact, that the first statutes to be 
found on the subject are those of Henry VI. which restricted the 
right to persons having a freehold of the clear yearly value of forty 
shillings, a qualification which remained in full force up to the last 
year. By these statutes copyholders were excluded from voting ; 
at first the matter was doubtful : but an Act of George II. declared 
for the exclusion: and the principle of the latter ,act was might, 
because the land held by copyroll was in the lord h'mself, and the 
‘enjoyment of the profits only in the tenant. 
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The rights of election for cities, towns, and boroughs, were very 


different in different places. Some places enjoyed it by presentation, 


some by tenure, and others again by an express charter. As these 
rights are, with some exceptions and restrictions, preserved, it may 
be desirable to explain their nature exactly : 


‘ 1. Voters by burgage tenure. A burgage is defined to be “an entire, 
invisible tenement, holden of a superior lord of a borough by an immemorial 
certain rent, distinctly reserved, to which the right of voting is incident.” 
It need hardly be remarked, that the word tenement includes land as well 
as houses. As to the quantity of interest in a burgage, though it is gene- 
rally freehold for life or in fee, yet both leaseholders and copyholders paying 
a burgage rent have been admitted to vote. The question whether a tene- 
ment is or is not a burgage tenement, being a question of prescription, 
the affirmative may be established by the usual modes of proving other 
prescriptions. Time immemorial in a legal sense is previous to the reign 
of Richard I. 2. Corporate freemen or free burgesses. The corporate 
right of election is comparatively modern, and is prescribed by charters 
which are mostly existing. The greater number of places that owe their 
privilege to charter, have had it conferred on them since the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. The first cuse in which the right of election was conferred by 
charter was that of Great Wenlock by Edward IV., the last, that of 
Newark upon Trent by Charles II. It is imagined that the king’s pre- 
rogative in this respect has ceased since the articles of union. The right 
of voting in elections of representatives for corporate towns is sometimes 
in the whole corporation, comprising an indefinite number of freemen or 
free burgesses, and in some places it is confined to a select part of the 
corporation, frequently definite in number and generally including only 
the chief magistrate, aldermen, and common council, or the mayor and 
capital burgesses. And in either case it is not necessary that the corpo- 
ration should remain complete and entire in all its parts, in order to ex- 


‘ercise the right of voting. In the Helston case, the mayor and ail the 


aldermen except one were gone, and there were only six corporators left, 
viz. the one remaining alderman and five freemen, and these were held 
capable of electing representatives. 

‘ The elective franchise is, in some corporate towns, as will be seen 
in the body of this work, vested in freemen of all descriptions, viz. free- 
men by birth or patrimony, by servitude, by marriage with a freeman’s 
daughter (this species is rare) and freemen by purchase or redemption : 
and also in honorary freemen, who are made at the will and pleasure of 
the corporation without any antecedent title. In other places the privilege 
is confined to one or two of these classes coupled with restriction as to 
residence, &c. 

‘ Another species of voters in cities and boroughs, are the freeholders. 
They are not however restricted as to the value of their estate, as in 
counties. 

‘ The remaining electors in cities and boroughs are made up of inhabit- 
ants of different descriptions. It is to be observed, however, that the nght 
of voting by ‘inhabitants’ in the full and general meaning of the word 
‘inhabitants,’ does not exist (except, perhaps, in Preston) but is generally 
restrained by the addition of some other qualification, as paying scot and lot, 
being a householder or potwaller, or being legally settled. The terms ‘ scot 
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and lot’ are construed to mean parish taxes or parish payments, assessment 
to the poor rate being the usual evidence of paying scot and lot. If there 
is no poor rate, church rate has been admitted as proof. ‘ Potwallers’ are 
such persons as furnish their own diet, whether householders or lodgers: 
but apprentices cannot vote under this qualification. By the particular 
custom of Taunton, potwallers must have a legal parochial settlement within 
the borough, but this is not essential to the qualification generally. 

‘ Leaseholders for terms of not less than three years and common copy- 


holders, having occupied for forty days before the election, are admitted to 
vote in the borough of Cricklade alone. 


‘ In cities and towns, being counties of themselves, the classes of voters 
are similar to those in other cities and towns, except that in some of the 
former 40s. freeholders have had the privilege of voting.’—pp. xv—xviii. 


Such then is the system of representation which it was thought 
necessary to repair, and in summing up the chief heads of reform 
to which it has been subjected, we find, that decayed and incon- 
siderable boroughs have lost their franchise either partly or wholly : 
that places of importance are in the enjoyment of representatives ; 
that a due proportion is kept up in the distribution of members, 
according to the extent of opialation : that the elective franchise 
is extended in counties to leaseholders, copyholders, and tenants 
paying a certain rental, together with the forty eyes Fyccener 
formerly qualified ; that in the cities and boroughs, whilst the rights 
of the former voters are maintained, an entirely new body of elec- 
tors is constituted, their qualifications being, that they occupy, in 
each instance, a house of the annual value of 10/. and upwards. 
A considerable difference also has been effected in the number of 
members, and this variation being of a nature to require a trou- 
blesome calculation, we consider that it would be convenient to 
most persons to have the opportunity of being able to refer to the 
summary of the representation of England and Wales: 


‘SUMMARY OF THE REPRESENTATION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ENGLAND. 
41 CounTiEs : Members. 
] County (Yorkshire) .................... 6 
BG Cie Ce Gee ve PORTS. Sat 804 
7 /Sb? Bese 5. YS 21 
6: Ditto’ (3 auth) OE FU Re S4 12 
1 County (Isle of Wight) ................ 1 
41 English County Members ........ 144 
187 Citizs anp Borovcus: 
L City Came)... » «reise: ny «0 ota eae 4 
133 Cities and Boroughs (2 each) ..../....... 266 
53 Boroughs (1 each) ..............002e ee ae 53 
187 English City and Borough Members... ... .- 323 
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Brought forward...............0 0.0.00... eeu 467 
2 Universitizs (2 each) 4 


Total English Representatives........ 474 


WALES. 
12 Countizs: Members. 
3 Counties (2 each) 
Samer ae eeeey fee PO 9 


12 Welsh County Members ........ 15 
14 Borovens (1 each)................ 14 


Total Welsh Representatives. ... . iow ae 





Grand Total of Representatives in England 500" 
CE RIOT NP I aE Sn * 


The work from which we have taken the principal information 
in this article, is an extensive and elaborate catalogue of the places 
now represented in the House of Commons. The counties, 
cities, &c. are arranged in alphabetical order, and after the name of 
each place is given the number of members, the date of the origin 
of the franchise, the boundaries, returning officers, places of elec- 
tion, number of new electors, &c. The bias enumeration of the 
details of the author’s plan, is quite enough to show that the work 
is one which no man, connected in the least with society, should 
be without. a : 





Art. XIV.—The Renegade; and other Poems. By the Rev. 
B. T. H. Cote, Rector of Warbleton, Sussex. 12mo. London: 
Longman and Co. 1833. 


We mean not the slightest offence to the reverend author of these 
poems, when we say, that a rector who takes a proper estimate of 
the responsibility which he incurs by accepting the great trust of 
the cure of souls, might now and then afford much more becoming 
testimonies of the usefulness of his employments, than a book of 
rhymes about sweethearts. We are sorry to see that a grave old 

entleman, with the spiritual direction of an extensive parish upon 
his shoulders, should have leisure sufficient from his avocations to 
indulge in those sentiments which are only natural and graceful at 
the age of youth. - We do not like the taste of the reverend gentle- 
man’s motto—spirat adhunc amor—it confers very little credit on 
one who should be a pattern of reserve upon all points on which it 
is possible that his authority might be mistaken. Far are we 
from denying to the working clergy the opportunity of recreation. 
There is no reason why they should not resort to those amusements 
which are most to their taste ; but there is no necessity whatever 
for making the world acquainted with their peculiar propensities. 
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How will it look in the great account which the Church of Eng: 
land must by and bye render up, when it is represented that'a 
tenth of the preduce of the farmer in a certain part of Sussex; 
goes to the supply of one whose pastimes pretend to no higher an 
order than those of some love-stricken Pyramus, who annoys the 


whole village during his paroxyms, with -his' broken-hearted ma- 
drigals. i 


’ 


e reverend gentleman whose work is now before us, belongs 
to that class of literary men which are to be found in almost ev 
civilized society ; that is to say, they have all the advantages of 
education, and of a taste for literature; they have some fancy, and 
habit gives them a considerable skill m the mechanism of verses ; 
they form, as it were, a secondary class to the great and eminent 
persons whose genius assigns them the first place in the department 
of poetry. 

he om we speak of are very numerous in this country, and in 
reference to the class above them, they may, with great truth, 
be described as bearing about the same proportion in value to that 
class as our Sheffield ware does to honest silver. In both instances 
the inferior commodity is altogether modified by the form and 
manner of the superior one; thus, whatever fashion may be 
adopted by the Byrons and the Moores in renewing their ap- 
pearances before the world, the artists of the Sheffield manu- 
facture are sure to imitate it. 

The resemblance of the one to the other is at a distance ve 
striking ; thus, Montgomery’s little trmkets, under the influence of 
the Sheffield polish, looked in its quarto shape nearly as rich, and 
certainly quite as massive, as if it was fabbiented of the true 
Byron ore. But it requires only a little trouble to put such 
articles as these to the test—the hall mark is a great security ; 
we never see it stamped upon these ; they are too light—their 
specific gravity is not the thing; and the public is generally too 
well instructed in these matters not to know the difference be- 
tween the polish in true silver and German steel. 

But though Sheffield ware is not silver, it is nevertheless a very 
convenient article for ordinary use; so is its representative in 
poetical literature. In both there is a point and limit beyond 
which their excellence cannot trespass—we mean that Shelfield 
ware can never be turned into silver. Still there are degrees 
within that boundary, the attainment of which reflects credit on 
him who reaches it, and as the labours of such may not be with- 
out their use, it is only right that we should mark them. 

The poem which is here presented to our consideration, has for 
its subject a Persian political incident, which, like all incidents in a 
stimulating climate, partakes very much of the affecting varieties 
of gore and murder. The poem opens at the very moment when 
two horrible armies are in sight of each other, not, as may be 
easily supposed, for any very tranquil purpose. However, there 
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they are, and it is only natural for the reader to inquire what 
brought them? They seem to be all Persians, and they are pre- 
pared to fight for the throne. As if it were on purpose to serve 
the convenience of the Rector of Warbleton, Hussein, the fourth 
Shah of Persia, was dethroned by an obliging gentleman, named 
Mahmood, who was before that time no more than a Chief of 
some Affghan tribes. Now the son of Hussein, named Tahmasp 
Meerza, ran off from Ispahan, and assumed the title of Shah, 
whilst Mahmood kept possession of the office. In process of time 
Mahmood’s cousin Ashraff succeeded him to the throne, and then 
the nominal Shah, Tahmasp, raised an army, determined to get 
the throne out of the hands. of Ashraff. Of that army we have 
the following report :— 


‘ Where Tahmasp camp’d his martial train, 

A thousand fires illume the plain : 

But not, where beacon-lights ascend, 

On Tahmasp now his guards attend ; 

Nor there intrench’d doth Hassan wait 

The dawning of an empire’s fate, 

There Seyd alone his post maintains ; 
There, lest Suspicion’s eagle eye, 

O’er Earth and Heaven while Starlight reigns, 
The absence of their host decry, 

Signal and watchword oft are pass’d ; 

Oft, too, at intervals a blast 

Breathed from the low-and mellow horn, 

The mountain’s summit upwards borne, 

Or sped where Rest and Silence dwell, © 

Wakes echo from her rocky cell. 

Repeated oft, the Turkish drum, 

And Preparation’s busy hum; 

And Moorish flute, and Indian gong. 

Their varied notes of war prolong, 

Which falling upon Ashraffs ear 

His labouring breast mislead and cheer.’—pp. 16—17. 


Ashraff’s troops do not appear to merit the compliment of a de- 
scription, and that may be the reason why the ome army acted 
upon the offensive, and drove off the enemy without any sort of 
mercy. We give the account of Ashraff’s retreat, because we hate 
usurpers : 


, His flank was turn’d ; unseen the foe : 
Had march’d, and gain’d the mountain’s brow. 
To stay were madness: better brave 
That host of warriors, where his wave 
The headlong Zenderud amain 
Flings from the mountain to the plain. 
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‘ Through that.dark chasm their passage lay ; 
A narrow, steep, .and wildering way, 
Where millions leagued might i fail to force, 
If Ashraff ‘waver not, their’ course. 

The word is, pass'd, the signal.given ; 
Soldier and.chieftain; man ;and.steed, 
From mound and trench:and terrace driven, 
Lingering, and with unwilling speed, 
Descend in,sight of foes the path 
Which cire leads from Rustan’s throne ; 
Yet ie sent in. speechless wrath... 
Is many’a-scowl, and ‘smile, and frown 
Of stern defiance, undismay’d; 
And spear, and. attaghan, ‘and blade 
Upraised of thirsty scimitar, 
Shake fury and revenge and -war 
At those, -whose scoff a and. haughty eye . 
Flout their retiring chivalry.’—pp. 33, 84. 


One of the most. extraordinary results we ever’ ‘heard of, as pro- 
ceeding from a battle, it seems 6 Yeble lace'on ‘this ‘occasion ; each 
party took to blowing trumpets ‘after the fight—the victor’s pouring 
out a ‘ piercing note intimating defiance—whilst the strain from 
Ashraff’s trumpeters .“ spoke severer cares,’ says’ Mr. Cole: ‘There 
is some intimation in the } that some of the ‘officers of thé 
victorious, party were so. flus ed with conquest that when they: cafne 
home they did not think it:n ra particular asto whether 
the lady they wished ‘to ‘marry, ‘was dies engaged, or not; but 
the faintter is -not very distinctly ‘stated ; it ig; however, sufficient 
for us, that a quarrel was produced between the § gentlemen,’ and 
that they adjourned to one of the Chalk'¥arms.at the, other side 
of the Black Sea. The duebis given:in considérable ‘detail by the 
poet, and we venture to: arm, that od in Vlog equal to whatis written 
in the following passage; can found oF even iti Homer : 

‘ "T were vain to say whose skill bemnight | 
May triumph in that equal fight. — © 
To each his:art ; each knows alike 
To parry, thrust, disarm, or strike ; 
Each how. with: mantel’s fold to meet 
The quick, short blow with bars retreat; 
Yet Achib’s broader frame, by age 
Season’d to stand the’ battle’s rage, 
Is fix’d his foe’s assault to brave. 
As the cliff stems the ocean’s wave ; 
While Hassan’s light: and supple form 
Like bending pine eludes'the storm. 

_ Their flow of rage hath reach’d its height, 
When Oglou mingles in the fight. | 
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146 The Renegade—A Persian Tale. 


Oglou was wont each joy and care 

Of Hassan’s infancy to share ; 

He ruled the guard when Hussein sway’d, 
And now Zulema’s nod obey’d. 

His brand, though weak and wide its blow 
Distracts the might of Hassan’s foe ; 

For smallest grain affects the scales 
Where neither balanced weight prevails. 
Thus harass’d, vex’d, by foes opprest, 

No chance of aid, escape, or rest, 

Achib retreating gasps for breath, 

Yet combats still, and parries death. 

Then first, when strength and powess fail, 
Revenge and baffled hate prevail ; 

That flash from his uplifted arm— 

That pistol’s flash hath spread alarm, 
While rampart, grove, and tower around 
Reverberate its unwelcome sound.’—pp. 63, 64. 


But it seems that Ashraff was not perfectly satisfied with making 
a retreat ; for we find, that somewhat tardily, indeed, for it is not 
till we come to the third canto, that he makes up his mind to take 

rt in an action with his rival. : 

Tahmasp, however, ultimately triumphed, and returned to Is- 
pahan, hen he was passing through that city, he was clapsed to 
the bosom of an old woman, who cried out ‘ My child, my child!’ 
She had disguised herself as a slave, when Mahmood took the 
capital, and performed the lowest.duties in the harem, for a period 


of seven years. The allusion to this circumstance is not badly ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Cole : 


‘ There spoke a Mother’s rapture ; in one word 
The hope of years of misery, hope deferr’d | 
Which maketh sick the heart. Slow down her cheek 
The tear-drop roll’d ; Nature, unapt to speak, 
Was apt in act; she raised her head awhile, 
Held him, and gazed at full: a mother’s smile 
Play’d round her lips, and shone beneath her tear ; 
Again she clasp’d him, for her soul was there. 
The Shah was soften’d; weal or woe betide, 
Kings are but men, and in their plume of pride 
The gentler still the nobler. ‘‘ Yes,” he cried, 
« My Mother! oh, my Mother! this delight 
“Is more than thrones and triumphs to my sight ; 
‘¢ Kingdoms are mean before thee ; for by thee 
‘¢ T share that kingdom where man’s soul is free ; 
‘* To thee I owe whate’er of good or wise 
‘«* Hath fix’d my. faith, or taught my hope to rise! 
‘¢ Within me thought of all thy kindness. burns, 
‘«* And all my boyhood, all my youth returns : 
‘* Might but my love, as thine those earlier hours, 
‘“‘ Cheer Life’s declining, latest path with flowers!” 
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When Love had power to speak, and Joy’s first glow 
Was past, Kerumah told her tale of woe. 

Soon as the fall of Iran’s Shah was known, 
When Affghan Mahmood seiz’d on Iran’s throne, 
Within that Haram where she wont to sway, 
Disguised in haste, awhile conceal’d she lay ; 
For seven long years, unused contempt to brave, 
Mother and Bride of Kings, she toil’d a Slave ; 
Saw Hussein stoop to calm a Tyrant’s ire; 

Heard Hussein’s children and her own expire, 
Without or strength to shield, or skill to save ; 
And still Remembrance broods upon their grave.’ 


The number of the minor poems is few; but in the extracts 
from the Renegade, we have given ample specimens of Mr. Cole’s 
powers. : 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Paving.—The length of the paved streets and roads in England and 
Wales, is calculated at 20,000 miles; that of the roads which are not 
paved is about 100,000 miles. The extent of the turnpike roads, as ap- 
pears by parliamentary documents, was, in 1823, 24,531 miles. 

One of the Strange Tenures.—A ceremony respecting a peculiar tenure 
for lands, situated in the parish of Broughton, in Lincolnshire, takes place 
at Castor church, every Palm Sunday. A person enters the church yard 
with a green silk purse, containing ten shillings, and a silver penny tied 
at the end of a cart whip, which he smacks.thrice in the porch, and con- 
tinues there till the second lesson begins, when he goes into the church 
and smacks his whip three times over the clergyman’s head. After kneel- 
ing before the desk during the reading of the lesson, he presents the 
minister with the purse, and then retiring to the choir, waits the remainder 
of the service. 

Leipsic Fair.—The last number of the general catalogue printed every 
semestre at Leipsic contains 2,157 new books, the foregoing number has 
but 310 less—so that, in the course of one year, 4,004 German works have 
been published! a number which surpasses by far that of the yearly pub- 
lications of England and France taken together. 

Whale Fishery,—From the account of Davis’ Straits and Greenland 
Whale Fishery, for 1832, it appears that eighty-one ships had been em- 
ployed, of which five, viz.—the Ariel and Shannon of Hull, the Egginton 
of Kirkaldy, Juno aud William Young of Leith, were lost. The produce 
of this fishery has been 12,578 tuns, of 252 gallons each, and the quantity 
of whalebone was about 670 tons weight, valued at about £100,000. The 
The value of the oil was £250,000, The number of seamen employed 
was nearly 4,000. 
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Strange Custom.—In the islands called the Cyclades, the male inhabi- 
bitants of which are chiefly brought up to the business of sponge-diving ; 
no young man is allowed to marry until he can descend with facility to a 
depth of twenty fathoms in the sea. 

Tracts.—From the report of the ‘ Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,’ for the year 1832, we learn, that its income in the last year has 
amounted to 66,2697. 10s., and its expenditure to nearly the same sum. 
The number of books and tracts circulated during the year, has amounted 
to 1,715,323, being a considerable increase over the year preceding. In 
this number are included 129,756 Bibles and Testaments, and 165,818 
Prayer Books and Psalters. In the year 1832 the number of its members 
was 460, its revenue about 6,000/., and the issue of its publications about 
86,000. Inthe year 1832 its members were about 15,000, its revenue 
about 66,000/., and publications nearly a million and three quarters. The 
returns for the present year, from 9,300 places, containing 10,965 schools, 
are, that the number of children receiving instruction in those places, in 
connection with this Society, amounts to upwards of 740,000. 

Ship-Worms.—The ingenious Abbé de la Pluche has speculated on the 
use of these destructive animals. They open, he says, a source of con- 
siderable riches to the inhabitants of Sweden, by employing the vigilance 
of the Dutch, and imposing upon them the necessity of continually tarring 
and repairing their dikes and Indian vessels. The Terredo, in this man- 
ner, he thinks, serves to form a union between the two commercial na- 
tions, by occasioning a perpetual demand for oak, pitch, and fir. As these 
apparently pernicious animals, he continues, are perpetually at work at 
Amsterdam, for the advantage of Stockholm and Archangel, so the labours 
of others in the North are equally profitable to the Hollanders, by promot- 
ing the consumption of their salt, spices, and grocery, which are annually 
exported in large quantities, either for the purpose of seasoning and pre- 
serving the provisions of their Northern neighbours, or to cure the fish 
which they use instead of bread. . 

Northern Expeditions.—The expeditions, which of late years have been 
so numerous, to the Northern Seas, for the purpose of establishing the 
fact of a north-west passage by sea, were suggested partly by the circum- 
stance that a whale was once caught in the sea of Tartary with a Dutch 
harpoon sticking in its back. The weapon proved, on enquiry, to have 
been plunged into the animal in the Spitzbergen sea; so that there must 
have been a communication from one sea to the other, by which the whale 

assed. 

March of Rail-roads.—A rail-road between the Weser and the Rhine is 
about to be commenced; it has received the sanction of the King and 
States of Hanover, and a company, supported by government, has been 
formed to carry it into effect. Several hundred shares of 500 thalers each, 
have been taken. The execution of this plan will be of great advantage 


to the trade of the North of Germany, particularly of Bremen. It is pro- 


posed to connect Lubec and Hamburgh by a rail-road and steam carriages. 
A steam-coach is now in construction at Copenhagen, which is to run on 
the new road between Kiel and Altona. 

Strange Postman.—The mode in which letters are carried in various 
countries is a subject of great curiosity. The postman who is the medium 
of communication between the coasts of the Pacific Ocean and the pro- 
vinces which are situated on the east of the Andes, swims for two days 
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down the river Chamaya, and through a part of the Amazons, eqreying his 
bag of letters wrapped about his head, like a turban. There is scarcely an 
instance of the letters ever having been lost, or even wetted. > 

Steel Engravings.—A Mr. Percy Heath has discovered a mode of re- 
biting steel plates, by which he can bring up to colour those timts which 
are usually denshlered as incapable of profiting by that process. This 
method promises to be useful in restoring worn plates, or such as merit to 
be restored. 

Temperature of England—-The mean temperature of London is about 
2 deg. higher than that of the surrounding country ; the difference exists 
chiefly in the night, and is greatest in winter, and least in spring. Purine 
the whole year, the mean temperature of England does ‘not: vary in 
ferent years more than four degrees and a half. 

The Wonders of Art.—The skins, says Mr. Babbage, used by the gold- 
beaters, are produced from the offal of animals. The hoofs of horses and 
cattle, and ether horny refuse, are employed in the production‘of the prus- 
siate of potash, that beautiful yellow crystallized salt, which is exhibited 
in the shops of some of our chemists. The worn-out saucepans, and tin- 
ware of our kitchens, when beyond the reach of the tinker’s art, are not 
utterly worthless. We sometimes meet carts loaded with old tin kettles, 
and iron coal-scuttles, traversing our streets. These have not yet com- 
pleted their useful course: the least corroded parts are. cut into strips, 
punched with small holes, and varnished with a coarse black varnish, for 
the use of the trunk-maker, who protects the edges and angles of his boxes 
with them; the remainder are conveyed to the manufacturing chemists in 
the outskirts of the town, who employ them, in conjunction with pyrolig- 
neous acid, in making a black dye for the use of calico-printers. 

Gas.—The gas lamps of London alone consume not less than 38,000 
chaldrons of coals in the year. The gas-pipes of the metropolis were in 
1830 of the total length of upwards of 1,000 miles. 

Curious Vegetable.—The sting of the nettle bears a very singular resem- 
blance to the fang of the rattle-snake. The sting is a tube that has one 
end placed in a gland: when the leaf is touched the gland is pressed—its 
juice oozes through the tube, and passes into the wound which the sting 
has made. 

Customs Extraordinary.—Almost all countries present examples of the 
strange love which mankind have of doing things in a roundabout way. In 
England a member of parliament does not give up his seat—he only ‘ ac- 
cepts the Chiltern Hundreds,’ In the Ottoman empire, when the sultan 
wants to dismiss a grand vizier from his office, he sends a messenger, who 
enters the vizier’s house, walks up to his table, and wipes the ink out of 
his golden pen. No more is said or done, but the vizier understands that 
he is forthwith dismissed. 

A Queer Calculation.—Taking the number of theatres which have been 
built in Europe and America, and the number which have been destroyed 
by fire, &c. it appears that the average duration of the existence of a the- 
atre is not more than forty y ears. 

Business to be done in the. Farm in January. —Preparing the soil, carting 
out materials, and laying down a good plan of operations for the year, are 
now the chief business. Manure produced from bone dust is increasing 
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in consumption ; there is no doubt of its capability of rendering humid poor 
land quite rich in a short time. Some recent experiments made in Ger- 
many, where this sort of manure was first used, have been described to us, 
and if we may rely upon the results which they produced, we can fairly. 
promise the happiest consequences from its general employment. The use 
of bone dust, as compared with the best stable dung, is attended with 
these advantages : in respect to quality seven to four; of quantity about 
equal ; of durability of the energy of the soils three to two, In France 
some experiments were lately made to ascertain how far sand might be 
used as manure. The results are as follow: Chaptal found a proportion 
of forty-nine per cent. of the silicious principle in the most fertile parts 
of the banks of the Loire ; Davy obtained sixty from the best English soils ; 
and Glauber seventy-nine on the most productive lands near Tunis. Du- 
trochet, the celebrated botanist, tried a layer of silicious sand on land 
where nothing had grown before ; he obtained crops as good as were pro- 
duced by the best soil in the neighbourhood,—Moore’s Almanack Impr. 
Business to be done in the Garden in January.—Trench and manure 
ground for early planting; plant out fruit trees, gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and nuts,—cabbages to succeed the first crop which had been 
planted out in the autumn. Sow lettuce (coss, common cabbage, brown 
Dutch, and Silesia kinds) ; radishes (short topped and salmon); carrots ; 
spinach (smooth, seeded, and round leaved); parsley (curled leaved) ; 
beans (Sandwich, Toker, Windsor, broad Spanish); peas (Charlton and 
golden hotspur) ;——(only in hotbeds, with or without frames) ; sow cucum- 
bers (long prickly, long green Southgate, white prickly); melons (the 
Cantaleupes); small salading (cress, mustard, and radish); cauliflowers. 
—Ibid.—Nors. It is our intention to continue the series of directions from 
this valuable almanack throughout the year. E. M. R. 
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*.* Note to Readers and Correspondents.— Owing to a great 
pressure of works of considerable importance, we have 
been compelled to postpone our usual literary notices, 
which will be resumed in the next number, and strictly 
attended toin future. 








